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As attractive as any woven floor- 
covering—but low in price, much easier 
to clean and far more sanitary! That’s 
why Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are the 
choice of the young bride just setting up 
housekeeping. 


These modern rugs mean release from 
a large part of household drudgery 
leisure time to entertain guests, todo the 
many things she likes todo. Just a few 
easy strokes of a damp mop and the 
smooth, firm surface is absolutely clean 
and sanitary. 





These labor-saving rugs lie flat with- 
out any fastening. There are patterns 


Gold Seal 
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: ‘Youll never make me believe 
this beautiful rug cost only *9.95" 








On the floor 


15 pattern 


No. 323 









for every room—Oriental motifs, dainty 
floral effects and neat tile designs. 

Don’t fail to look for the Gold-Seal 
guarantee when you buy! 


Popular Sizes Low Prices 
6 fect x 9 feet $ 9.95 Dfeetx 9 fect $14.95 


71% feet x 9 feet 12.40 9 feet x 1014 feet 17.50 
9 feet x 12 feet $19.95 
Pattern No. 386 (shown below) is made in all sizes. The other designs 


shown are made in the five large sizes only. 


114 fect x 3 feet $ .60 3 feet x 41% feet $2.10 


3 feetx3feet 1.40 3feetx6 feet 2.80 
All prices subject to change without notice 
CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
San Francisco Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans .ondon Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd........ Montreal 
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Chaliapin! Gluck! McCormack! - 


Hear them in your own home tonight. Hear them as the artists 
themselves have elected to be heard—on the Victrola. Regardless of 
size and price all Victrola Instruments— made for that one purpose— 
reveal the full beauty of the marvelous Victor Red Seal Records. Don’t 
think you can get as good music from an inferior talking-machine by 
using Victor Records or vice versa. 

Twenty-one Victrola styles from $25 up, each representing the 
highest quality and the utmost value for the money. 





Every Victor Record which Chaliapin 
has made is a drama in sound. It has 
been said of the great Russian basso, and 
rightly said, that he not only sings but 
acts his songs. Listen to any one of these 
records and judge for yourself how true 





this is: 
Sinai Double-faced 
Midnight Review = 
bg Le ora f 6057 $2.00 
e Prophet 
Kubey- Song of the Volga Boatmen ' 6058 2.00 






Boris Godounow—In the Town of Kazan r 


Rembrandt . 7 : * * 
Prince Igor—Recitative and Air of Prince 


558 1.50 


CHALIAPIN Galitsky 
Victor Artist 


Alma Gluck’s ninety-eight Victor 











GZ 








Records proclaim her opinion of Victor 
recording and afford triumphantly beau- 
tiful examples of lyric song, sung in a 
voice of classic perfection, clear and cool. 
as a mountain stream. She has made 
some splendid duets, with Caruso, Homer 
and Reimers, and the following, whether 
the solo, the solo with chorus, or with 
obbligato, are of extraordinary charm: 


Mahogany, oak or $ 
walnut 





Double-faced 
; Rts O98 Kenamatey Home t 6143 $2.00 
nishkin Home, Sweet Home t 6142 2.00 
Listen to 4 Mocking Bird ) 7 
Darling Nelly Gray pS y \ Ten . 
GLUCK Nelly Was a Lady 653 1.50 Victrola.No. 210 
° - Mahogany, oak or 
Victor Artist walnut 





John McCormack and his Victor 
Records interpret in music the heart of 
the American people, and this famous 
artist’s popularity is equalled only by the 
popularity of his Victor Records. The 
reason is that the Victor Records are 
John McCormack’s other self. His voice 
is easy to record because his tones are so 
perfectly produced. Out of not less than 
one hundred and sixty-six records we 
can only mention: 





Double-faced 





© Dear Love, Remember Me 






Mishkin I Hear You Calling Me t 754 $1.50 
ear alo ine = e 
McCORMACK Little Mother of Mine , 755 1.50 
° ° ! Moon o y Delight 7 
Victor Artist Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes ; oe 2.00 Victrola No. 405 


Walnut, $250; electric, $290 





There is but one Victrola and. that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


REG US Pat OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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If we didn’t know D. R. Lane 
we'd guess that he was an en- 
gineer turned writer, whereas 
it is the other way round, a 
writer turned engineer—for the 
time being, that is, while he is 
delving into the interesting 
mechanical mysteries of that 
unique profession round which 
he is writing his series of 
“‘Shipcracker”’ stories. “Three 
Bells and a Jingle,” in this 
number, is one of them. That 
he is a versatile young man is 
proved by this picture, shov- 
ing him to be a painter as well 
as a writer. 
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Still the thrill of courts 


Is your skin fresh, lovely, attractive? Or have you allowed it to 


become sallow, oily? Women who do not protect their com- 
plexions age unnecessarily. Here is the simple secret all may know. 


= supreme test of a wife’s charm, a fam- 
ous novelist recently was quoted, comes 
after two years of marriage! 

Sparkling life and warm cheeks, wives who 
are ever brides—how few women realize the 
part these play in modern life. Today is a day 
of youth prolonged, with freshness and charm 
at every side—no woman can afford to neglect 
herself. S mS —*, 

You may not be beautiful, but you can” be 
charming, and that surpasses all beauty. Start 
with correct skin care—not costly beauty treat- 
ments, but common-sense, daily care. The 
means are simple, as thousands will tell you, just 
the balmy lather of Palmolive—the perfect blend 
of palm and olive oils, scientifically saponified. 


Today begin this simplest of all beauty 

metheds. See what one week will bring 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. Rut 
never leave them on over night. They clog the 
pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads and dis- 
figurements often follow. They must be washed 
away 

Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive. 


The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Note carefully the name and 
wrapper. Palmolive Soap is 


—" \y a . olin le ——— 


Then massage it softly into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly. Then repeat both washing and 
rinsing. If your skin is inclined to dryness, 
apply a touch of good cold cream—that is all 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. 


The world’s most simple 
beauty treatment 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since the 
days of Cleopatra have found beauty, charm 
and Youth Prolonged. 

No medicaments are necessary. Just remove 
the day’s accumulations of dirt and oil and per- 
spiration, cleanse the pores, and Nature will be 
kind to you. Your skin will be of fine texture 
Your color will be good. Wrinkles will not be 
your problem as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
represented as of palm and olive oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. The Palmolive habit will 
keep that schoolgir! complexion. 


never sold unwrapped. 


1 


Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
Nature’s green color 


to Palmolive Soap 


Volume and 
efficiency produce 
25¢ quality 
for only 
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Fish 
for Pah-Pah 


By Hugh Wiley 


Author of: The Wildcat, etc. 


Illustrated by Rockliff Claxton 


NTELOPE, Indians. 
twenty dollar gold 
pieces, Chinamen, tun- 
nels and towering moun- 

tains, fir trees and tumbling 
rivers, ladies in rubber boots 

these came in the tumult of 
discovery that marked Waldo 
Marshall’s journey under pa- 
rental guidance westward 
from Chicago. 

With his broadening horizon the seven- 

ear-old explorer enjoyed a freedom from 
‘ae supervision incident to the restraining 
routine of his home life, and so, dipping 
freely into a bon voyage box filled with 
singer cakes which his grandmother had 
forwarded to Chicago from Zanesville, his 
stomach expanded simultaneously with 
his widening visions of the great new 
world about him. 

Conceding victory in affairs of the 
stomach neither to metabolism nor 
stricken bushels, the ginger cake addict 
tested himself, cubically, until, nearing 
Portland, a leaden eye and a strange 
lethargy marked the defeated demon of 
gustatory activity. Like Mrs. Ella Boab 
of Athens, Georgia, he suffered tortures 
for over twenty years and his friends gave 
him up. Then, reacting to a harmless 
substitute for the surgeon’s knife he 
regained much of his accustomed vigor 
and ambition. 

The convalescent sensed a fitting 
moment for asking favors. The storm of 
parental criticism had passed, and here, it 
seemed, was the time for mutual forgive- 
ness and the granting of boons. ‘‘Well,” 
he conceded graciously, “I didn’t mean 
damn ol’ gran’maw for sending so many 
zinger cakes—Well, I guess it was partly 
my fault for eating so many—the first 
thing when we get to our new home in 
Cascade can I have a faithful watch dog 
in case of bears and Indians?” 

Waldo’s father, with a reckless indul- 
gence inspired by his relief at having his 
only son returned to him from the jaws of 
a ginger-cake death, pledged himself in 
the grand manner. “You certainly can. 
I'll get you the best dog in Oregon, bar 
none!” 
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“Can he be a Mastiff named Dook?” 

“You can name him Duke or King or 
any other name you want and he'll be a 
Mastiff or a Noofenland or a Saint Ber- 
nard. I think the last kind is the best in 
case you get lost in a snowstorm. They 
carry kegs of brandy hooked on their 
collars. You remember that picture in 
the front room at gran’ma’s house, don’t 
you?” 

“Yessir. Will you git him the same day 
we git to Cascade?” 

“We'll scour the country for him and 
you'll get him just as soon as we locate 
his whereabouts.” 

“Papa, I simply goteso have a-dog— 
what is a dog’s whereabouts?’ 

“You shall have one. A dog’s where- 
abouts is located at the end of his trajec- 
tory.” 

“Yessir.” The last statement was food 
for thought and it required masticating 
and digesting. Until that moment Waldo 
had believed that he knew all there was 
to know about dogs. He would have bet 
more than a million dollars that he knew 
more about dogs than anybody else in the 
world. Now it became evident that there 
was enough dog facts between heaven and 
earth to demand a new vocabulary of four 
syllable words. He discovered upon 
further questioning that a dog’s trajectory 
approximated linear coincidence with his 
perambulations. 

He had no idea dogs were so compli- 
cated. He realized that he had spoken 
disrespectfully to stray dogs in the past. 
Forthwith he resolved to treat all dogs 
with greater respect. 

He lapsed into silence, contemplating 
the wonders of the canine section of the 
untverse. 
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He had shaken 
hands more times 


than a candidate 


Rain enough to explain 


ORTLAND. 
why ladies wore rubber boots. 
Fifty more long last miles in a clanking 
train that clung to narrow ledges between 
the Columbia and sheer rock walls. 


Cascade. A half-mile march, and noon- 
day food that tasted good. 

Milk, cold from one of a dozen yellow 
crocks set deep in a dark pool of snow 
water that flowed through a spring house 
boarded and roofed’ with split cedar 
shakes. 

In the pool Waldo saw a fleet of trout 
lying down and resting, or maybe dead. 
He retrieved a stick and satisfied himself 
He found 
some pleasure in pretending that the 
trout were battle ships and that he was 
the captain commanding the squadron. 
“Go on and fight there!” He poked his 
baton of command deep into the pool, 
aiming at a lazy pet trout who believed in 
lots of rest. 

The game was changed to a whaling 
expedition, with side lines of harpooning. 

The dark pool was deeper than it 
looked. 

In his headlong plunge the harpooner 
carried with him two crocks of milk. He 
stood up, submerged to his waist in an 
ice cold gray fluid. When he had breathed 
in a convulsive gasp of pure mountain air 
he summoned his reserves. ‘“‘Pah-pah! 
Oo-o! Pah-pah!” 

Now the trout were sharks in an arctic 
sea and he could feel them tearing off his 
right leg, then his left, then, with fendish 
leisure, his arms and segments of his 
freezing torso. ‘“‘Pah-pah!” 

His father lifted him out of the milky 
pool and shook some of the surplus water 
off the boy in a gesture of impatience. 
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“You might have been drowned! I’ve 
a good mind to give you a good trouncing! 
What do you mean?” 

Waldo was not sure that he meant any- 
thing. He began a vague explanation, 
seeking to pad the jarring facts with a 
cushion of words. After his third inter- 
ruption he subsided into a fair imitation 
of some mute and stricken thing against 
whom was lifted the hand of every man. 

Despair and ice water dripped from him 
throughout the hurried march to the sanc- 
tuary of a bedroom in the residence of his 
father’s host. “I was only heart-pooning 
whales and—” 

“What were you doing?” Now the 
male parent glanced quickly at Waldo’s 
mother, and in his eye was a gleam. 

“‘Heart-pooning whales where you stick 
them in the heart for whale oil and play- 
ing battleship with—” 

“You get into bed and stay in bed 
before pneumonia heart-poons your own 
vitals. You hear me?” 

“Yessir.” 

Waldo got into bed and was silent for 
sixty seconds while he watched his father 
accumulate the discarded soggy raiment. 

“Tf you had worn these wet clothes ten 
minutes you might have caught your 
death of cold.” 

Some kindlier tone in his father’s voice 
prompted the dry boy to trail back to the 
Great Subject. “If Dook had been with 
me when I fell in the water I bet he would 
have swum ashore with me by the collar 
in his teeth. Pah-pah, maybe you better 
git him for me right away. Will you?” 

The pledge of yesterday was renewed. 
“If there’s a good dog in this town that I 
can get, I'll get him this afternoon.” 

“Will you ask Mister Hall about him? 
I bet old Mister Hall knows every dog in 
town.” 

Mr. Hall, the pioneer resident of Cas- 
cade, and milk-owning temporary host, 
knew all about every dog in town. 
“Tim Bartlett has a lumberin’ big young 
dog that trails round with that pack of 
deer hounds of his’n. Sort of cross 
between a Noofenland an’ Mastive. One 
of them young civil engineer fellows went 
back to Delaware an’ left him. Chances 
is Jim would be proud to give him to you.” 

Waldo got his. dog that Saturday 
evening. For his first supper, under new 
management, Duke ate three pounds of 
scrap meat. The dog’s appetite was one 
of two reasons why Jim Bartlett was glad 
enough to give him away. The Bartlett 
inability to afford ten dollars worth of meat 
each month for a ravenous young dog was 
the other reason. Coupled with this, the 
opportunfty of doing a favor for the new 
boss of the works was not to be over- 
looked. A deer hunter never quite knew 
when he might have to go to work at a 
real job. 

Meanwhile, seeming to profit by each 
new event and circumstance, Waldo 
enjoyed the business of feeding Dook his 
evening ration. At sunset the new dog 
owner went to sleep, disturbed but 
slightly by his mother’s announcement 
that the coming day meant a session in 
Sunday school for the good of his soul, 
and subsequent attendance at the local 
church. As a leading citizen it was 
incumbent upon Waldo’s father to set a 
good example to the thousand members of 
the construction forces under his direc- 
tion. 
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“Hev’ny Father, bless mamma and 
papa and Dook,” Waldo prayed, “and 
make me a better boy amen.” 

With Dook safe in the fold and with his 
mother and father getting along without 
any worldy trials of note save the respon- 
sibility incident to the upbringing of one 
‘a Waldo, he let the rest of the world go 

y. 


HROUGH the _ buckskin-and-beaver 
days Cascade had been the first Long 
Portage for the upstream voyageurs who 
traversed the Columbia from Astoria. 
The Oregon Wars left a by-product of 
legend, along with a crop of good Indians, 
and one of these legends told of a great 
struggle between the Rain and the Thun- 
der and the Earth Demon, wherein a 
transverse mountain range was shattered, 
leaving titanic debris as evidence of the 
former existence of the Bridge of the Gods 
which had spanned the valley where now 
flows the Columbia. The towering abut- 
ments remain, and the river channel is 
thick with slugs and slivers of mountains 


and quite impassable for the craft of com- 


merce. 

Railroad kings, viewing the wide vistas 
of up-state territory tributary to the 
markets and banks of Portland, blasted 
their line of march along the stream in 
the service of the new empire. When this 
work was well done, a paternal govern- 
ment sought to improve upon it, and 
forthwith gold flowed from the Nation’s 
treasury across a continent and into a 
projected canal which was to be a navi- 
gable detour round the leaping waters 
that marked the site of the ancient battle 
between Rain and Thunder and Earth. 

The excavation for the canal was nearly 
completed and there remained five or six 
years’ work with steel and concrete and 
cut stone. Available for this task there 
had been gathered a thousand men— 
Austrians and Swedes, Italians and 
Irish, and lesser groups .of laborers and 
mechanics from a dozen far countries. 

A whitewashed fence divided the 
government’s land from the general 
domain, and this fence, running the full 
length of the project, paralleled the rail- 
road which had first invaded the territory. 

On the government’s side of the fence 
were the cottages for the officials in charge 
of the work, offices, warehouses, machine 
shops, a great bunkhouse, a mess hall and 
a complex structure laid against the slop- 
ing bank of the canal wherein trainloads 
of gravel and sand and cement suffered an 
intimacy in death so as to be born again, 
identity lost, as concrete. 

On the other side of the fence the rail- 
road tracks came first, and beyond them 
the depot, heading a string of structures 
that included three stores, a little school 
house, an Italian “‘club,” a stilted church 
and a hundred shacks wherein dwelt 
families speaking half the languages of 
Europe. 

Well away from the straggling houses 
stood the establishment of Wong Wing, 
head of an industry founded on human- 
ity’s craving for fresh vegetables and clean 
clothes. 

The Wong Wing plant was built of poles 
and scrap lumber, flattened tin cans and 
the discarded increment of debris that 
marked the white man’s trail. It stood 
beside a flowing rivulet wherein grew wild 
watercress, and stretching about it were 
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forced acres of vegetation that were seem- 
ingly green miracles of market gardening. 

A deep hole in the flowing stream was 
the prison place of a lazy platoon of carp, 
which none but a Chinaman would eat. 

Within the rambling structure the air 
was forever heavy with the vapors of 
steaming clothes, the perfume of tea and 
the sickening sweetness of dead opium, 
mingling with the warm airs that eddied 
about a cauldron of boiled rice. A com- 
fortable place, self-contained and snug, 
smiled upon by Milo Fo, and further 
blessed by the possession of a cat who 
trained each succeeding brood of kittens 
to capture and kill incessant threatening 
generations of clicking roaches. 

The scars of man’s progress had barely 
edged the quiet forests that bristled upon 
the pressing hills about Cascade. 

The mounting hills were gray and green 
at midday save where a deeper blue 
marked unbroken areas of firs. 

In this majestic valley Waldo began his 
explorations, ranging but a little way from 
his father’s house at first, and then, borne 
further by the courage and curiosity that 
came with each new day, he sought adven- 
ture as far down the track as Trout Creek, 
and as far upstream as Indian Joe would 
take him on a one-day expedition. 

It was well enough for the faithful Duke 
that he came of a hardy breed, for now 
and then, following his master through an 
active day, he led a dog’s life. 

On his first Saturday night in Waldo’s 
possession, Duke, gorged on more meat 
than had fallen to his lot in many a day, 
suffered at his master’s hands an ordeal of 
petting and training that left him grateful 
to his canine gods when bedtime stilled 
the voice of authority. 

He had shaken hands more times than a 
candidate for Congress. He had worn out 
a retrieved stick with his teeth. He had 
traveled weary miles on a full stomach. 
He had been called “Good old Dook’’ so 
often that the phrase disturbed his sleep. 
His master’s voice rang through the 
country of his dreams until, in the still 
night, it awakened him. He observed the 
waning moon with normal wonderment, 
barking his surprise that there should be a 
moon. 

The voice of Waldo’s father, stern with 
reproof, sounded from an upper window of 
the house. 

Duke was silent then, but in his silence 
he resolved to play truant, free from disci- 
pline, on the morrow, and to visit old Nig 
horse and his mate, Pete, in the govern- 
ment barn, and to roam the river beach 
below the machine shop in search of 
crippled salmon, and to bark a chipmunk 
or two into hysterics and to lead a wild 
free life out where the wet begins. 


ALDO’S father had gone over the job 

on Saturday afternoon in company 
with the Engineer officer in charge of 
operations for the War Department, and 
on this trip he had met the office force and 
the construction foremen of the various 
branches of the work. 

At six o’clock, headed homeward in the 
company of half a dozen of his new assis- 
tdnts, the party detoured to the Nugget 
Bar, outside the reservation fence, for the 
purpose of hoisting a democratic slug of 
likker. 

In the process of exhibiting loyalty and 
friendship, eighteen foremen bought drinks 
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for the crowd in honor of the new boss. 
At seven o’clock the new boss tore him- 
self loose from the throng which later 
acclaimed the fact that the Chicago man 
could sure carry his Bourbon. 

At seven-thirty the new boss, smiling 
benevolently, assured his wife that no 
earthly par on earth could keep him from 
attenning chursh and sunny school on the 
following day as a pledge of his resolve to 
lead a bare life. 

Waldo was hazed to Sunday School at 
ten o'clock 

‘Mamma, can | take Dook with me?” 

“The very idea! Indeed you can not!” 

“I don’t mean into the building. I jus’ 
mean to walk along with me in case of 
bears or Indians.” 

“Waldo, that will do!”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

> 

Fate disposes. Washed and combed 
and shined up for presentation to heaven 
and the local section of earth, Waldo bid 
Duke farewell and fell in between his 
father and mother, and presently found 
himself seated in Sunday School between 
young George Willis, whose father kept 
the grocery store outside the reservation 
fence, and Walter Kelly, son of the 
propr etor of the Nugget Saloon. 

When whispered introductions had 
been accomplished, Waldo felt a pang of 
social inferiority. The store odds were 
two to one against him. 

“I bet my father could keep a store if 
he wanted to.” 

“He could not!” 
Kelly boy. 


Waldo fished round in the heated cur- 


This, flatly, from the 
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rents of his mind for a suitable rejoinder. 
He was relieved. in his distress, at a 
sudden outburst of parlor organ music 
whose theme had to do with being washed 
in the blood of the lamb and coming out 
of the bath whiter than the snow. He puz- 
zled over this paradox through the first 
chorus, and then, satisfying his doubts by 
surmising that brunette Chicago snow was 
meant, he piped heartily into the chorus, 
“Why-hiter than th’ snow.” 

Another set of lambs served as the theme 
of the second song. The new band of strag- 
glers were out on a mountain wild and high, 
it seemed, and Waldo wondered what made 
the lambs wild until it was revealed that 
they were in a field of sin. He was still 
helping to bring them in, carrying two or 
three lambs at a clip, vocally, when the 
song ended. 

A session, then, of loaves and fishes, 
related to the boys’ class by Miss 
Florence Chapman. Questions. All 
Waldo wanted to know was the variety of 
fish referred to. In a detailed reply Miss 
Chapman explained that they were just 
ordinary fish, like salmon and carp and 
sturgeon. 

Any other questions? 

A whispered request in Waldo’s ear 
from the Kelly boy. ‘Will you give me 
your picture card when she gives it to 
you!” 

Seeking to return good for evil because 
the Kelly boy was the larger, Waldo 
promised. 

A moment later he received a small 
lithograph of a group of folks wearing 
beards and colored nightgowns. 


7 


Without ceremony the Kelly boy 
snatched the interesting picture from 
Waldo’s hand. “That makes forty-six.~ 
When I get a full deck I’m going to start 
dealing Bible faro in my shack back of my 
father’s saloon. Miracles is aces and Old 
Testament pictures is face cards.” 

Interesting, but vague. 

A prayer then, by the Reverend Willett 
Watt, the visiting preacher from Portland. 

The prayer was followed by a sudden 
and unexpected announcement that Mis- 
ter Allen Marshall would address the 
Sunday School. 

Waldo held his breath for a moment 
when he heard his father’s name spoken 
and then he expanded visibly with pride 
when his father, seemingly at ease, 
assured his juvenile hearers that wine was 
a mocker, that strong drink is raging and 
whosoever partook thereof would at least 
be cut down in his prime and maybe worse 
than that. 

Sensing the theme, Waldo drew away 
from the saloonkeeper’s son and afhliated 
with George Willis. ‘I got a dog named 
Dook.” 

Young George Willis, not deeply inter- 
ested in the mocking properties of wine, 
condescended to inquire about the size of 
Waldo’s dog. ‘How big is he?” 

“George, I bet he’s almost the biggest 
dog in the world.” 

“‘How many pounds does he weigh?” 

This was a sticker. Waldo countered 
with another statement. “‘He’s about the 
smartest dog in the world too. He shakes 
hands and lies down and prolly could 
fight a bear to death. He is faithful to me 





“My father don’t eat anything but trout and Chinook salmon—he wouldn't look at a carp” 
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because I trained him. Everything | tell 
him to do he nods his head yes and maybe 
only stops a little while to sit down and 
comb himself with his hind leg before he 
does it. I told him to lie down and wait 
for me when we left old Mister Hall’s 
house and I bet he is still waiting like—” 

“Waldo!” 

The dog owner, careless of his whispers, 
suffered a reprimand in one word from 
Miss Florence Chapman. He looked side- 
wise at his father, who was still orating on 
the evils of strong drink—and read a 
visual warning of perils which might 
follow further interruption of the speaker’s 
words. 

He relapsed into a reverie, thinking of 
dear old obedient Dook. “T bet he is still 
waiting,” he mused. “TI bet he i is waiting 
right where I told him to wait.” 

The bet was lost. 

Duke’s resolve of the previous night, 
covering a visit to his two old friends the 
horses, Nig and Pete, and the projected 
search along the river beach for whatever 
he might find, had found expression in 
action. 


HEN his master had voyaged forth 

on Sunday morning, church-bound 
with his parents, Duke had trailed the 
trio to their destination, following along 
at a safe distance, and then he had gone 
straightway to the big barn wherein, 
enjoying their Sunday rest, stood Nig and 
Pete. Duke’s visit with his equine 
friends lasted only long enough to permit 
mutual expressions of goodwill. 

From the barn he trotted down the 
narrow-gauge construction track running 
along the canal bank until he passed the 
concrete mixing plant and the machine 
shop. Here, from a little pool of clear 
water under a dripping hydrant, he slaked 
his thirst, washing his tongue until it lay 
cool and comfortable between his jaws. 

Then, walking deliberately and enjoy- 
ing the Sunday morning calm, he threaded 
his way down the sloping trail to the long 
gravel beach at the margin of the Colum- 
bia. He waded into the cool water up to 
his belly and laid his head flat along the 
water surface, drinking intermittently— 
more to be doing something than any- 
thing else—until his roving eye was 
attracted by a fragment of a red lantern 
globe that lay among the gray pebbles of 
the beach. 

The red glass, upon closer inspection, 
failed to hold his attention, and he moved 
deliberately down the stream. 

An eddying gust of wind brought to his 
nostrils the scent of a derelict salmon, 
killed, but not caught, by one of the fish- 
wheels upstream. 

He found the object of his search—and 
investigated it with affectionate thorough- 
ness, discovering without much effort and 
without feeling much disappointment, 
that the dismantled fish were too high, in 
the parlance of sportsmen, for food pur- 
poses. He yawned widely, curling his 
tongue, until, with his olfactory organs 
suffused with the local aroma of the shop- 
worn salmon he decided that his solitary 
prowl was about ended. He craved the 
touch of a kindly hand, the sound of a 
childish voice. The more he thought of 
his juvenile companion the more he missed 
him. 

He broke out of his hope, presently, 
spurred by a growing impatience to hear 
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again his master’s voice, and galloped up 
the hill to the church wherein Waldo’s 
father was exhorting his youthful audi- 
ence to avoid the wine that mocked and 
the strong drink that raged abroad in the 
land. 

At the door of the church Duke paused 
but a moment to scan the audience, and 
then, beginning a personal search up and 
down each close rank of seated listeners, 
he covered half the ground before he came 
upon his master. 

One minute later Sunday School was 
out. It went out in haste, retreating 
without gas masks through a fog of 
salmon-tainted air. 


HEN Waldo’s stomach quit jumping, 

and after he had been bathed and 
freshly clad again at Mister Hall’s house 
he looked through his tears toward his 
father. ‘You said dumb brutes were a 
boy’s best friend, papa. Poor old Dook 
didn’t mean anything by smelling so much 
and rubbing against everybody. Mebbe 
he only wanted to come to Sunday School 
and listen to you talk about strong drinks 
and so forth such as wine and mellow 
Burden whisky. Please let me keep him, 
pah-pah. Please, O plee-ease, pah-pah. 
George Willis is coming up this afternoon 
to see him and if he isn’t here George will 
think I told a dam lie.” 

“Waldo! Shame on you!” His mother 
leaped, fighting, at the enemy phrase in 
her child’s vocabulary. “Where did you 
hear such awful words?” 

“Walter Kelly said it about the terrible 
—parable, I mean—of the loafs and 
fishes—that’s all that reminded me. I 
promise to be pure at heart if I can only 
keep dear old Dook and never say it again. 
George is coming this afternoon to play. 
He’s the nicest boy in the world. Please, 
pah-pah and mamma, let old Dook stay.” 

“Well, if he behaves himself—” 

“‘Mamma, I bet he behaves nicer than 
any dog in the world. Last night I 
dreamed six Indians and four bears chased 
me and just when I got all out of breath 
and a bear was ready to grab me old Dook 
came running up and barking as plain and 
ate all the bears and scared away the In- 
dians before you could say Jack Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

The defense rested, looking quickly 
from one judge to the other, and in coun- 
sel’s eyes there was a plea which spoke of 
renewed hope. 

The verdict came in and Duke was the 
victor by two votes, with his future wel- 
fare subject only to a general contingent 
clause of good behavior which included a 
specific reference to toying with ancient 
derelict salmon. 

“Nobody loves fish any better than I 
do,” Waldo’s father declared to his son, 
“and nobody wants Duke to enjoy life and 
be a happy playmate for you any more 
than your mamma and I, but if he makes 
a practise of falling down in loathsome 
old antique fish he will have to be super- 
seded.” 

““Yessir—how do you supersede a dog, 
papa?” 

“You better go see if little George 
Willis has come over to play with you. 
Didn’t you tell me he was coming?” 

“Yessir.” 

George Willis came an hour after the 
one o'clock Sunday dinner had_ been 
eaten. 
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For a little while Waldo hunted for 
pleasing topics of conversation with his 
guest, explaining the charms of Chicago 
and Zanesville and the general technique 
used by expert dog trainers in teaching a 
dog to supersede. He liked the word and 
relished it on his tongue. He explained 
in detail how Dook was endowed by 
nature to supersede a deer or a bear at a 
distance of a mile. 

Being no glutton for verbs, George 
Willis changed the subject two or three 
times before he lured Waldo away from 
the gratifying syllables that could be 
whispered or whistled with closed teeth. 
Waldo stored the word away, resolving to 
cherish it. It wasn’t often a young boy 
stumbled on a vocal exercise that so com- 
pletely fulfilled his yearning for expres- 
sion, and he was loath to forego his 
momentary pleasure, but here was the 
sacred duty of a host confronting him, and 
so, “What was you saying about fish?’ 

George, the guest, suffered a shadow of 
vexation to darken his Sunday face. “I 
just said if your father is so crazy about 
fish, that nobody loves fish any better than 
he does, I know where some grand fish live 
you can catch easy and we can take a hook 
and line off of old man Hall’s pole that is 
leaning against the woodshed and you get 
a piece of meat for bait and make your 
father a fish present. 

“George, is that right? I can take a 
piece of old Dook’s supper meat and then 
he could eat a fish to make up.” 

“‘Where is he now?” 

“T guess he is in the shade remembering 
his lessons how to supersede or some- 
thing.” 

“T don’t mean Dook- 
mean.” 

“He went down to help my father see a 
man right after dinner.” 

“Allright, then. Get the bait meat and 
come back right here and I’ll get the hook 
an’ line.” 

Two minutes later, with the fishing 
equipment accumulated, the adventurers 
started out on a half-mile walk which led 
them past the gravel pit and the butcher 
shop and up a winding road into the open 
woods, wherein, at varying intervals, they 
encountered the humble houses of various 
married laborers employed on the canal 
work, 

They came to a clearing on the far side 
of which stood the Wong Wing laundry 
and vegetable establishment. 

Following his guide, Waldo skirted the 
edge of the clearing—leading Dook close 
behind him—keeping, by advice of his 
companion, well under the cover of the 
trees along the margin of the open space. 
He wondered what sort of fish were cap- 
tured in the woods, but his doubts were 
stilled when he came up to the rock-lined 
pool in which swam Wong Wing’s reserve 
supply of carp. 

“Stick a Piece of meat on the hook and 
drop it in,” George Willis directed. “I'l! 
hold Dook here in the woods. You better 
crawl up on your belly like an Indian so as 
not to scare those grand fish.” 

Waldo did as he was told, and success 
was almost instantaneous. 

Within a minute after he began to craw! 
forward he came wiggling back, bursting 
with excitement, and dragging a dis- 
couraged looking three-pound carp. The 
messy detail of removing hook and bait 

(Continued on page 80) 
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COURTESY OF CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Mt. Assiniboine 


This pyramid-like mountain is but one of the many sky-piercing peaks that enchant the 
visitor in the Canadian Rockies 
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By D. R. Lane 


Author of: The ‘‘Shiperacker’’ Series 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


ee ELL, for the coldest chilled 

steel, die-cast, oil-tem- 

pered gall I ever heard 

of,” exclaimed Tim 

Meredith, squaring his broad shoul- 

ders and setting his ample jaw bel- 

ligerently, ‘“you take the phosphor 
bronze bedquilt!”” 

“We have to protect our stock- 
holders, Meredith,” asserted the 
wizened little fiscal agent for Hol- 
lover’s shipyards, wartime enter- 
prise which since the armistice had 
been rusting away in the salt air 
that poured in across the mud flats. 

“Business 1 is business, you know.’ 

“You’re a fine business man! 
First you give me an option to lease 
the yards for a shipcracking plant, 
to break up as many old battle- 
ships as I can persuade Uncle Sam 
to sell me. Then, without waiting 
for that to expire, you rent the 
place out and out to that claw- 


fingered old double-dealer from 
South Street, Ezra. You call that 
business?” 

“I didn’t think you’d take up your 


option,” protested the agent, squirming 
uncomfortably. ‘‘You’d been after me 
for more time, and Ezra offered cash.” 

‘That’s right,” admitted Tim. “I had. 
But I’m all set to shoot now. And let me 
tell you something, Mr. Agent. If you’re 
in the way when the gun goes off, you're 
going to get hurt. Now you do your own 
fixing with Ezra. Cancel his lease. Tear 
up his check. Give him a bonus to get 
out. Fix it any old way you want, but 
hx it, because I’m coming up _ here 
tomorrow with witnesses just before my 
time limit expires and shake ten thousand 
nice clean dollars under your nose as first 
payment under my option and demand 
this place of you. I’m going to get it, too, 
and if there’s any fighting to be done in 
court, you and Ezra can do it. You've 
got to defend me in my possession of the 
yards. What you did with Ezra’s no con- 
cern of mine. Roll that in your cigarette 
and smoke it!” 

Tim started for the door. 

“B-b-but, Mr. Meredith,” stuttered 
the agent, visibly shaken by ‘Tim’s 
vehemence, “Ezra went up to the navy 
yard after his first ship today. He’s going 
to get here with her at high tide in the 
morning.” 

Tim’s jaw dropped a trifle. For Ezra 
to gain theoretical possession of the yards 
was one thing; for him to move a ship in 
and take physical control was another and 
much more serious one, spelling heavy 
losses to Tim. His shipcracking enter- 
prise, operating on no more than a thin 
financial! shoestring throughout and pyra- 


mided up each time he made a profit, had 


to be moved. He had to have more room, 
more railroad trackage and more cranes, 
if he was to get out of his old warcraftall 
he could. It was this situation that had 
led him to option the abandoned ship- 
yards, at considerable effort and expense. 
Now, it seemed, he stood in a fair way 
to be crowded out of them. Small wonder 
concern and bewilderment chased some of 
the belligerency from his tanned features. 

The agent, perhaps led astray by that 
change of expression, made an error that 
others who opposed Tim had sometimes 
made—and regretted. He assumed the 
young shipcracker was licked. 

“T think we will let matters stand as 
they are, Meredith,”’ he said smoothly. 

Without a word Tim took his departure. 


OWNSTAIRS in the street he stood 
abstractedly before a battered flivver, 
running stubby fingers through his sandy 
hair and whistling softly through his 


teeth, sure signs he was_ perplexed. 
Presently he drove away to lay the 
situation before Molly Merritt, the 


fiancee who also was his bookkeeper, 
general confidante and virtual partner. 

“Two heads are better than one, 
Molly-mine,” he said, when he had told 
her all the agent had said and all that he 

had promised the agent. “What do you 
make of it?’ 

“Easy,” responded the girl, flashing 
Tim a glance from her black eyes that, 
as always, set his head spinning. 

“Tell me,” he demanded. 

“Why, all you have to do is get there 
first with a ship and tie up. I should 
think you’d have seen that.” 
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“Listen, girl,” 
said Tim. 
*‘Hobson was 
the man you 


” 
mean 


“Sweetheart, think again, please. That 
did occur to me, but it won’t do. If we 
took a ship in there and tied up, Ezra’d 
have a fine chance to get me arrested and 
to libel the ship for trespass. Then I’d 
be in court, where he and that miserable 
little fossil up at the shipyards office 
would delay and postpone until our money 
was all gone. Court’s just where they'd 
like to get me, and it’s just where I don’t 
want to be. A good fat lawsuit would 
ruin us, even if we won in the end.” 

“Oh, it’s too bad, Tim!”’ cried the girl, 
laying a hand on his arm and looking so 
sympathetic, so disappointed and withal 
so delectable, that Tim had to violate the 
rule against sentiment during office hours. 

“Bear!” chided Molly, disengaging her- 
self and patting the glossy hair back into 
place. ‘“‘You’re as awful as that naval 
officer mother was telling about last night, 
who went round the country just before 
mother was married, lecturing and kissing 
all the girls.” 

“Hobson!” Tim jumped high in the air 
and cracked his heels together. “Molly- 
mine, you’re a gem, a jewel, a star of 
purest ray serene. Oh, my sanctified 
aunt! How did I ever get along before | 
met this gorgeous girl?” 

“‘What’s the matter now?” she inquired, 
smiling indulgently. She had seen Tim’s 
enthusiasm burst out before. 

“Matter? Listen to that, ye little 
fishes! Here she goes and tells me how to 
beat the game those two aspostles of 
Mammon framed against me, and when I 
show a little appreciation she wants to 
know what’s the matter!” 

Tim seized her about the waist, fox- 
trotted her breathlessly about the little 
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office and wound up by lifting her, as 
though she were a feather, to the top of 
the high desk where she kept books. 

“Listen, girl,” said Tim. “Hobson was 
the man you mean, and what he’s chiefly 
famous for was sinking a ship in Santiago 
harbor so the Spanish fleet couldn’t get 
out. They did, but no matter; he risked 
his life to stop em. Now we, likewise and 
in similar fashion, simply take a ship up 
to that dredged channel that leads to the 
shipyards and sink her a couple of feet 
on to the mud. We’ve got lots of ships, 
haven’t we, Molly-mine? We can spare 
one easy for aday ora week or amonth, or 
however long it takes ’em to capitulate. 
Simple, neat and effective, is it not? 
Ezra can’t get in while we’re there and 
we don’t move until the shipyards people 
pull out of Ezra’s contract and sign our 
lease. Why, it’s a made-to-order situ- 
ation, girl.” 

Molly jumped down from the desk. 
“Go ahead, Tim,” she said. 
understand all your plan, but go ahead, 
start it, and I'll help all I can.” 

“That’s the girl!” approved Tim. 
“Well, you call up Eastman, over at 
Farley’s, and tell him to send us his four 
biggest tugs. Maybe he’d better send 
five; he’ll know best. You tell him to 
move the Nebraska—no the West Vir- 
ginia, she’s the biggest ship we’ve got and 
the finest. We might as well do this 
thing right. Tell Eastman to send ’em 
right after dark; there’s no use giving 
everybody a chance to get out an injunc- 
tion and stop us.””. He jammed on his hat. 

“T’m going to the mayor’s office, to look 
after a minor detail of this fine new 
scheme you presented to me.” 


IM did not have to argue long to get 

the mayor to give what he wanted, 
but, as with so many enterprises that run 
smoothly at the start, there were difh- 
culties ahead. 

“Eastman said he couldn’t send you 
any boats, Tim,” reported Molly when he 
returned. 

“Why not?” Tim demanded with a 
shortness not often used toward Molly. 

“He’s hired them all to Ezra.” 

Tim picked up the telephone. “Get me 
Captain Eastman,” he said when he had 
established connections with the Farley 
company. “Hello, Eastman, this is 
Meredith. What’s all this about no tugs 
for me because Ezra’s hired em?” 

“It’s the truth, Tim,” came back East- 
man’s voice. ‘You needn’t get sore. I 
wouldn’t have let him have ’em if I’d 
known you wanted any boats.” 

“Well, I want to move a battleship. I 
want to move her tonight. How about 
it?” 

“Can’t you warp her along?” 

“Don’t kid me like that. It’s a couple 
of miles and some of the way it’s deep 
water. Can’t we get a fleet of those little 
gasboats of yours and tow her that way?” 

“T wouldn’t chance it,” counselled the 
tugboatman. “It’s going to be thick 
tonight. We’d have two or three of ’em 
ramming each other or going astray or 
something. You’d never get your ship 
where you wanted her, either. Why 
don’t you get some boats from Foley?” 

“Foley? Foley be damned! It was 
Foley’s tug that cut loose and deserted 
when we were trying to beach the Sara- 
toga last spring. I wouldn’t hire a skiff 


Three Bells and a Jingle: 


“T don’t, 


from him if he paid me a thousand a day 
to use it. But he wouldn’t. After I got 
done telling him what I thought of his 
concern he swore he wouldn’t turn out a 
skiff to save me from drowning. No, you 
can discount Foley.” 

“Then you're all through, Tim.” 

“T’ll_ be through when you're bald- 
headed!’ retorted Tim indignantly, it 
being a byword along the waterfront that 
the only thing Eastman was proud of was 
that, though seventy years of age, he had 
not a gray hair in his heavy black thatch. 

“That’s the lad!” commented the boat- 
man, unbending under the implied com- 
pliment. “What’re you going to do about 
It! 

“Move her anyway.” 

“How? 59) 

“She’s a fine thirty-thousand-ton boat. 
She had everything aboard her that a 
ship ought to have last time I was on her. 
Pump and everything, right down to the 
last cotter-pin. She even had her own 
boilers and engines aboard.” 

“Great scuppers and bilges, boy,” 
came back the tugboat man’s voice, “‘you 
can’t mean you're going to move her 
under her own steam?” 

“T can, I do and I’m going to.” 

“Tt can’t be done.” 

“T’m going to do it.” 

“Do you know how long it takes to 
prepare a vessel to sail when everything is 
ready and in order? Where you’ve got 
every facility at hand? 

“No, and I don’t care.” 

“How long did it take your people to 
get this ship ready to bring her up from 
the Navy Yard last month?” 

““A week, more or less. They had some 
minor repairs to make.” 

“And yet you think you're going to 
move her, under her own power, tomor- 
row morning. Have you got any steam 
aboard her at all? A donkey boiler or 


anything?” 

“No. 

“By the big winds of Tatoosh, you’ve 
got a nerve!” 

“T have,” Tim admitted succinctly, 
“and so have you, I’ve heard. That’s, 
why you’re going to skipper my fine big 
boat on this little jaunt.” 

“Who? Me?” demanded Eastman, his 
voice rising. 

“That’s what I said. What’s the mat- 
ter? You're licensed, aint you?” 

“Oh, yes, but I won’t be long if the 
inspectors find out I’m taking thirty- 
thousand-ton battleships round our har- 
bor in a fog. You talk like you were 
going to wheel a baby’s go-cart to a park. 
Why, boy, I followed the sea for forty 
years, and I’ve held a master’s ticket 
more than thirty, but I never had com- 
mand of a boat half that big.” 

“Well, you’ll never have command of one 
any younger. You come on up here and 
I'll tell you about it. I’m busy now. [’ve 
got to see what stores she has left aboard 
and find out what she needs and get it, 
quick, before things close down for the 
day. Don’t you realize it’s getting late? 
I told you I was going to move this boat 
tonight. I’ve got to have her in place 
tomorrow morning.” 

“The tide’ll be running strong then,” 
commented Eastman. 

“Sure,” said Tim. ‘“‘We’ll need it to 

: ; : 
get to where we’re going. This tub of 
mine draws twenty-nine feet.” 
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“I haven’t said I’d take her there yet,” 
said the old captain. 

“If you don’t, I will, license or no - 
license,” promised Tim, and hung up. 

“You seem to have something of a task 
on hand,” commented Molly. 

“IT have, Molly-mine,” said Tim and 
whistled aimlessly through his teeth as he 
jammed his thumb on a button. A gong 
rang in the gashouse down the wharf. 
“But we'll do it.” 


RESENTLY a _ bewhiskered grimy 
little man appeared at the door. 

“Scotty,” inquired Tim, “did you or 
did you not once tell me that you had been 
First Engineer on a merchant steamer? 
Answer yes or no.” 

“T did, Tim,” 
voice from among the whiskers, 
carried a chief’s license for year-rs.”” 

“Then, Mr. Fitzpatrick, you are hereby 
engaged as First of the steamship West 
Virginia, now tied up at this wharf, for a 
cruise up the sound in the general direc- 
tion of Hollover’s shipyards, commencing 
as soon as you can get steam on her. 
Kindly go aboard and investigate the 
amounts and kinds of stores that'll 
be needed, also the condition of the 
machinery. You may or you may not 
have a Chief Engineer with you. If you 
don’t, you’ll be Chief. I’m telling Clark 
to turn over the whole force to you, tem- 
porarily, to start the fires, and you can 
pick out two or three of the likeliest as 
engine room helpers. She’s got to be in 
place and tied up in the morning.’ 

Scotty removed a wad of cotton waste 
from his pocket, meticulously wiped his fin- 
gerson it, and combed his beard with them. 

“The Lor-rd be thankit yon fine engines 
will turn over under-r steam once mor-re, 
burred the bass voice, and his steady gray 
eyes spoke much more eloquently. There 
was pride in them, pride that Tim had 
chosen their owner for a highly respon- 
sible post, and a promise, too, that Scotty 
would do his human limit to fulfill the 
obligation Tim had laid on him so flip- 
pantly. Emotion was about to get the 
better of Scotty. He turned away. 

“Wait a minute, Scotty!” called Tim. 
“T’ll give you electric power aboard within 
a few minutes, so you'll have light and 
maybe can run some of the small auxiliar- 
ies. Will that help?” 

“Man, a gr-rand The door 
slammed behind him. 

“Now, as he says, ‘the Lor-rd_ be 
thankit’ for having made the Scotch to 
run steam engines!” said Molly. 

“Amen,” said Tim and went outside, to 
summon Clark and turn his force of 
torchmen, near-machinists from the brass 

gang and laborers, over to Scotty. The 

riggers he kept for use as deck hands 
against the time when slings must be 
rove and cranes operated to take supplies 
aboard or mooring lines cast off to free the 
West Virginia for what it now appeared 
would be a thoroughly difficult, though 
short, cruise. 

Two other men he kept to run a line of 
electric cable from the feed lines on the 
wharf down into the ship’s dynamo room 
and put power once more on her switch- 
board. Then back to the telephone again, 
to put a call through to naval district 
headquarters. Luck was with him, for 
although the day was drawing to an end 
he found a friend still on hand. 


answered a huge bass 
“and 


idea!” 
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“Captain, dear,” he inquired after they 
had exchanged greetings, “‘is there among 
your acquaintance an engineer officer, 
now in town, off duty tonight who feareth 
not man, neither regardeth the devil? A 
man who’ll try anything once to see 
what'll happen?” 

Laughter came back over the wires, an 
afirmative answer somewhere in_ the 
middle of it. 

“Captain,” continued Tim. “Can you, 
will you, help me out of a hole and give 
the said officer a dose of excitement by 
inviting him to come over here tonight 
and—but that’s about as much as you 
ought to know about it. Just promise 
him plenty of zip and excitement and 
chase him along, if he’ll come. Tell him 
something impossible’s got to be done and 
I’m going to do it. How about it?” 

Once more the laughter and the afirm- 
ative answer. ‘Tim left the office, well 
pleased, to get a report from Scotty as to 
stores wanted 


’*VE lads up on the wharf now, cutting 

up some of that old pine deck planking 
off the Yorktown to start the fires with,” 
announced that individual when Tim had 
found him, armed with a_ flashlight, 
poking through the gloom of the crank- 
pits. “She’s coal enough for a day’s 
steaming, in my estimation, and there’s 
some oil in her lubricating tanks. She’s 
no equipped for regular- -r operation, as 
ye may say, but I’m taking it ye’ll want 
no more than to turn her over at a moder- 
ate speed.” 

“That’s right, just steerage way, and 
power to go against wind and tide.” 

“So I’m firin’ but sax boilers,” went on 
the Scot. “Have ye signed on your 
Chief as yet?” 

“T have and I haven’t,” said Tim. “If 
he comes, he’ll be a Navy man.” Scotty’s 
whiskers bristled and Tim hastened to 
add: “But that needn’t bother you; he’s 
an engineer and a regular fellow.” 

“I’m hopeful he’ll be an engineer,” said 
Scotty. “Things here are horrible, fair 
horrible. I couldna budge the gearing o’ 
the port starting engine and the rust on 
the airpumps is a sin, a red-eyed unre- 
pentant sin. And there’il be a fair hour’s 
work just filling lubricators on the main 
engines. I’d no undertake to start any- 
thing aboard, beyond the pumps, under a 
week for regular operation.” 

“Tt would be hard to believe she had 
deteriorated so much in just the month 
since she steamed in here if a man couldn’t 
see it himself,” was Tim’s comment. “But, 
then, she’d been idle a year before we got 
her, and nobody aboard to do more than 
keep thieves from stealing her brass- 
work.” 

“Ts Meredith down there?’ 
called from the grating above. 
“Yes,” answered Tim. ‘What is it!” 

‘How does it feel to be a lunatic!” 
demanded the voice, and Eastman clam- 
bered down to the plates beside the 
engines, vigorous, spare, alert and smiling. 

“e's not a question of sanity,” Tim 
asserted. “It’s a matter of what the 
Germans called ‘the will to fight.’ Are 
you in on the scrap? She may be a tight 
one at the end. Lord, Eastman, I’ll bet 
I’m grayer than you are,” he added, 
running his fingers through his hair. 

Prospect of a conflict, with Tim’s 
adroit play on his pet vanity, made a 


somebody 


strong appeal to the red-blooded old 
mariner. Tim, seeing him hesitate on 
the brink of acquiescence, took matters 
into a firm hand. 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick,” he said, “let me 
introduce you to the Captain of the West 
Virginia this cruise. Captain Eastman, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, First Assistant Engineer 
and Acting Chief.” 

“T’m in!” cried Eastman, smiling, “I’m 
in! There’s been an Eastman in every 
big scrap round the sound since sixty-four, 
and I guess I’m too old to start over- 
looking the family tradition now. Come 
on, let’s see about a crew for this ship.” 

As Tim and the captain swung down 
the ladder from the ship’s side to the 


“Thada 


wharf a neat, slender man, carrying a 
compact blue roll of work clothes, stepped 
up to them. 

“Mr. Meredith?” 

““Tl’m Meredith,” Tim snapped, observ- 
ing the newcomer had a dimple in his 
cheek. “What do you want?” 

The dimple deepened. 

“‘My name is Brooks,” 
precise, educated tones. “A friend of 
yours and mine at navy headquarters 
told me you had something interesting 
over here.” 

“Oh, I’m mighty glad to know you,” 
responded the shipcracker with greatly 
increased cordiality. “I didn’t know you 
—I didn’t think—” 

“My looks against 
chuckled. 


said the man in 


me!’ Brooks 
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“Well,” conceded Tim, ‘“‘you don’t 
exactly look like a daredevil.” 

“Oh, I’m not. I just like to have ago at 
impossible things, you know.’ 

“You'll have your wish tonight. Well. 
come on up to the office.” 

There, introductions to Molly having 
been performed, Tim astonished Eastman 
with a tale of the shipyards’ breach of 
contract and delighted Brooks with the 
daring effrontery of the plan by which he 
proposed to gain moral justice regardless 
of the legal technicalities. 

“I suppose you know that by all the 
rules what you’ re proposing to do isa sheer 
impossibility ? 

“T hear you and Eastman say 





look at some of the grates when I was below 


“Of course, it simply can’t be done, but, 
do you know, I believe we three can do 
it; 

“Tt’s going to be done,” averred ‘Tim 
doggedly. “T hope you two’ll help, but if 
you won’t, by the nine big chimes in 
Satan’ s belfry, I’ll do the trick myself!’ 

“That’s the spirit!” cried Eastman. 

“What ship do you intend to move?” 
asked the navy man, dimpling again. 

“The West Virginia.” 

“Ah, and you say you’re starting steam 
on her?” 


*Wes,” 
“How many boilers?” 
Cit abe ”? 
Six. 
“That would make a ten knot speed 
possible.” 


‘That would be plenty. 
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“And you want me to take charge of 
her engine room staff?’ 

“Tf you will be so good.” 

“Not at all. This promises, indeed, to be 
an interesting evening. What about a 
crew! he 

‘Well, I’ve no one actually on hand but 
my force here—seventeen or eighteen 
burners, five riggers, a couple of cranemen, 
seven or eight from the brass gang, and 
Sc otty,your r coadjutori in the engine room.’ 

‘Any of them navy men? 

“Two or three of the riggers are, and 
perhaps some of the burners belonged to 
the seaman branch.” 

“Any of them had fire room or engine 
room experience in merchant craft?’ 
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“We won’t need so many on deck,” 
smiled Eastman. ‘‘A man at the wheel, 
another on the bridge, myself, seven or 
eight forrard and the same number aft 
to handle the lines. Say seventeen. 


Could do with less.” 


“Why do you ask, Molly?” Tim 
inquired. 
“Well,” the girl replied, “if you want 


men that have served in the Navy, the 
American Legion meets tonight. ‘That 
burner, Blake, told me so when he laid off 
this afternoon. Said he had to go and 
fix up some sort of a report from a com- 
mittee he was on.” 

“Molly, you’ve saved the situation 
again!” cried Tim. “Mr. Brooks, sup- 


a while ago and they were a thing to make a good fireman weep 


“TI think not. I had a look at some of 
the grates when Ff was below a while ago 
and they were a thing to make a good 
hreman weep. 


“Hmm. I wish we could get some 
trained men.” 

“How many do you want?” asked 
Molly quietly. 

“Well, let’s see. Six boilers. That’s 


six firemen, if all six know their business. 
And six coal passers. Too bad she’s not 
an oil burner. And three water tenders. 
Two engine rooms. We need two men 
each, and three would be better, in view 
of the fact the ship had been out of service 
and may need extra attention at some 
points. And a man in charge. I think 
the engine room staff can be as few as 
twenty, but I’d like twenty-five better.” 


pose you go on aboard while | go up and 
see whether some of them won’t bear a 


hand.” 


Y ten o’clock, when there yet remained 
eight hours within which Tim could 
press his enterprise with hope of success, 
he was back at the wharf with a gg 
of laughing, skylarking fellows, led by 
burley negro cook he had pao ll 
from an all-night restaurant and followed 
by his battered flivver, now loaded down 
with a bale of assorted overalls and a food 
supply adequate for a small army. 
ere was little moving ashore, but 
aboard the West Virginia was a stir of 
activity. 
A light or two was burning on deck; the 
sidelights were battling bravely with the 
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fog and up on the bridge Tim could descry 


Eastman’s spare figure, his face illumined 


by a glow which alternately rose and 
dimmed as the old seafarer pulled at his 
cigar. 

Tim lined up his men on the deck. 

“Deck force one pace to the front, 
black-gang stand fast,” he ordered. 
“Captain Eastman, here are your men. 
The rest of you come on below.” 

Down through the hatchways and the 
passages Tim led his reinforcements to a 
stretch of deck, where they changed to 
working clothes, and then to the entrance 
to the engine room. Brooks, in faded 
dungarees and a white cap whose lack of 
insignia somehow failed to hide the fact 
he was a naval officer, came out to look 
them over. 

“All navy men?” he asked, 
appraising eye over the group. 
“Yes, sir,” they chorused. 

swiftly, accurately, he told off each to 
his work and sent them to fire room or 
bunkers or into the engine rooms. 

**A good lot,” he commented to ‘Tim. 
‘We'll get some steam now. ‘Time, too.’ 

**How’s it gone?” asked Tim. 

Brooks’ dimple appeared. 

“Badly, down here. But not so badly 
as it would have gone without your man 
Scotty. He’s a corker.” 

“Specifically, what’s 
thing I can do to help?” 

“Well, we haven’t been able to move 
the sliding gear that couples the starting 
engine with the port main engine. It 
seems to be fast on its shaft. Your Scot 
has a couple of fellows using coal oil to 
see if it would cut the rust, and hammer- 
ing gently to shake it up a little and help 
the coal oil penetrate. But we’ve had no 
luck so far. And I don’t like the look of 
the steering gear. The tiller yoke seems 
to be fast.” 

“Which do you want first?” 

“The starting engine, so we can warm 
up the main engines gradually. But first 
of all I want some steam. It'll take three 
hours anyway after you get the first 
boiler hot, to get up working pressure.” 

“Then let’s go to the fire rooms first.” 

The “black hole” was lighted by oc- 
casional incandescent electrics whose 
attempts to penetrate the grimy air did 
little more than invest each globe with a 
six inch halo of reddish light. They gave 
less real illumination than the glare from 
opened fire-doors. There Brooks and 
Tim found the new crew relieving the 
torchmen who had been doing make- 
shift duty. Wearied by more than four 
hours of gruelling, even if ineffectual, toil, 
the burners were glad to relinquish scoops 
and barrows and take their departure for 
other and cooler regions. —The new men 
threw scoopfuls of coal into the fireboxes 
with that spreading twist that puts coal 
evenly all over a big area. Rakes and 
slice bars that the torchmen had not 
known how to use came down off their 
racks. Clinkers were hauled out relent- 
lessly and dumped on the floor to add 
their fumes to the atmosphere and their 
glow to the scanty light. Water tenders 
went methodically about, trying gauges, 
locating cocks and valves and tracing 
down pipe lines. There were trained men 
on duty once more on the West Virginia’s 
plates and in her bunkers. The fires 
began to do their work. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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* OW’LL you have it?”’ asked 
the barber: “Wet or dry?” 
“Dry for mine,” answered 
Blair, “in hair-cuts and 
cocktails.” 

He regarded the mirror complacently, 
admiring the image of a young man of the 
world which he there beheld, and noting 
incidentally how much it improved the ap- 
pearance of the same to be well cropped. 
The barber, with equal complacency, met 
his eye in the glass: 

“T’m with you on the cocktails. But 
when it comes to hair-cuts I like a little 
Pinaud, myself. Your hair seems to be 
getting a bit thin, too,” he added sug- 
gestively. 
~ Blair said nothing. He knew them of 
old—these barbers with their razors, their 
strops, their soaps, their variously per- 
fumed waters, their infinite ingenuities for 
parting a customer and his money! So the 
concluding operations of the occasion were 
conducted in silence. 

“That right, sir?’ inquired the barber 
at length, throwing off the swathing cloths 
of his victim. “T’ll show you how it looks.”’ 

He produced a handglass which he 
manipulated in such a way as to reveal to 
Blair the back of his own head. Blair saw 
how he looked. He never had seen it look 
that way before. And what he saw gave 
him, among other emotions, a terror lest 
the barber should witness the triumph of 
his own irony. So he distributed the 
gratuities expected of him with as high an 
air of nonchalance as he could muster. 
And then he fled. Two purposes suc- 
ceeded each other in his mind, to the ex- 
clusion of all other consciousness. ‘The 
first was to put forever behind him the dis- 
coverer of his shame. The second was to 
ascertain as quickly as possible, for him- 
self, the true facts of his case. 

He was not a man, Blair, greatly given 
to the mirror. Not that he was above 
admiring the effect of a tie or the cut of a 
coat. But there were studies which he 
pursued more assiduously than that of 
Narcissus. When, however, he at last 
locked himself into his own room it was 
with a feverish haste that he seized his 
shaving glass and made for the mirror. He 
then held the glass on high, tipped it 
this way and that, finally caught the 
right angle, and, yes—he met_ the 
cruel confirmation with as bold a 
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front as he could 
There it was, the Spot, vivid, inexorable, 
glaring at him like a malignant eye. 
There were things in that eye—there were 
things. The sensation it gave him was too 
absurd. He tried to laugh it away. 
“Out, damned spot!” he exclaimed. 
And he put the glass down. It was idiotic 
to be prinking there like a girl in her first 
ball dress. As he walked across the room, 
however, he could not resist a temptation 
to feel of the place. He began to rummage 
gingerly in his hair. The barber was right 
he felt a sudden flash of fury at the 
man!—it was not so thick as once it had 
been. But it felt as it had felt yesterday, 
the day before, the day before that. Could 
he not be mistaken? He must take one 
more look. And he did so, this time ad- 
justing the complicated reflections more 


easily. But his adjuration had been of no 
avail. Nay, his own touch had deceived 
him. The spot was not out. It was in— 


very muchin. Itwasintostay. It looked 
at him, whichever way he turned, like a 
horrid, leering eye. It stared him out of 
countenance. So he threw down the glass 
again and once more tried persiflage. 

“““Go up, bald-head!’ ” he said to him- 
self, aloud. 

It sounded distinctly foolish in the 
empty room. The late sunshine pouring 
in at the windows made him feel as if he 
had been publicly caught in a betise. He 
threw himself on the lounge, in a shame- 
faced way, and proceeded to study the 
beauties of the ceiling. As he tilted his 
head to do so, he touched the wall. And 
the cold of it against his scalp made him 
jump as if he had been branded. But the 
iron did not stop at his skull. It went on 
down through him. He could almost hear 
it sizzle in his soul. 

“Well,” he remarked with forced phil- 
osophy, “‘it’s come.” 

Just what had come, he did not for the 
moment specify. Perhaps he could not 
have done so. It was something very un- 
comfortable, though, even if it was ridicu- 
lous, and philosophy didn’t seem to help 
it any better than persiflage. The more 
he considered it the more uncomfortable it 
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grew. It gradually filled him with a 
curious cold pang. It filled the room 
He could not bear it. 
“Well,” he growled sardonically, 
looking for his hat, “if it won’t ‘out’ 
by itself we'll have to take it out. It’s too 
blamed stuffy in here.” 

He felt the importance of the occasion, 
as being his first public appearance in the 
character of a bald-headed man. It made 
him rather conscious and apologetic. It 
also made him welcome the opportunity of 
wearing a hat. For he knew that within- 
doors, hereafter, the eyes of men would 
mockingly follow him wherever he went. 
At the very moment, however, of stepping 
into the air his assurance a little misgave 
him. An old gentleman happened to be 
passing—an old gentleman below the rear 
of whose hat brim projected into the light 
of day a ludicrous half moon. Blair in- 
stinctively, albeit unobtrusively, sought 
the corresponding region of his own person. 

“Huh!” he grunted in relief. “I guess 
we're not quite so bad as that—yet 
awhile.” 

He resumed his progress a trifle more at 
ease. But fatalities beset him. Boys were 
playing ball in the street, under horses’ 
hoofs and in defiance of police regulations. 
Most of them were bareheaded, and he be- 
lieved they did it on purpose to show off 
their little polls; how absurdly uniform 
they were in color. He felt a sudden re- 
sentment against them, as if he had been 
the prophet Elisha; and he wished he 
could set bears on them. He would throw 
in the barber as the piece de resistance. 
That barber! Blair would like to tell him 
what he thought of him. But he would dis- 
miss such low themes from his mind. As 
he turned the corner, though, the first 
thing he beheld was the portrait, on a bill- 
board, of a splendid gentleman with flow- 
ing locks, and a modest announcement of 
the preparation to which such triumphs 
were due. 

“Really,” said Blair to himself, ‘I must 
look those people up. There may be some- 
thing in it. I’m not so far gone, after all. 
And at my age—you never can tell—” 

Then an automobile went by. There 
were four persons in it, two young men 
and two girls, hatless all. Blair looked 
after them eagerly, hopefully. If they 
would only justify him! But no spot was 
there. The young people whirled gaily up 
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the avenue as if the world belonged to 
them, and Blair knew it did. His heart 
sank yet again. The smartness of the 
1uto, the prettiness of the girls, the hil- 
arity and unconcern of the whole business, 
struck him like a blow. 

“Yes,” he thought, “it’s come. And 
why should it come to me rather than to 
them? Are they more virtuous than I? 
Are they more learned? Do they know 
Gothic architecture from Renaissance, or 
a sine froma cosine? No. But they have 
more hair. Therefore—Q. E. D.” 

This cryptic utterance, with its some- 
what mixed references, apparently had the 
effect of guiding Blair’s thoughts into 
more definite lines. “They,” as he walked, 
became the burden of his meditations. 
(hat is to say, some of them did. They 
made for him a composite of eyes gray, 
blue, black, bbown—even the modern hues 
f yellow and green; of hair auburn, chest- 
nut, golden, raven, and every other shade 
most approved of poets; of aspects smiling 
ind grave, rosy and pale, ingenuous and 
subtle. They were Venuses, Madonnas, 
Medeas, Giocondas—the whole gallery of 
types the most distracting known to man. 
He had always vaguely expected that one 
of them—perhaps all of them: such things 
had been recorded—would some day 
appear, and— Well, he had never quite 
settled what was to happen next. It 
wouldn’t exactly do for them to fall on his 
neck at that stage of the game. That 
would cut out too many of the preliminary 
excitements which customarily went with 
such adventures. Neither would he fall 
on their neck. It would be too public. 
They might not like it. T 
would run away if he tried. At all events, 
something very breathless was to take 
place. He was to pursue them over land 
and sea. He was to endure fire and sword 
for their sake. And in the end they were, 
so to speak, to fall into his mouth like ripe 
plums. Or perhaps it wouldn’t come to 
anything in the end: things didn’t, now- 
adays. But, at least, it was going to be 
very ravaging for somebody. If it didn’t 
turn out a Browning business it would 
turn out a Tristan and Isolde business. 
And Tristan and Isolde, as a domestic 
tableau, were almost more pictorial than 
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the Brownings. Or the denouement was 
to be a fine renunciation, with moving 
scenes of parting; and he was to finish up 
grandly with an extinct volcano for a 
heart—dead to the world forevermore. 


HE only trouble was that he had never 

yet encountered them. Julia Larkin, 
hitherto, had been the sole approach to 
them; and whatever else Julia might be, 
she certainly was no Venus. Least of all 
was she a Madonna, a Medea, or a 
Gioconda. And now they, the others, 
had maddeningly appeared before him in 
a motor car, merely to vanish away the 
next instant—at one moment in life when 
he found himself least disposed to speed 
after them. For a bald spot, somehow or 
other, did not seem in keeping with the 
order of experiences which he had been 
considering. He inwardly contemplated 
the spectacle of a gentleman so afflicted 
pursuing Beauty over moor and fen, his 
spot gleaming pale behind him as he went; 
and he laughed grimly to himself. But 
there was more than a laugh in it. Was 
not Beauty the portion of every man? 
And if fate was so ironical as to withhold 
her until Time had begun his work, must 
she then forever be forsworn? ‘These 
questions were disheartening, and Blair 
put them from him. It was too ignoble 
—the way tragedy and comedy ran to- 
gether in the world. You never could find 
one without the other to throw in a tang 
of irony. He tried to console himself for 
this chaotic state of affairs with the vol- 
cano, by fancying that he was already 
dead to the world, that his passionate 
heart had poured forth its last streams. 
But even that failed—unless extinct vol- 
canoes felt as uncomfortable inside as he 
did. 

“My good fellow,” he said with some 
heat to himself, “you started out to take 
a walk as a baldheaded man, and you’d 
better finish it in that character. You 
mistook your role, that’s all. Some people 
are born to autos and ambrosial locks. 
Other people are born to a bald spot and 
the trolley. You imagined you belonged 
to the former class, but it turns out that 
you don’t. So the sooner you stop trying 
to cover your nakedness with a hat, and 
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the sooner you take to your natural con- 
veyance, the less you will be like a whited 
sepulcher full of dead men’s bones.” 

In accordance with which declaration 
he took off his hat and made for the regu- 
lation side of the crossing. The next in- 
stant he realized that only on the impulse 
could his courage have risen to the point 
of waiting there uncovered. He expected 
that boys would follow him hooting, that 
a mob would collect to point at him the 
finger of scorn. But no: the public took it 
quite as a matter of course that a young 
man of his age and capabilties should 
begin to look the worse for wear and 
should patronize such rapid transit facili- 
ties as were within the means of the prole- 
tariat. They took it so much as a matter 
of course that Blair began to forget his 
agitation in a feeling of chagrin. He even 
boarded the first car without asking him- 
self where he was going. Not that he 
particularly cared. It was with some sur- 
prise, however, that he eventually discov- 
ered himself to be speeding along a great 
serrated arc intermittently toward the 
bay, between houses which plainly knew 
little of autos. He found a certain dis- 
traction in gazing up at these as he passed. 
It appeared to him that on every other sill 
leaned a bald-headed man, who gave him 
a pointed look, as who should say: “Don’t 
take it so hard, my good young man. You 
will have company.” ‘They got on his 
nerves. For some reason he thought of 
the young people in the motor car. 
“They’re probably visiting the chateaux 
of the Loire by this time. I wonder how 
they like it. This is the kind of traveling 
we do—we baldheaded people.”” And he 
relapsed into the volcanic mood. 

“Ferries!”’ 

The conductor roused Blair from his 
revery by slamming over the seat-backs 
for the return trip. He got up with the 
idea of taking another line up-town. 
There seemed nothing else to do for one 
who was born to the trolley. But when 
he emerged upon the crowded pavement 
before the ferry building despair seized so 
violently upon him that he flung himself 
fanatically into the ebb-tide of commuters 
setting strongly toward the other shore of 
the bay. It carried him to the ticket office 





“Well, Cap," uttered a cheerful voice behind him, ‘thinkin’ o’ jumpin’ overboard?” 
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and through the gate with the last des- 
perate rush of tardy boat-catchers. He 
stood at the end of the lower after 
deck and watched the space between the 
piers fill with creaming foam from the 
screw of the boat. As the steamer moved 
out from the shadow of the ferry tower 
into the stream, it was as if he had been 
lifted into the climax of the sunset. The 
glamour of it glorified the city he had left. 
It touched the traffic about the waterfront 
with a light of romance. It turned the 
soiled waters of the bay into an enchanted 
flood of blue and white and red-gold. 
Against it the restored sky line of the hilly 
town stretched in velvet silhouette. Blair 
took it all in from this unexpected and un- 
accustomed vantage. The view might 
have been one he had never seen. That 
wonderful black outline was the backbone 
of a city he knew naught of. The spell of 
the hour led him back in thought to the 
city to which he had come from college— 
how curiously long ago! He recalled the 
same impression of strangeness. Thread- 
ing in imagination the long streets that 
ran there under that receding golden haze, 
he remembered how they looked to him 
when he first wandered through them in 
search of something to do. How vast and 
forbidding their towers had loomed above 
him! Would any of them give entrance to 


The Bald Spot: H.G. Dwight 
him when he knocked? And which would 
be the one? He had knocked at a good 
many, too. An amazing number had been 
oblivious to the honor of harboring him. 
Huge as they were, they were all crowded 
to the roof with cheerful, busy, superior 
persons, who naturally had no mind to 
crowd themselves still further at a mere 
knock from without. But one of the 
towers did take him in at last—a tall one 
above Lotta’s fountain, which gave an end 
to his wanderings, only to send him out on 
wanderings more painful still. He thought 
of them, looking back toward the sunset 
that deepened above their sky, as of things 
almost impersonal. He thought, too, how 
different it had come to seem—the being a 
cheerful, busy, superior person in one of 
the towers! For he had passed through a 
reporter’s probation days, had come at 
last to a desk high above the city, where 
the city noises came rather musically to 
him in their mingling. But, as he listened 
to them, he had never yet heard what he 
always expected he should hear—the 
sound of his own fame. So many names 
came up from the newsboys’ throats— 
those criers of immortality. Should not 
his own be one day borne to him? And for 
better reasons than those which so curi- 
ously gave men, sometimes, the notoriety 
of a day—like finding a lost jewel, or fall- 
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ing from the steel frame of a rising build- 
ing. Well, there was no reason except 
that he had never done anything. 
“Doing things!” That was another 
piece of youth, like the young ladies of his 
more romantic moments. He had never 
been able very narrowly to define them 
the things. In that case he probably 


could have done them. But they were of 


a highly decorative order. They were also 
to prove of inestimable benefit to the 
world at large—with a large W. And the 
World’s gratitude, incidentally, would 
enable him to retire to private life on the 
proceeds. After which there would be an 
appropriate tablet in the Hall of Fame, 
and a column or two in future encyclope- 
dias. And now— 

With the very impulse to smile indul- 
gently upon himself, there came to Blair 
for the first time the full sense of what it 
meant. If he could smile at his youth, 
and the vanities of his youth, it was be- 
cause his youth was gone. And that was 
no smiling matter. That was what had 
been near him all the afternoon. “That 
was what he had been trying to get away 
from. But now he had to face it. It was 
all very well to tell himself that he was a 
fool to get into such a state for such a pre- 
posterous reason; that his calamity was 

(Continued on page 56) 





Bliss and the Earthly Choir 


By James Rorty 


Bliss of Associated-—you know Bliss, 
His time is money—one day told me this: 


There was an option and a date to make; 

The motor fumed and panted, for the stake 
Was big, when suddenly a wilful spark 
Incredibly betrayed him. It grew dark; 

The engine fluttered, feebly groaned and sighed, 
And then, disgustingly, it gasped and died, 
And Bliss, descending from the seat of power, 
Raging, profaned the placid evening hour: 

Hell and damnation! Good God! Was it meet 
To be thus sordidly reduced to feet? 

So reasoned Bliss, and, clamoring, for a space 
Assailed the quiet of that lonely place. 

The twilight deepened, and an early star 
Arising, sent a mild, inquiring spar 

Of light to Bliss, who stirred and swore a bit 
And shivered as the bats began to flit. 

Time passed, the laboring cosmos turned about 
Till all the swarming stars trooped gayly out; 
Each with its tiny rhythmic cry grew bright 
Like crickets in the fields of summer night. 
Bliss lit a big cigar. He felt the evening dew 
Cooling his face and hands, and bleakly knew 


That crucial date was missed. He wondered why 


There was such ordered leisure in the sky. 


Prompt to their time the belled herds wandered down 
The hill, and clanked off toward the distant town. 
A lone cow, pausing, stared—then tossed her head 


At something Bliss was sure he had not said. 

The wide night thrilled with voices. It was this, 
It seems, that gave most puzzlement to Bliss: 
There were ten thousand baying frogs, he guessed, 
In one small marsh, each vocaling his best 

As if it somehow mattered. From a limb 

That barred the moon, a horned owl glared at him 
Gravely too-hooing. Whether it was sad 

For valid reasons, or was merely mad, 

Bliss wondered. Why was every living thing 
Possessed not just to live and breathe, but sing? 
Indeed, Bliss mused, those myriad lives were caught 
In harmonies he had not even sought. 

And yet Bliss too had known a vocal age; 

In youth he dreamed and studied for the stage. 
And even now it would be rather quaint 
(Too-hoo!) yes, quaint and prove no mental taint 
If, in this solitude, he should essay— 

Bliss cleared his throat. Then, with a sudden bray 
A nearing motor put the owl to flight 

And with an imperious wand of light 

Silenced the frogs. The peepers were drowned out 
By drumming engines, and the welcoming shout 
Of Bliss, who soon was speeding toward his date, 
For which, it seemed, he was not quite too late. 


This was the tale. ‘It sounded rather queer 
From Bliss. In fact, it almost makes me fear 
The man some day will have his little fling: 
He'll fall in love, or rob a church, or sing. 
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YXZHEN Holland first saw Alex- 

andra Larsen she reminded 
him of a Norse goddess, but when 
he returned from an arduous week 
spent in estimating the timber in 
the valley beyond the Larsen homestead 
and came on her as she was cutting 
roses in front of the house, she seemed 
more than ever to have stepped bodily 
out of viking days. He paused and threw 
lown his pack. 

“Your people came in this morning,” 
she said, meeting his eyes frankly and in- 
dicating the handsome cruiser that lay 
inchored in Claspknife Arm. His people 
meant his employer, S. Wentworth 
\loore, and Edie Moore, the girl Holland 
honestly believed he loved. “I was going 
to send these roses out to the yacht. Will 

ou take them?” 

“Thanks ever so much,” said Holland, 
feeling a sudden irritation. He was going 
to dispossess these people, build a clutter 
if camp buildings on their homesite, drag 
fifty million feet of logs across their or- 
chard to its utter destruction—and this 
girl who had been born there could smile 
ind make his party a gift of flowers. 

Yet he had seen the tears creep into 
her eyes when her father had explained 
the situation to her. ‘‘We are offering a 
liberal sum for the place,” Holland had 
told her when she made her first and only 
protest. Her answer had been: “Can 
your money make trees and flowers 
grow?” 

She was smiling now, without rancor, 
although he felt that she regarded him as 
a despoiler. His company owned the 
timber in the valley and the logical way 
to get it out was through the Larsen 
property. 

olland took the roses aboard the yacht. 
When he had bathed and changed he told 
Moore that the logging proposition was 
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even better than they had expected. 
“T have not got Larsen’s quit-claim 
deed to the waterfront,” he added. “I 
made him a fair offer. He agreed in effect 
that he wouldn’t buck us. Hasn’t the 
money. I didn’t try to rush him; he’s 
kind of sentimental about that place. But 
I made it clear that we had the top hand. 
I’ll fix it up before we leave—probably in 
the morning.” 

And then he learned that they would 
be there a week or more owing to a break- 
down of the engine. This appealed to the 
energetic Edie and to a less degree to her 
guests, two young women and two men 
from town; Edie straightway began plan- 
ning an expedition ashore for two or three 
days. She had studied Alex Larsen 
through her binoculars, and had then 
gone ashore to satisfy her curiosity about 
this striking daughter of the Vikings. 
There she had met the Larsen sons, seven- 
teen and nineteen, and entranced them. 
They agreed heartily to act as guides into 
the woods. So the party was made up of 
the seven from the Swan and the three 
youthful Larsens. Holland said nothing. 
He had just come out of that presumably 
alluring forest, hot, sweaty, rather tired, 
eager for good food and a decent bed. 
But Edie decided for him. 

Up through the timber they went, along 
a trail that would have saved Holland 
much labor had he been told about it. 
Young Olaf grinned; he knew what Hol- 
land was thinking about the trail. After 
a hasty lunch they all went fishing 
along the stream they were following. By 
a natural sequence they fell into pairs, 


and Holland found himself beside Alex. 


Fast in her rock cradle the old, 


old ship rested her decrepit 
length, a bleached hulk 


High 
and Dry 


They fished, but they also talked, 
seated by a pool. He told of his 
struggles and success in the Moore 
company. She told him the history 
of the Larsen family. They were 
sailing masters out of Copenhagen for 
generations; her grandfather had come to 
the B. C. coast in the early days; her 
father had been born there; the family had 
lived on Claspknife Arm for thirty years. 

“Then why in the name of Heaven 
didn’t you get a clear title to that place 
long ago!” he demanded impulsively. 

“The reason’s simple enough, but it’s 
fortunate for your plan that we didn’t. If 
I could find the Gunhild I’d show you—” 
she added after a pause. 

“T beg pardon?” 

She turned slightly startled eyes on 
him. ‘Oh, I was talking to myself. You 
are probably too sensible and practical 
to dream out loud.’ 

“T’m not much of a day-dreamer,” he 
replied, feeling that this girl pitied him 
for these qualities. 

They climbed up to the next bench, 
from where they could see the upper 
waterfall. “The lake lies through that 
notch beyond,” she told him. ‘They say 
it is only a couple of miles or so. My 
brothers have seen it from a distance, but 
nobody ever goes in there.” 

That night in camp, as Holland lay 
smoking on his blankets before turning 
in, a curious transformation took place be- 
fore his drowsy eyes. He seemed to be 
beside Alex on a high cliff looking down 
at a lake, and on the lake sailed an archaic 
vessel, a small, strangely old craft with 
a high poop. He saw men on her deck, 
and one of them wore a cocked hat. “On 
a lake in the mountains, twelve hundred 
feet above the sea,” he thought sleepily. 
“That is funny.” And then he was wide 
awake, chilled by the night air. The 
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camp was silent; it was two o'clock. 
Moonlight flooded the gorge. He put on 
a sweater and left the sleepers. 

By the pool he found Alex, also fully 


dressed. ‘“‘I can’t sleep any more,” she 
explained. “I’d like to go look at that 
lake.” 


“That’s queer,” he observed. “I was 
just dreaming about looking at a lake and 
a crazy ship where no ship ought to be.” 
He heard the quick catch of her breath. 

“What was your dream-ship like?” she 
asked. She listened closely while he told 
her, and then she said: “There is a lake.” 

“And a ship?” he asked. 

“Perhaps. Shall we go see?” 

He agreed; somehow it seemed to be 
the perfectly natural thing to do. 

They climbed steadily for two hours; 
when the sun rose they stood on the rim 
of a bold bluff looking down at the lake. 
“Huh!” Holland grunted. ‘“‘It’s just as 
I saw it—except the old ship.” 

“Tt’s just as I saw it, too,” said Alex 
after a pause. “And I’m going down to it.” 

“What’s the sense?” he asked. “It’s 
steep and will be a deuce of a climb back 
here. I’m satisfied.” 

“I’m not,” she replied. “I won’t be 
until I reach the lake, until—”’ 

“Go on, then,” Holland agreed. ““You’re 
the leader of this expedition.” 

Twenty minutes later, as related in the 
first half of this story, they stood on the 
shore of the strangest lake Holland had 
ever seen. It had no beaches. Thicket 
and timber merged with the water, as if 
the lake had risen year after year in an 
attempt to drown the forest. Dead 
trunks rose from the surface. 

Alex hurried along the steep shore as if 
she had a destination, and he followed 
over ledges, gullies, down timber, to 
where he saw signs that the face of the 
northern mountain had fallen, filled the 
deep gorge and raised the lake—perhaps 
even formed it. At last they broke 
through the thicket and came out on the 
rocky shore. Holland stopped, petrified, 
while she drew a long shuddering breath. 
A little below their ledge lifted the deck 
of an ancient wooden ship, wedged fast 
in a granite cleft. 

“Here is the ship—our ship,” she said 
softly. 

Holland relieved his pent-up feelings: 
““Well—I'll be tee-totally damned!” 


PART II 


AST in her rock cradle, shored up 
by the low walls of the cleft, the 
old, old ship rested her decrepit 
length, a bleached, weatherworn 
hulk. Her masts had long gone by the 
board. The metal of her fittings was cor- 
roded to the vanishing point. Moss lined 
her bulwarks and replaced the calking in 
her open seams. There was not a rope’s 
end nor a shred of her canvas left. But 
the imperishable lignum vitae blocks that 
had carried her running-gear lay about on 
her deck, by the rotted stubs of her masts, 
where they had fallen by her vanished 
iron chain-plates. Brown rust streaks 
alone remained of her ironwork. Aft, a 
great hammered copper binnacle endured 
where her steering gear had gone down 
before the heavy hand of time. She filled 
the cleft with her ruin, a vessel of perhaps 
a hundred tons. 
“T’ll be eternally jiggered!”’ Holland 
modified the expression of his astonish- 
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ment. “How did she get here and how 
long ago?” 

“Over seventy years,” the girl answered. 

“How do you know?” he demanded 
instantly. “You say you’ve never even 
seen this lake. And how does a ship this 
size come on a lake twelve or fifteen 
hundred feet above sea level? How do 
you know?” 

“T do know,” she returned gently. 

“Well,” Holland said impulsively after 
an interval, “here she is, anyway. Now 
for the skeletons and the treasure.” 

“There are no skeletons,” Alex said 
imperturbably. “There may be treasure.” 

“You’re too mysterious,” Holland pro- 
tested. “If you know all about this don’t 
be such aclam. Tell me. I’m just about 
googly-eyed over the whole business.” 

“There is no great mystery about the 
ship—only about us finding her,” she 
replied. “‘T’ll tell you all I know about it 
presently. But first let’s get aboard.” 

“She'll fall to pieces if you lay a hand 
on her. She'll be punky rotten from 
above and below. Didn’t you say seventy 
years? Exposed wood doesn’t last thirty 
in this climate. Better keep off her unless 
you want to break a leg,” Holland 
warned. 

Alex shook her head. 

“*She’s all teak, copper-fastened. There 
are teak timbers on the China Coast 
where she was built that have stood two 
thousand years.” 

Alex put her foot down on the bulwark, 
shook it, stepped aboard. Holland 
stamped on the deck, found it solid. He 
tried the wood with his knife. Under the 
weathered exterior it was brown, close- 
grained stuff. Her old bones were firm 
yet. 

“We must get below. Aft, under the 
quarterdeck,” the girl directed. She 
moved, quickly now, with an excited 
eagerness. At a break aft of the binnacle 
a companionway lifted. The sliding 
cover was fast, swollen with long exposure 
to rain and wind and sun. But the low 
divided doors came away in their hands 
when they tugged; the corroded fastenings 
were brittle as ship’s biscuit. A musty 
smell rose from the dim interior. Alex 
put her foot over the sill. 

“Careful. Let me go first. This is no 
place to break bones on a rotten ladder.” 

She shook her head, went down the 
steps. Holland followed. They stood on 
the floor of a small cabin. In berths 
on either side lay the powdery dust of 
long-rotted bedding. Alex stood a 
moment, looking from side to side. Then 
she got down on her knees on the musty, 
warped floor and pawed in the litter until, 
with a little triumphant exclamation, she 
hooked her fingers in a copper ring-bolt 
buried in its socket. But against her 
tugging it remained immovable. 

“Here. Let me.” 

She gave way to Holland. He lifted 
stoutly, braced himself and lifted again. 
At his best effort a square section of 
flooring came away. He threw the trap- 
door aside. They bent over the hole, 
their heads almost touching. 

“Lift out the box,”’ Alex whispered. 

It was perhaps eighteen inches wide and 
two feet long. Its corners were bound 
with copper wrought in quaint patterns. 
A great hasp and staple held down the 
lid. At either end a massive copper 
handle was riveted to the wood—wood 
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that had once been lacquered but was now 
moldy green to match its corroded copper 
trim. 

“Fine old antique,” Holland said, 
lightly. He laid hold of one handle. “‘Good 
Lord!” he continued, “I can’t budge it. 
Is it nailed to her timbers?” 

For answer the girl reached to the hasp, 
pulled it free, and turned back the heavy 
lid. They squatted there, gazing silently 
down. 

For the box was half full of rotten bits 
of leather bags, and between these morsels 
of leather all the rest was gold, fine flour 
gold, grains like wheat and nuggets to the 
size of an acorn. There was no mistaking 
the weight and dull glint of that virgin 
metal. Alex lifted a handful. 

“Sometimes,” she murmured, “dreams 
do come true.” 

“This is simply incredible,” Holland 
said siowly. ‘“‘Nevertheless, it appears to 
be a fact. But you have knowledge of 
this that goes beyond mere dreaming?” 

“Of course,” she admitted. ‘““This was 
the Gunhild, my great-grandfather’s ship, 
in which he sailed from Bombay in 1841 
on a trading expedition along the Siberian 
coast.” 

She rolled a nugget in her palm. 

“Tsn’t it pretty?” 

“What about grandfather and the Gun- 
hild?”’ Holland prompted. 

“Oh, yes. It’s quite simple. This 
enterprising Larsen swapped a whaling 
bark for the Gunhild in India, loaded her 
with trade goods and went up toward 
Bering Sea. He had heard there was 
placer gold to be got from the natives 
as well as fur. And he did get the gold. 
Off the Aleutians a winter gale blew the 
Gunhild for days to the southeast. She 
brought up on this coast and sailed up 
these inland waterways. It was all 
uncharted then—known only by Van- 
couver’s description. They made anchor 
at the head of a long, narrow bight to get 
fresh water and refit ship. And overnight 
the whole side of a mountain slid down 
and blocked the passage behind them. So 
they couldn’t get the Gunhild out.” 

“But why,” Holland’s practical mind at 
once formulated the obvious question, 
“why did they leave this? Having left it 
why didn’t they come back for it? Here’s 
a fortune in portable form.” 

“Remember,” Alex said, “this hap- 
pened long before our time. There were 
no ports on this coast, no Seattle, no San 
Francisco. A few Jesuit priests in Cali- 
fornia and a Russian fort away north— 
that was all; on a wild coast peopled by 
bold savages. These men had to carry 
food, weapons and tools. Their lives 
were worth more than gold. An axe or a 
flask of powder was worth more to them 
than all this. Consider the weight of 
gold 

“As a matter of fact they never had a 
chance to take this. Their vessel was shut 
in a pond behind a slide. They couldn’t 
move her overland. So they set about 
building a longboat on the sea below the 
slide. There were only ten in the original 
crew. One died of scurvy; one was lost 
at sea. Naturally they would not carry 
this down till their boat was ready. 
And she never got ready. While they 
were working on the shore a war party of 
Haidas surprised and took them prisoner; 
carted them off to the tribal stamping- 
ground in the Queen Charlotte islands. 
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At his best effort a square section of the flooring came away. They bent over the hole, their heads almost touching. 


here they lived among the Indians for 
four years, escaped at last to Baranoff 
island where a Russian sloop of war 
picked them up and eventually landed 
them at Hong Kong, whence they got 
passage home.” 

“Why didn’t they come back?” Hol- 
land wondered. 

“Great-grandfather tried to,” Alex said. 
“But he had lost his ship. It took him a 
long time to get another. He had 
taken his latitude and longitude. The 
Indians destroyed his notes. He had to 
rely on his memory. He told my grand- 
father—his only son—where the place was 
before he started. But he never reached 
it, although he set out in a small vessel 
after several years. He was wrecked on 
Tierra del Fuego. And that was the last of 
ereat-grandfather Olaf. The Gunhild and 
her treasure became a sort of family myth. 
Nobody took much stock in it. Only me, 
silly little me.” 

“Why you?” 

“We northern people,” she said, hesi- 
tatingly, “have a lot of queer things in our 
history as a race. We haven’t cherished 
Freya and Odin, Baldur and Thor, our 
trolls and elves, our enchanted swords and 


‘Lift out the box,” Alex whispered 


singing bells for nothing. We didn’t weave 
them out of pure fantasy. There is a lot— 
it’s difficult to explain—”’ 

She broke off short. 

“T get glimpses of things now and then. 
I don’t know how. Like what you call 
hunches. Sometimes it’s a feeling, some- 
times a picture—like that dream—only 
I’m not always asleep when I see it. The 
mind is a mystery. Why shouldn’t one’s 
mind—out of its racial continuity— 
reconstruct the past as an image, if one 
doesn’t put the brake on too hard?” 

Holland shook his head. She was 
taking him out of his depth, out into the 
deep waters which he had long ago found 
charted as a sea of mysticism and held 
unnavigable for literal-minded mariners 
like himself. Nevertheless, there was his 
own dream-vision of the night, an image 
reconstructed, of whatever substance, out 
of the indubitable past. Holland gave it 
up. The solid timbers of the ancient 
Gunhild were immensely reassuring. The 
gold in the wooden chest was a reality 
which he could and did consider to a pur- 
pose. 

‘What next?” he inquired, not because 
he was in any way at a loss, but because 


he foresaw certain steps as necessary and 
certain complications looming dimly on 
the threshold of the immediate future. 

The girl too demonstrated a grasp of 
realities, despite her apparent dreamy 
absorption. 

“Next thing is to get back to camp,” 
she said. “We can’t carry this heavy 
stuff. I shall take a handful of nuggets 
and some little fitting off the old ship to 
convince those skeptical brothers of 
mine.” 

“We'll have to keep it dark,” Holland 
commented. “Of course it is rightfully 
yours; a family heritage, of a sort. Still, 
the law covering treasure trove will 
deprive you of a good share—if this find 
gets to official ears. The Crown always 
wants a finger in the treasure pot.” 

“‘That’s true,” she acquiesced. “I’ve 
heard that. Well, we'll keep it dark, 
won’t we!” 

“We certainly 
largely. 

They hunted about for some small 
object peculiar to and significant of..a 
sailing-ship. After search they found in 
one drawer a small, old-fashioned: chro- 
nometer, fairly well preserved in its case of 


will,” he promised 
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copper-bound mahogany. This and a 
few nuggets Alex bound up in a handker- 
chief. 

So fortified with material evidence of 
discovery they left the Gunhild behind the 
leafy screen that enclosed her on every 
side. Looking back from a point on the 
shore the vegetation seemed an unbroken 
mass. They would never have suspected 
that rocky cleft thrusting back into the 
woods, into that jungle of foliage. A 
green wall masked its mouth. On every 
hand the dense thickets hid it away. 

“Still,” Holland voiced a question when 
they had toiled once more to the crest of 
the ridge and paused to look back, “it’s 
queer nobody ever stumbled on her in all 
these years. Trappers, 
hunters, timber cruisers 


High and Dry: Bertrand W. Sinclair 


Moore disregarded the alternative. 

“Tf he couldn’t fight us three days ago,” 
he repeated, “how can he fight us now? 
Where’ll he get the money? What’s the 
joker up his sleeve?” 

Holland shrugged his shoulders. He 
knew Moore’s stubbornness and short 
temper. He knew precisely where and 
how Larsen had secured ammunition to 
fight, but he could not tell Mr. S. Went- 
worth Moore or any one else. That light 
promise to “keep it dark” was as binding 
on Holland as an oath. It was, besides, 
almost too incredible a tale to repeat. 

“T tell you straight, Holland,’ Moore 
went on, “I think you're the joker your- 
self. I don’t know why, unless that yel- 
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says if we go after him on the ground that 
he hasn’t got a crown grant to his:land 
he’ll fight us to a finish. He refuses to 
consider selling. I tell you that I don’t 
think he’s blufing. Beyond that I don’t 
go. If that cooks my goose with you, all 
right. What are you going to do about 
it! 

“About Larsen? Or about you?” 

“Either—or both.” 

“Well, I have a hunch Mr. Larsen is 
throwing a large Scandahoovian bluff and 
I'll call him with legal proceedings to 
expropriate. I don’t see Moore and Com- 
pany building half a mile of damned 
expensive rock cutting alongside a nice 
level flat. As for you—” 

He paused, as if to 
consider. 





“Shoot,” Holland said, 





must have passed her 
many a time. Your 
brothers must have ranged 
all round that lake.” 

“On the lower end,” 
Alex said, “looking from 
the sea the slide stands 
like a wall. The moun- 
tains are very steep. So 
far as I know the only 
logical way is the way we 
came. We have lived 
here a long time. I have 
never known any one who 
has ever actually been on 


the lake. No one ever 
mentioned those thou- 
sands of dead _ trees 
standing in the water. 


When any one hunts it is 
in the valley or on the 
other slope. Olaf and 
Thorkill have seen the 


lake from just about 
where we stand now. 
That’s all. I don’t think 


it strange. There are lots 
of places in this country 
where no white man has 
ever set foot. There are 
places in the hills where 
the Indians never go. 
They say they’re bad. 
This lake is one of them.” 

Holland nodded. Her 
reasoning was sound 
enough. And in any case 





The Vacationist 


By W. E. Moran 


I sprawl recumbent in the grateful dirt 
And gaze aloft into the endless blue, 

A few pineneedles in my undershirt 

And nothing in the wide, wide world to do. 
What recks it if, so innocent of crease, 
These old, old togs let in the mountain air? 
What recks it if, conducive to my peace, 
These ancient brogues are busted here and there? 
What matter if the flivver tire is flat 
While here beneath this canopy I lie, 
With ne’er a thought for pelf and things like that, 
And watch the eagle wheeling in the sky? 
What care I if there’s fog upon the bay, 
While mountain brooklets sparkle in the glen? 
If ferryboats are running late today? 

I don’t care if they run at all, or when. 

What matter if the faithful timepiece fail, 

Or bells send out their monitory chime? 
Nothing to me, my friend! Yon cottontail 
That peeps through the bush, and I, we keep no time. 


bluntly. “But don’t for- 
get that I have a small 


interest in that timber 
myself. I’ve got a little 
money besides. Other 


men in our concern might 
listen to me as well as to 
you. If you insist on 
making a scrap about this, 
I’d just as soon be on 
Larsen’s side.” 

“Damn your soul!” 
Moore roared in a sudden 
burst of anger. “I said 
your goose was cooked, 
and it is. Name your 
price and I[’Il buy you out 
right now. I hand-fed you 
from a kid—and first time 
you have a chance to 
swing a big thing you 
double-cross me, and make 
a goat of me—both me 
and my family. For two 
pins I’d bust you one, 
right now!” 

“Tl take a_ certified 
check for the inventory 
value of my interest,” 
Holland said quietly, “if 
you want to have it that 
way, but I must say 
you're acting like a 
damned fool about this. 
It isn’t necessary for you 
to get in a temper and 
lose your head.” 











it seemed only fit and 








proper that destiny—to 

name the inexplicable— 

should lead old Olaf Larsen’s great- 
granddaughter straight to his derelict 
ship and turn other men’s feet aside. 


OLLAND sat facing Mr. S. Went- 

worth Moore across a polished table 
in the Swan’s main cabin. Moore eyed 
him coldly, with manifest disapproval. 

“Three days ago you said you had it all 
cut and dried,” Moore observed peev- 
ishly. “You said—what I knew anyway 
—that he couldn’t fight us if he wanted to. 
Now you say he’ll go to the mat with us 
if we make a move.” 

‘He will,” Holland declared. “While 
we'd beat him in the long run, litigation 
takes time, and time is money. He might 
keep us from getting out a stick for three 
or four years if we go into court. Why 
not compromise? He will lease a boom- 


ing ground. Cheaper to run our track 
along the hillside for half a mile than to 
fight for the flat.” 


low-headed Larsen girl got your number 
while you were chasing round in the hills 
with her. It kinda looks that way to me.” 

“It isn’t necessary to drag girls into 

this,”’ Holland answered. ‘This is simply 
a business proposition which has struck a 
snag.” 
“Girls have a lot to do with it,” Mr. 
S. Wentworth Moore returned acidly. 
“You’ve cooked your goose with Edie, 
young fellow, I can tell you that. And,” 
he went on more slowly, “if you don’t 
show me a good, sound, logical reason 
why you didn’t close up this Larsen deal 
when you had him going—if you can’t 
show me how he’s going to finance a case 
through the Dominion courts—why I’Il 
say you’ve just about cooked your goose 
with me.” 

“Consider it cooked then!’ Holland 
flared up. “I merely tell you what Larsen 
says. You can call it sentiment, dam- 
foolishness, anything you please. He 


This was a little too 
; much for Mr. Moore. 
Edie’s temper—of which Holland had 
suffered some disturbing experience in 
the last forty-eight hours—was evidently 
a direct inheritance; for her father’s face 
grew purple. He made as if he would 
pound the table. Finally he found voice 
to gasp: 

_“You’d go in with them Swedes and 
give me the grand razz. You blasted 
pup! Get off my boat before I have you 
thrown off.” 

Holland smiled sarcastically. He knew 
where the shoe pinched most. He was a 
valuable man, and no one knew it better 
than S. Wentworth Moore. Holland 
knew timber; he ‘could handle men; he 
had the quality of inspiring confidence. 

““T'll see you in town when you’ve 
cooled off,” he said quietly. “And mean- 
time I dare say it will be best if I do get off 
this boat.” 

He left the saloon, gathered up his things 
(Continued on page 58) 
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TRAIL BLAZERS OF THE FAR WEST. 





FROM AN OLD PLATE BY BODMER 
The great bison herds, the principal source of food and clothing for the plains Indians, began to drift north again 


with the new grass 


The Finding of the Wagon Pass 


HE snows of winter were 

but a memory; the streams 

were running free; the trees 

along .the river bottoms 
vere in full leaf; the spring of 
1809 began auspiciously for the 
trail blazers. 

The Crows, invited by John 
Colter the previous fall, came down the 
valley of the Bighorn and pitched their 
lodges on the sagebrush flat before Manuel 
Lisa’slittle fort. They carried their packs 
of beaver skins into the log stockade and 
bartered them away for the gewgaws, the 
cheap hardware and the scarlet cloth which 
the trader had brought up river from St. 
Louis. The great bison herds began to 
drift northward across the rolling hills. 
(he hunters rode forth to surround them 
and to slaughter hundreds for their hides. 
rapping parties who had departed weeks 
before, to work the beaver streams, 
returned with the spring catch. 

At the Three Forks of the Missouri, 
more than two hundred miles to the 
northwest, John Colter was awaiting the 
rival of the Blackfeet. Here in their 
hunting grounds, west of the spot where 
Bozeman stands today, he hoped to smoke 
the pipe of peace with them as he had 
smoked it with their enemies, the Crows, 
six months before. 


By Frederick R. Bechdolt 


Author of: When the West Was Young, etc. 


Illustrations from “Travels in North America of Maximilian, Prince of Wied,” 
printed in London, 1843. By courtesy of John Howell, San Francisco 


He knew the danger of his errand. The 
envoy who brought the red calumet from 
an American trader to this people, most 
splendid of the mountain tribes, fierce 
warriors, skilled in the arts of ambush 
and bold lovers of the charge, must under- 
stand his ground atevery step if he would 
live to sit down in the lodges of their 
chiefs. And in his own case there was the 
probability that some of the braves would 
recognize him as the white man whose 
rifle had helped to turn the tide of battle 
with the Crows against them on that day 
last autumn down in the country of the 
Three Tetons. But within this region 
which the Blackfeet controlled were the 
richest beaver streams in the Northwest 
and the pass by which Lewis and Clark 
had crossed the Great Divide to the head- 
waters of the Columbia. And Colter was 
the only man in Lisa’s company able to 
speak their tongue. So he had come; it 
was his job. 

With Colter was another backwoods- 


man; Potts was his name. ‘The 
two had been here since early 
spring, trapping the streams 
which came down from among the 
gaunt hills into the Jefferson Fork. 

Somewhere along the wooded 
banks of the main river they hid 
their camp. By day they lurked 
on the ridges, watching the country, 
observing the movements of the animals 
for some sign to warn them of approaching 
Indians. When dusk crept up the canons 
they stole forth in their log canoe, gliding 
as silently as swimming muskrats up the 
creeks, setting their traps at the edges of 
the placid ponds behind the beaver dams. 
Before the dawn they visited the lines of 
traps to get their catch. So they moved 
through the shadows, hiding their tracks. 

One morning the bright sunshine 
descending from the lofty ridges caught 
them paddling down a tributary of the 
Jefferson, six miles away from the river. 
They kept to midstream, one in the stern, 
the other in the bow, lean figures crouch- 
ing on their knees, bending their backs in 
unison to the movement of the wooden 
blades. Now there came to their ears the 
tramp of many horses. Almost at once 
the Indians appeared, bursting through 
the thickets on both sides. 

Colter was cool. 





= 


“Make for the bank,” he said. But 
Potts churned the water to white foam 
with his paddle, striving to flee down- 
stream. 

“Head for the bank,” Colter repeated 
quietly. “There lays our only chance.” 
Then the other yielded, but his face was 
pale. 

The slim bow touched the land. Potts 
dropped his paddle and picked up his rifle. 
A six-foot savage leaped into the water 
and snatched it from his hands. Colter 
rose unhurriedly, stepped out of the canoe 
and wrested the weapon from the war- 
rior’s grasp. 

There followed a bare instant during 
which the situation hung in the balance. 
The Blackfeet were swarming through 
the brush. Colter’s face remained emo- 
tionless; he raised his hand, palm forward 
in the peace signal. But before he could 
speak Potts had shoved the canoe off into 
the current. The hesitation of the sav- 
ages vanished at this sign of fear. 

A bowstring twanged. 

“I’m wounded, Colter,” Potts shouted. 
A score of arrows found his body and he 
sank back dead. 

Colter did not move. Now as he stood 
alone among his enemies knives flashed 
before him; a dozen lance points yearned 
toward him. A chief came crashing 
through the willows on his pony, a six- 
foot bronze centaur. A dozen warriors 
told him how this prisoner was the white 
man who had slain their companions, 
fighting against them with their ancient 
enemies, the Crows. The squaws surged 
round the captive, shrieking foul epithets, 
spitting upon him, striking him in the face 
with sticks. He did not even look 


them. 
“He is a brave warrior,” the chief 
announced. ‘“‘Now we will see how 


bravely he can die.” 
This was to be good sport; a man of 
g I 
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parts, an enemy worth while. They 
debated on the manner of his ordeal and 
he listened, catching such words of their 
tongue as he understood. So, when they 
stripped his clothes from him, he knew 
what was in store. 

“Ts the white man a fleet runner?” the 
chief asked. 

Colter shook his head. In the sign lan- 
guage he told them that his feet were slow. 

“Then we’ will see that he has a long 
start when he races with the young men 
of my people,” the chief answered. 


A Terrible Race 


The willow thickets climbed from the 
creek bottom to the edge of a sagebrush 
plain. It stretched away, six miles to the 
winding line of timber which marked the 
course of the Jefferson Fork. Now, while 
the members of the tribe bided at the 
edge of the bushes, the chief took the 
naked captive out upon the flat. They 
went three hundred yards. 

The Blackfeet warriors had laid aside 
their bows. According to the rules of this 
grim game the spear or knife must be their 
only weapon. The signal was given. 
John Colter thanked the luck that had 
endowed him with swift limbs and sped 
across the plain. 

He ran as he had never run before. 
Once he lost that lead he died. He heard 
the shrill warwhoop rising from a hundred 
throats behind him. Between the gray 
clumps of sage the prickly pear lay 
sprawling everywhere. Before he had 
gone a hundred yards his footprints 
showed red upon the sandy soil. 

He ran until his lungs burned within 
him, until the blood gushed from his nose 
and mouth. And still their clamor over- 
took him. Mile followed mile. Their 


yells were growing fainter now. The 
timbered bottom of the Jefferson lay 
straight ahead. 


Frederick R. Bechdolt 
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He glanced over his shoulder. One 
warrior had come on before the others, a 
lean young savage, save for his moccasins 
as naked as himself. John Colter’s 
limbs were like lead; it seemed as if he 
could not lift them for another stride. He 
made a final effort. But when he glanced 
round again, the warrior was within 
twenty yards. 

Suddenly Colter stopped. He threw 
both arms above his head. Caught 
unaware the Indian hurled his spear. 
But as he made the cast he stumbled. 
The weapon buried its head in the earth 
and the shaft broke off with the impact. 
Before its owner could regain his feet 
Colter had sprung upon the lance and 
plucked it forth. He plunged it through 
the body of his prostrate enemy and 
staggered on across the interval of open 
land into the woods. 

The willow branches lashed his body 
and the wild plum bushes tore his flesh. 
The Indians were yelling in the fringes of 
the timber when he gained the river bank. 
He dropped into the water like a sounding 
beaver and swam to a jam of driftwood in 
midstream. Here he lay all day under the 
floating logs while the Blackfeet crawled 
back and forth searching above his head 

Darkness came. The Indians departed. 
Colter swam down river and struck off 
across country for Lisa’s Fort. He 
journeyed for seven days and nights over 
the sagebrush hills and across alkali flats 
where the earth burned his maimed feet 
like living fire. On the eighth morning he 
reached the trading post. 


Far-Reaching Plans 


The scene changes. Twelve months 
have passed. 

The fur brigades of the Northwestern 
Company had come to Fort William. The 
summer conference was on. The bleak 
faced Scotchmen sat in the long hall 





FROM AN OLD PLATE BY BODMER 


A Buffalo Dance of the Mandans on the banks of the Missouri 
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FROM AN OLD PLATE BY BODMER 


Blackfeet Indians killing buffalo with bow and arrows 


talking of prices and the season’s catch, 
of the markets in London and Vienna and 
Canton, of skirmishes with the factors of 
the Hudson’s Bay on the wide Manitoba 
prairies where the two-wheeled Red River 
ox carts came creaking northward to Lake 
Winnipeg; of new trade for mink and 
marten and silver fox among the 
Esquimos at the Mackenzie’s 

mouth; of trafic in muskets 

and powder with the Assini- 

boines and Rocky Moun- 

tain tribes along the 
boundary. 

The old subject of 
the rich territory in 
the Columbia water- 
shed came up again. 

Chus far the Ameri- 

‘ans had failed to 
penetrate the Rock- 

ies; they had not | 
gone beyond the 
country of the 
Crows. The Black- 
feet still held the 
northern passes. But 
from St. Louis there 
came disquieting reports. 
Manuel Lisa had returned 

to the village frontier during 
the past winter with many 
bales of beaver skins and, on the 
strength of his success on the Yellow- 
stone, had organized the Missouri Fur 
Company, taking for his partners some of 
the ablest traders in the United States. 
[t was the intention of the new concern 
to invade the Blackfeet hunting grounds 
and force its way onward to the West. 

Another bit of news went round the 
table. It came from Montreal. The resi- 
dent partners who had traveled from the 
Canadian metropolis in all the splendor 
of old Highland lords, told how John 
Jacob Astor, a German-American mer- 
chant of New York, was organizing two 
expeditions, one by sea and one by land, 


. 


to reach the mouth of the Columbia. It 
was his plan to establish trading posts 
throughout the inland country and to build 
a fort on the shores of the Pacific where 















FROM AN OLD PLATE BY BODMER 


A mounted Blackfeet Indian. The Blackfeet, 
most splendid of the mountain tribes, 
blocked all attempts of the trappers 
to invade their country 


his ships would call and take the furs to 
Chinese markets. He was already enlist- 
ing former employes of the Northwest 
Company as partners in his enterprise. 

he time was coming when the Scotch- 
men must act if they would ever act at all. 


That year their partisans began to move 
into the upper reaches of the Columbia. 


The Blackfeet Attack 


New actors appear. The stage grows 

larger. The pageant moves more swiftly 
now. 

British rifles were becoming more 


plentiful among the Blackfeet. 
The wandering Assiniboines 


carried them on the wild 
Dakota prairies. There 
were whisperings of 
Canadian _intriguings 
among the tribes along 
the upper Missouri. 
The keelboats of the 
American traders 
ran a gauntlet of 
arrows and musket 
fire passing the mud 
hut villages of the 
Arickaras. 
y/ Inthespringof 1810 
@?/ Andrew Henry, one 
of Lisa’s partners, 
took one hundred and 
fifty men to the Three 
Forks of the Missouri 
and built a log fort on the 
narrow tongue of lowlands 
at the confluence of the 
Madison and Jefferson. The 
trappers went out in groups to 
work the beaver streams. They set 
forth two by two from their camps under 
the cover of darkness to visit their lines 
of traps. 

The Blackfeet came in April. Before 
the month was gone they picked off five 
trappers in the lonely hills. In May they 
killed six more. In pairs and little groups 
the survivors fled by night down river to 
the fort. Sometimes they drifted with the 
current through the ruddy light of Indian 
camp fires on the bank, lying motionless 
under the gunwales of their log canoes. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Hell and 
High Water 


The Colorado Dragon 
Takes a Bite Out 


of the Explorers 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of: Bucking Rapids in the Inferno 


HE worst disasters of Colorado 

river navigation are the unrecorded 

ones, for with them the tragedy 

was complete. Where there have 
been survivors the tale has been told; 
where both men and boats have been 
swallowed by the river the disappearance 
of evidence is so complete that there is 
nothing left upon which even conjecture 
may be based. Indeed, in the case of 
many trapping and prospecting parties 
which have headed into the Grand Canon 
without telling of their plans, the dis- 
appearance has usually been absolute. 
Upset boats are reduced to kindling wood 
in a few miles, and Colorado river sand 
rarely allows a body to come to the sur- 
face. And unless the last camp was 
above high-water mark, little will be left 
after the next flood to tell the voyageurs 
who follow aught of the fate of thei: 
predecessors. 

Cave Rapid, the fierce cascade in 
Marble Cafion where the dragon of the 
Colorado took its first vicious snap at the 
Geological Survey expedition, had pre- 
viously been the scene of one historic 
disaster, and of at least one other the 
story of which will never be told. We 
found the outfit of the latter party when 
we camped on the fern-fronded terraces 
by the cold springs at the head of the 
rapid which we were to pass on the mor- 
row. From fish-spears and traps to cook- 
ing utensils and carpenter’s tools, there 
was nothing lacking that a trapper would 
use. But diaries, memorandum-books, 
clothes or even magazines from which an 
approximation of the date might have 
been arrived at, were missing. Evidently 
everything floatable had been carried 
away when the next high-water flooded 
the cave in which the unlucky navigators 
had made camp while they tried to line or 
run their boats down the rapid. Boats 
and trappers must have been lost in the 
river, but as to just what sort of a fight 
it was there was nothing in the rusty 
junk on the floor of the cave to tell. 

Of the other disaster known to have 
befallen at Cave Rapid a complete and 
accurate account has been preserved. It 
was here that the Brown-Stanton railroad 
surveying party suffered losses which 
compelled it to give up its work and 
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The author, close cropped, in his narrow bed at one of the rocky camps 


leave the cafon. In a previous article | 
have told how Brown, the president of 
the projected railway and leader of the 
expedition, was drowned in a whirlpool 
below Soap Creek Rapid. In the face of 
inevitable disaster, Stanton pushed on 
with the survey, lining, portaging or 
running some of the roughest water in 
Marble Cafion in the course of the three 
following days. Taking no unnecessary 
chances when they came to the dangerous 
boulder barrier at Cave Rapid, the party 
dragged the boats along a limestone shelf 
to an eddy below the most broken part of 
the fall. Here they were launched again 
ito water which it was hoped they would 
ride without trouble. Only the oarsmen 
remained in the boats; the engineers were 
to clamber down along the base of the 
cliff and rejoin them on a bar below. The 
first boat had a hard run of it, for the cur- 
rent set with unexpected force against 
the left-hand cliff. The next to start was 
Stanton’s own. 

I pushed it out from the shore myself (he 
writes) with a cheerful word to the men, 
Hausbrough and Richards. It was the last 
they ever heard. The current drove them 
against the cliff, under an overhanging 
shelf. In trying to push away from the 
cliff the boat was upset. Hausbrough was 
never seen to rise. Richards, a powerful 
man, swam some distance down stream. 
The first boat started out to the rescue, 
but he sank before it reached him. 

Two more faithful and good men gone! 
Astonished and crushed by their loss, our 
force too small to portage our boats, and 
our boats unfit for such work, I decided to 
abandon the trip, with then and there a 
determination, as soon as a new outfit 
could be secured, to return and complete 
our journey to the Gulf 


The Last of the Mojave 


With the record of the earlier disaster 
before us in the cold print of Stanton’s 
diary, and with that of the later one 
scarcely less plain to read in the cold steel 
of the abandoned traps and camp gear, 
our own party was under no illusion as to 
the treacherous character of Cave Rapid. 
Fanged to chew a boat to bits for a 
hundred feet on. either side, however, 
there still appeared room to shoot through 
straight down the middle of the deep 
water where the “‘V” curled over the brink. 


Having already come through equally 
rough water in the cafion above, we decided 
to attempt to run here. Full loads were 
to be carried, but our passengers were to 
climb down along the cliff to the head 
of the back-sweep of the eddy below. 
The canvas canoe, as usual, was to be 
portaged round the fall so as to be avail- 
able for salvage work in case of trouble. 

We were becoming greatly attached to 
that little cloth shallop by this time 
because its presence below a bad rapid 
was distinctly reassuring to the boatmen 
who were chancing runs in the big boats. 
We took it for granted that the river 
would wolf it down sooner or later, but 
were anxious to defer the event as long 
as possible. However, the river had ideas 
of its own in the matter. 

At Cave Rapid running was out of the 
question for so light a craft, while a por- 
tage promised to be extremely difficult on 
account of the precarious footing on the 
polished marble cliff. Thus it was that it 
seemed best to adopt the always risky 
expedient of lining—letting down at the 
end of a rope. Two of the boatmen, the 
rodman and one of the engineers were 
told off for the job, while the rest of us 
packed up the big boats for running. 

Just what occurred I never did learn, 
but it had to do with a line slackened an 
instant too soon, or possibly to a slack 
taken in not quite smartly enough. 
Running down to give a hand, I was just 
in time to see the little canoe swing 
beam-on to a jutting boulder, fill and then 
collapse like a toy boat of paper as the full 
force of the rapid crashed against its side. 
Peering over from the ledge above, nothing 
could be seen of the once cocky little 
Mojave but a few inches of the crushed bow 
and its two inflated ‘“‘spon sons” squirm- 
ing eel-like in the grip of the coiling current. 
Fragments of the wooden bottom and 
frame were spewing up through the tossing 
foam in a steady stream, but the canvas 
skin over its buckled wire ribs were held 
as in a grip of steel. Bending a half-inch 
line on to the ring in the bobbing bow, 
the whole party surged and tugged for an 
hour in an endeavor to force the wrecked 
Mojave to relax its limpet-like clasp of 
the obstructing boulder. We finally 
stopped and gave up. 
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All four boatmen came in for heavy 
sousings in running through Cave Rapid, 
but none was serious. Pulling hard away 
from the overhanging cliff where Stan- 
ton’s boat and men had been lost, we each 
in turn managed to gain the edge of a big 
eddy on the right and work up through 
an almost solid mass of drift to where our 
passengers awaited us on a ledge of the 
cliff. 

We were still less than half way through 
the sixty miles of Marble Caiton but— 
according to the best information avail- 
able from the notes of previous voyageurs 

had put the most dangerous rapids of 
this section of the Grand Cajon astern of 
us. The water continued very rough, 
however, and while few rapids required 
the careful study before running as had 
many in the upper gorge, there were few 
stretches where it was not necessary to 
exercise constant vigilance. The strain 
put upon one of my rowlocks in running a 
heavy fall a couple of miles below Cave 
Rapid broke off the iron and left me 
floundering with one oar. Fortunately, 
the trouble did not occur until we were 
through the worst of the rapid. Moore, 
always ready in an emergency, passed me 
another oar in good time to pull away 
from a threatening overhang of the Red- 
wall. 


A Savage Chute 


There were riffles with generous sprink- 
lings of boulders above and below the 
bend where jets of water high on the 
cahon side leapt out to spangle a lofty 
amphitheater with silver spray and create 
the verdant bower of ferns and flowering 
plants Powell had named Vasey’s Para- 
dise. Run with care, these rapids were 
not of serious threat; and the same was 
true of a number of rough falls encoun- 
tered as we fared down between the gayly 
colored walls of the ever burrowing gorge. 
We were beginning to congratulate ovr- 


Hell and High Water: 


selves that really bother- 
some navigational worries 
were over until we neared 
the Upper Granite Gorge, 
many miles below the 
mouth of the Little Colo- 
rado, when the rounding 
of the second curve of a 
great letter S bend brought 
us to the head of one of 
the savagest chutes of 
broken water we were to 
encounter on the voyage. 

Checking the map with 
Stanton’s descriptions, it 
had been evident for some 
time that we were ap- 
proaching another point 
of somber memory. The 
towering cliff of redwall 
limestone on the right 
above the unexpected 
rapid was almost certainly 
the great headland Stan- 
ton had named Point 
Hausbrough, through hav- 
ing found at its base, in 
the course of his second oh: 
voyage, the body of the 
boatman of that name 
drowned six months pre- 
viously below Cave Rapid. 
The battered remains were readily identi- 
fied by the clothes. Stanton’s diary 
contains the following note of the burial 
service: 

“We stood round the grave while one 
short prayer was offered, and we left him 
with a shaft of pure marble for his head- 
stone, seven hundred feet high, with his 
name cut upon the base; and in honor of 
his memory we named a magnificent point 
opposite—‘Point Hausbrough.’ ”’ 

Learning by the radio that August toth 
was to be the day of the funeral of the 
late President Harding, Colonel Birdseye 
ordered the occasion to be observed by 
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having the expedition rest in camp for an 
extra twenty-four hours. ‘This gave us a 
good chance to study the troublesome 
problem of passing the rapid below. The 
latter had evidently been formed by the 
breaking off of a large section of the sheer 
face of Point Hausbrough, and from the 
freshness of the fracture could hardly 
have occurred more than two or three 
seasons previously. That the river had 
been dammed from wall to wall for a con- 
siderable time was plainly evidenced by 
the high-water marks and the remains of 
debris from the slide. When the looser 
elements of the obstruction had carried 





The daring Marble running the rapid below Point Hausbrough in Marble Cafion, escapes by a narrow margin piling 
up on a mid-stream boulder 
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away by the rush of the impounded 
water, there was left an almost 
unbroken barrier of raw, jagged 
boulders. Over a narrow opening 
in the middle of this formidable 
barrage practically the whole 
stream of the river poured in a 
solid chute, to be torn asunder by 
an enormous block of limestone 
planted squarely athwart its 
course a hundred feet below. 
Staggered by the force of the col- 
lision, the Colorado reared up on 
its hind legs, fell over backwards, 
and then split in two and went 
roaring down on either side of the 
sundering rock. 

The back- curling wave from 
the rock was from ten to fifteen 
feet in height. One of the engi- 
neers, indeed, put it at twenty. 
Immediately below the rock was 
a whirlpool of adepth so profound 
that the eye could not plumb it 
from high up on the side of the 
cliff. That surging abyss was the 
danger spot. A boat upset in 
striking the back-thrown wave 
above could not be kept out of 
the maelstrom below. And from 
what the latter did to drift-logs 
thrown in experimentally, it was 
evident that this particular mouth of the 
dragon in spite of its wolfish way of gulping, 
was given to grinding exceedingly small. 
The problem, therefore, was to shoot one’s 
boat by without having it knocked out of 
control in colliding with the wave from 
the rock. There was not room enough to 
miss the latter entirely, but there would 
be a couple of seconds in which one could 
pull to the right, and there seemed a good 
chance that a heavily loaded boat would 
sheer off from a glancing blow without 
upsetting. 

The memory of that slap-bang run down 
the rock-choked chute under Point Haus- 








They tuned in with the outside world with excellent 


results, deep as they were in the gorge 


of Marble Cajion 


brough always reminds me of the story 
they tell in the Yellowstone of the old 
renegade buffalo that ran amuck and 
charged the spouting Mud Geyser. If 
that tumbling wave had looked geyserlike 
from the bank, the resemblance was all 
the more pronounced when one saw it 
breaking above his head. The Boulder 
and Marble were dealt resounding 
wallops as each drove by in turn, but 
neither was very near to capsizing, each 
teetering giddily off from the impact and 
missing the whirlpool by a safe margin. 
The Glen, failing to work far enough to 
the right, received such a jolt as to knock 


Here is a typical camp site in the upper reaches of Marble Cafion 
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it bodily sideways, while its boat- 
man was sent flying from his seat 
and flung high inthe air. Follow- 
ing through in the Grand, the 
impression photographed upon 
my mind was of the Glen standing 
on its side, with the sprawling 
figure of a man outlined sharply 
against the sun-bright wall of red- 
brown cliff below. Then boat and 
man dissolved in flying spray, leav- 
ing me with the feeling that both 
had been sucked into the whirl- 
pool. Doubtless I put a bit more 
weight into my own oars on that 
account. Pulling hard as the 
Grand dropped over the brink of 
the fall, I was far enough to the 
right at the moment of collision 
with the big wave to bring its 
force on the quarter rather than 
amidships. The blow had the 
kick of an avalanche behind it, 
but it failed to land where it 
could do anything but drive my 
boat farther from the black hole 
below. The dragon, snorting and 
roaring with glee, was chewing 
up a mouthful of cottonwood logs 
as the Grand shot by well beyond 
the reach of his outmost claws. 

The Glen had played in luck 
after all. Missing alike an upset and the 
edge of the whirlpool by inches, it had 
navigated itself to the edge of an eddy 
and waited for its boatman to swim 
alongside and climb aboard. An oar 
carried away was the only casualty. 

This proved the last of the really bad 
rapids of Marble Canon. There was 
swift water all the rest of the way to the 
mouth of the Little Colorado, but careful 
navigating was necessary only i in running 
the rapids at the boulder bars thrown out 
by the Nancoweap and Kwagunt. Below 
the Nancoweap the river swings back and 
forth across the broader bottoms much 
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after the way of the upper Yellowstone. 
For some distance above the Kwagunt 
the lefthand walls of the canon were 
almost sheer from the river to the highest 
rims of the Kaibab. These were the most 
imposing cliffs we had seen so far. Indeed, 
we found few to rival them at any other 
part of the great gorge. 

There had been fluctuations in the stage 
of the river all the way through the sixty 
miles of Marble Canon, but with the gen- 
eral tendency inclining rather toward the 
regular seasonal fall. Although the water 
was still far above normal for the middle 
of August, we had not been greatly 
troubled on that account. So far, the 
menace of the higher stage had been much 
less than we had anticipated; in fact, we 
were rather beginning to voice the opin- 
ion that, at least for boats as 
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pulling hard all the time to avoid rocks 
and bars. 

In a canon, which had now attained its 
full depth of over a mile, we continued all 
next morning on a swiftly descending 
river. Just before noon we landed at the 
head of a vicious looking rapid which we 
had been expecting to reach for some 
time. It was another place with a bad 
reputation, several of the earlier parties 
having been in difficulties in passing it. 

This rapid describes a complete half 
circle around a sandy bench, surging hard 
against an undercut sandstone cliff 
through all of its upper section. There 
is continuously rough water for half a 
mile, but with most of the drop in the two 
hundred yards below the brink, where 
Burchard found a descent of twenty-one 
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it became imperative to run at once or 
else tie up for the flood and storm to pass. 
As the boats were already cast off, it - 
was decided to go ahead. That was our 
most spectacular run of the voyage in 
many respects, with thunder, lightning, 
wind and the rising tide of the river 
adding to the effect of a hundred yards 
cf blazing driftwood roofing the canon 
with a canopy of smoke and casting its 
lurid glare upon the red-brown flood 
tumbling down against the yellow cliff. 
For the first time with bad water ahead, 
we ran the boats together. All pushed off 
at the same time and then strung out in 
line with intervals of about a hundred 
feet. All four boats were in the rapid at 
once, and all running in good luck. The 
mud-thick water was rather more blinding 
than usual when it got in the 
eyes, while the sliminess of 
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as ours, high water made 
better navigating than low. 
This was doubtless true, 
but up to a certain point 
only. There are several de- 
grees of high water, as we 
were to find out before the 
end of the voyage. 

A deeper red tinge in the 
water of the river as we ap- 
proached the lower end of 
Marble Canton seemed to 
indicate that there had been 
heavy rains in the San Juan 
basin and that the crest of 
the run-off was just overtak- 
ing us. The gorge of the 
Little Colorado was ejecting 
an evil smelling mixture of 
mud and water, with marks 
showing that it was the 
receding drainage of a flood 
of not less than 10,000 second- 
feet—more than the normal 
flow of the main river at 
that season. The effects of 
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Men Can Not Tame 
the Sea 


By Eleanor Hammond 


Men may tame the land— 
They can not tame the sea. 

Its white fangs tear the ships they launch 
And its long waves run free. 


The earth grows sleek and fat 
And brings forth docilely, 
But the wild surf stamps unharnessed still— 

Men can not tame the sea! 


it made the oar handles very 
slippery. But it was not our 
day for trouble, and_ the 
whole quartette, half hidden 
in blown smoke and driven 
spray, went barging down by 
the cliff under good control. 
Running on round the 
lower curve of the crescent 
bend, we found the engineers 
awaiting us with an_ un- 
usually hearty welcome. At 
first we thought this was 
solicitude and anxiety engen- 
dered by our belated coming, 
but presently it transpired 
the warm reception was only 
due to the fact that all the 
food and drinking water had 
been in our boats. 

Pushing on into the more 
closely gorged canon below, 
we ran into some of the 
heaviest whirlpools so far 
encountered. The boats were 
heeled down over their gun- 
wales time and time again, 
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soon as we passed the foul 
bar of the Little Colorado 
and passed from the gorge of Marble 
Canon into that of the Grand Cajon 
proper. The river ran with a weight 
and force quite different from anything 
experienced above. This was due to 
the increased sand and silt content of 
the water, a condition always present 
after sudden rises. It was like pulling in 
a new medium. The swollen current had 
the drag of molten lead, as one of the boat- 
men expressed it. Rifle succeeded riffle, 
with tremendously heavy swirls between. 
None of these was dangerous in itself, but 
one had to work continuously at the oars 
to give jutting cliffs and bars a comfort- 
able berth. 

Following violent thunder storms, the 
river rose four feet during the night and 
we were up twice to drag in the boats. 
There was a steady fall to the canon all of 
the next day’s run. Heading into one 
rapid bow-first, Dr. Moore, engrossed 
with his geological observations, was all 
but knocked off the forward hatch of the 
Grand by an unexpected wave. A little 
later Col. Birdseye took his bath properly 
when he went all the way overboard as the 
Boulder struck a rock in nosing in to a 
landing. There was almost continuously 
broken water throughout the afternoon. 
In one stretch I ran with the Grand for 
over two miles without dropping the oars, 





feet. Several deer were scared up as we 
skirted the bench in looking over the 
course to be run. Just before going back 
to our boats a pile of driftwood near the 
head of the rapid was lighted on the 
chance that it might be seen from the rim 
and give warning that the expedition was 
approaching the foot of the Hance Trail 
several days ahead of schedule. Many 
acres in extent and twenty to thirty feet 
high in places, the tinder-dry wood soon 
kindled to a mighty blaze which roared 
louder than the rapid and filled the amphi- 
theater of the bend with an ever-mounting 
column of flame-shot smoke. 


A Spectacular Run 


While the engineers carried the survey 
round the bend, we four boatmen forti- 
fied for the run with a light lunch. A 
heavy storm of thunder and lightning 
had been booming among the up-river 
cliffs for half an hour, and just as we were 
about to cast off the vanguard of it de- 
scended upon us in a wildly scurrying 
series of wind-squalls. Simultaneously 
what was almost a solid wave of water 
came rolling down—probably from a 
cloudburst above—so that the already 
rising river surged up over a foot in less 
than a minute. With the channel rapidly 
becoming choked with floating driftwood, 





from cliff to cliff on courses 
strongly suggestive of that of a seismo- 
graphic needle at the height of an earth- 
quake. Water stiff with mud and drift- 
wood did not make it any easier to swing 
the boats with oars. These plunged like 
bucking broncos, and, according to 
the testimony of our passengers, were 
quite as hard to ride. We were lucky not 
to lose more than one man overboard, and 
that not in deep water. 

The river rose four or five feet during 
that day, and then tried to compensate by 
falling almost as much during the night. 
The boats had twenty feet of dry bar be- 
tween their sterns and the river in the 
morning, and we had to roll them back to 
the water on skids. Floundering down 
through another rapid where the river was 
trying to bury itself under a cliff, we 
rounded a bend and pulled on in quiet 
water to the foot of the long disused 
Hance Trail, where our first relay of sup- 
plies was expected. As we were four days 
ahead of time this had not arrived, but 
the interval of waiting was used to good 
advantage in preparing the boats for the 
still rougher work expected in the Granite 
Gorge, the dark portal of which yawned 
just below. 

Hance Rapid, with a thirty-foot drop in 
its upper section and peppered with rocks 
(Continued on page 62) 
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NDRIEUS A. JONES rose to con- 
siderable heights of additional fame 
in the recent session of Congress by 
his contribution to the undoing of 

the Mellon plan of taxation and tax re- 
duction and to the making of the plan 
that finally prevailed. In this—to a 
Democrat—highly interesting process 
Senator Jones found such a great diver- 
gence between his views and facts of fiscal 
matters and those of Secretary Mellon 
that he concluded that while everything 
else was being investigated in Washing- 
ton the Treasury Department ought to 
be included. Senator Couzens of Michi- 
gan was of the same opinion, so much so 
that he undertook to retain Francis 
Heney, of Los Angeles, and of some fame 
in San Francisco, as the attorney for the 
investigation. Mr. Mellon said he was 
too busy to be inv estigated and appealed 
to the President for help. The President 
helped all he could, but the Senate was 
inexorable and the investigation is to go 
on. 

But what the New Mexico Senator is 
proudest of is the insertion in the tax law 
of a provision that makes all proceedings 
in tax adjustment cases public. Hereafter, 
when somebody gets or escapes the pay- 
ment of some millions of taxes, the public 
is to be fully informed and equipped to 
judge for itself whether the Treasury 
Department plays favorites in the mil- 
lionaire list, while a small taxpayer has 
no chance at all of ever getting a favorable 
readjustment or a refund. Senator Jones 
predicts that hereafter the big readjust- 
ments and refunds will be considerably 
scarcer than heretofore, even if the Dem- 
ocrats do not control the next administra- 
tion. 

It might be inferred from the Senator’s 
tax record that he is opposed to large for- 
tunes. Not at all, not at all. He has to 
make some exceptions, you know, being 
fairly comfortable himself in a money 
way. Besides, politics is politics and 
business is business. Also there are vari- 
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There is no objec- 
tion to a lawyer in a little city like Las 


ous kinds of business. 


Vegas, N. M., making all he can. The 
cattle business is another one in which 
honest toil should be liberally rewarded; 
and, even so, the business of investing in 
lands. Mining, too, is above reproach, 
at least as the Senator conducts it, for it 
is of record that it has been all outgo and 
no income with him. 

The career of the Hon. Andrieus A. 
Jones of Las Vegas is another one of those 
lives of great men that remind us what a 
slim chance an ambitious youth has in 
these crowded times, despite which the 
reactionary United States stubbornly re- 
fuses to save itself by adopting the com- 
munistic principles that have been so suc- 
cessfully applied to the economic utopian- 
ization of Russia, right before the unsee- 
ing eyes of the said United States. 


Andy Jones’ Start 


After some considerable research I am 
convinced that the Jones career, like 
those of Senators Pittman and Stanfield, 
proves that the poor but honest boy nowa- 
days has no more chance of an eventful 
and prosperous life than a hog has of get- 
ting a square meal in a virgin corn field. 
When I tell you that Andy Jones got the 
polish on his education at Valparaiso 
University, where in those days, board 
and room could be had at $2.52 a week, 
with a good chance to work them out, you 
will agree that he did not get away to a 
good start. Of course he had some career 

about twenty years—before that. He 
was born in Tennessee during the Civil 
War and was the son of a minister at 
that; so he didn’t sow large volumes of 
pecuniary wild oats prior to his advent at 
the “poor man’s university” on or near 
the banks of the Wabash. 

Having secured his A. B. in 1885, the 
Tennessean pursued a career in the south- 
westerly direction, and for obvious rea- 
sons it could not be in a traveling sense 
pursued further than Las Vegas. Fortu- 





nately, that aspiring city needed a school 
principal, and one flourish of his diploma 
was enough to make young Jones the 
filler of the need. While teaching school 
our hero read some law and saved more 
money—enough so that after two years 
of the principalship he was financially 
secure enough to resign and tender his 
services to a law firm in return for the 
privilege of doing all the odd jobs round 
the office and losing himself in its thrilling 
library of legal fact and fiction during 
leisure hours. Notwithstanding this free 
service he managed to pick up a few dol- 
lars here and there, mostly by the help of 
the justice of the peace. In fact, he 
amassed $7co of them the first year. The 
next year, being admitted to the bar, he 
made $1300; the following year, $30c0. 
I can’t say how long this geometrical 
progression kept on. But it progressed 
to the extent that when he was retained 
in a celebrated land title litigation, he 
was able to buy out discouraged litigants 
as fast as their courage oozed. After 
Jones got possession of the rights of the 
pessimistic ones, things began to pick up. 
His side finally won, and so Jones be- 
came a great landlord—z50,cco acres or 
so. That made him a cattleman or else 
it was the cattle that interested him in 
the land—I don’t know which. But great 
land owner and drover he did become, 
presciently selling both land and cattle 
at the peak of prices in 1920. (He speaks 
philosophically though sympathetically of 
what happened to land and cattle in these 
United States soon thereafter, and is still 
happening.) 

The young lawyer, rapidly waxing into 
a solid citizen, dabbled in politics a little, 
which was apparently about all a Demo- 
crat could do in Republican New Mexico, 
but without any aspirations to office and 
with no public office except the mayor- 
ship of Las Vegas to his credit until 1912. 
However, he was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee and that is what 
finally got him into trouble. As such he 
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was something of a disburser of patronage 
for New Mexico when the Democrats 
came into national power in 1913, and 
was naturally in touch with the powers 
that were. Being in New York, a mutual 
friend telegraphed him that Franklin 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, craved an 
appointment with him. In Washington 
that big man sketched for Jones a glowing 
picture of the demand the state had on 
every successful man—especially for im- 
portant jobs that didn’t pay well enough 
to interest a man of much talent and few 
talents of silver. ‘I am to see the Presi- 
dent in the morning,” was the Lane exor- 
dium, “and I hope I may have the pleas- 
ure of telling him that you have agreed 
to become the assistant secretary of the 
department.” Jones fell then and there. 
He fell so hard that he nearly ruined his 
health on a sixteen-hour day, always re- 
freshing himself with Lane’s inspiring 
words about noblesse oblige and the public 
service that is its own ample reward. The 
chances are that he would have died at 
the post, but the New Mexico Democratic 
state convention unexpectedly nominated 
him for the United States senatorship in 
igt6 and then he was unexpectedly 
elected. The last happened again in 1922. 
As a Senator, Jones can sometimes get 
back to the New Mexico highlands and 
renew his strength and his health, though 
congressional vacations have been mighty 
scarce since 1916. Sometimes when he 
gets on his horse out there on the mesas, 
gorgeous in their cactus blossoms, and 
sleeps at night beneath the scintillating 
stars of the high places, the mountains 
standing guard to the west, he almost be- 
lieves that Lane, the idealist, was right. 


U 


Read the Congressional 
Record and Become Great 


PROUD man was Henry Fountain 
Ashurst when the San Carlos irrigation 
project was approved by President Cool- 
idge just before Congress adjourned. For 
long years the Arizona Senator had fought 
for justice and water for the Pima In- 
dians: Of course, he obtained the pen 
with which tardy justice was done the 
patiently suffering Pimas. All he needed 
to complete his triumph was a Pima brave 
to embrace him before the journalistic 
cameras. No Pima was in Washington 
just then, but at the moment of the taking 
of the picture a Kickapoo warrior non- 
chalantly strolled into the White House 
to have a talk with the President, and he 
was drafted by the Senator as a Pima by 
proxy. So a picture-loving world got a 
picture of President Coolidge, Senator 
Ashurst and other friends of the Pimas as 
well as of a member of the tribe. Inci- 
dentally, a whole lot of Washington his- 
tory, written as well as illustrated, is 
faked in a similarly harmless manner. 
Ashurst himself, however, does not re- 
quire any window dressing. It would be 
hard for any romancer to improve on 
what his career furnishes for the biog- 
rapher. It is in many respects a unique 
career. For instance, the Senator admits 
that it is founded upon the solid rock of 
the Congressional Record. It is the fash- 
ion for great men to roll their eyes sky- 
ward and credit their greatness to study 
of the Bible or to the reading of Shake- 
speare, but Ashurst declares that for 
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From school teaching to law, to cattleman, 
to Assistant Secretary of the Interior- 
these were the steps leading Andrieus 

Jones to the Senate 


preparation for a great career there ts 
nothing to compare with the Congres- 
sional Record. He began to read it when 
he was ten years old, and for the last 
twenty-four years he has 
religiously devoted an 
hour a day to that inter- 
minable record. “I have 
found more history, more 
philosophy, more rhetoric 
there than in any publi- 
cation in the world,” he 
says. “If limited to only 
one thing to read, by all 
means let it be the Con- 
gressional Record.” 

The mills of the gods 
grind slowly but exceed- 
ingly fine, and at last the 
Congressional Record gets 
what is coming to it. 

But it must be admitted 
that Ashurst was born 
with a sort of Congres- 
sional Record mind. He 
claimed statesmanship or 
what passes for that com- 
modity at an exceedingly 
early age. One_biog- 
rapher maintains that at 
six he was reading ‘“‘Ab- 
bott’s Lives of the Presi- 
dents” and was being 
regularly introduced by 
his school teacher as “‘the 
boy who intends to be 
President of the United 
States.” That may be an 
apocryphal yarn but 
Ashurst admits, he him- 
self admits, that being a 
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schoolboy. of ten at Flagstaff, Ariz., 
in 1884, he wrote after his name in one 
of the school books, ‘United States 
Senator from Arizona.”’ He waited only 
twenty-six years to realize that title, 
twenty-five of which didn’t count because 
the Constitution decrees that a Senator 
must be thirty-five. 

There is one thing in his record, though, 
that worries Henry Fountain a good deal. 
When he becomes President it will not be 
possible for the admiring throngs to view 
the humble edifice in which he was born. 
It was a tent on a high mountain at Win- 
nemucca, Nevada, and his father and 
mother folded it soon after his birth and 
stole away to Arizona. This is as it is 
written in one record. Another asserts 
that he was born in a cabin on this high 
Nevada mountain, but it is agreed that 
there is now no cabin there. 

The supreme moment in the career of 
this southwestern statesman came one 
day in a poker game, to which sport he 
was an early devotee. As his pile of chips 
declined, the humiliating thought came 
to him that he was wasting his time—the 
people’s time—playing poker when he 
might be reading the Congressional Rec- 
ord and otherwise preparing himself for 
his appointed career. From that day 
forth he eschewed all poker, likewise 
strong drink and all sorts of smokes. It 
seems that he was only eighteen years old 
when this conversion came, but he had 
been three years out of the Flagstaff 
school and that many years in the cow- 
boy’s saddle and had lived the cowboy 
life to the limit. 

The year before he was planning to. be 
President, having then attained the age 
of five, he came near losing out altogether. 
Indians attacked the Ashurst cabin. Pa 
being away, Mother Ashurst seized the 

(Continued from pige 74) 


At ten years of age Henry Fountain Ashurst wrote after 
his name in a school book, *‘United States Senator from 
Arizona.’ One year after he had reached the age required 
by the Constitution to become a Senator, he was elected 
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During the harvest season the colonists turn out en masse, closing the industries if necessary, to get in the crops. 


Here is a group harvesting sweet potatoes 


The Colonists Win Through 


TABLES was the extremely 

unattractive name of the new 

Louisiana location of the colony. 

Only recently has the colony 

been able to get it changed to Newllano. 
The lumber company had sawed the 
last log in May, 1917, and the colonists 
took possession in October. Meantime 
the place had been stripped of electric 
wiring, water pipes and various equip- 
ment and hardware. There remained, 
however, about 100 buildings which had 
housed the lumber company’s employes; 
five large sheds, mill, store 
and office buildings and many 


By Ernest S. Wooster 


Author of: Bread and Hyacinths, etc. 


a very costly undertaking and it left 
finances at a dangerously low ebb. No 
income could be expected from the new 
property for several months at least, and 
there would be great expense in getting 
under way. Besides, there was a pay- 
ment of $20,000 to be made on the land. 
Although the colony started with its 


the land had been made on the under- 

standing and with the expectation that 

they would come. Moreover, they 

were depended on to take care of the 

farming end of the enterprise, as all 
conditions would be new to those emi- 
grating from the arid West. 

Meanwhile the California property was 
becoming involved in new legal compli- 
cations and these soon called Job Harri- 
man, the founder, away from the Louisi-~ 
ana project at a time when his influence, 
experience and mature judgment were 
most needed. The burden 
of initiating a large number 





piles of old lumber. The 
colonists had ample shelter 
and building material. Com- 
ing from the canvas town of 
Llano on the desert, this 
forest-surrounded village 
with its rough unpainted 
frame houses seemed sub- 
stantial and desirable. It 
was a ready-built town ready 
for them to move into and 
begin operations at once. 
This was a part of the 
20,000 acres of land for 
which a contract of purchase 
was being made with the Gulf 
Lumber Company. On this 





socialism. 


land in Louisiana. 


HE Llano Colony was started ten years ago 
in California as an experiment in applied 
It practically failed. Lack of capital, 
insufficient water, mistakes of management, in- 
ternal dissension forced it to give up. The 
members moved to a large tract of cheap cut-over 
This article tells of the trials 
of the colony in its new location, of the new form 
of management, the new ideals; and it points out 
one way of escape from the competitive strife to 
cooperative harmony. 


—The Editors. 


of green colonists into the 
enterprise fell on an assistant 
manager. This was further 
complicated because the Cali- 
fornians were entirely unac~ 
quainted with the customs of 
the country and with the 
methods used. 

However, the new mem- 
bers from Texas had always 
lived ina district very similar 
to this one. While the Cali- 
fornians were accustomed to 
seeing things done with large 
machinery and by up-to-date 
methods, the Texans were 
familiar with tools which 








tract was a great deal of pine 
timber of second growth, not 
commercially profitable for a big mill, but 
usable by a small portable mill. There 
was also perhaps a total of more than 
1000 acres of good hardwood timber— 
hickory, oak, beech and gum. In the 
lowlands there were many cypress trees. 
This timber and the buildings on the 
townsite went with the land, the price to 
be $6 an acre straight through, timber, 
town and barren clay hills. 

Moving the colony from California was 


housing problem solved for the time being, 
the clearing of land and preparing for 
agricultural development was much more 
serious than in the West, for this stump 
land required hard labor to get it ready 
for the plow. 

A large number of people from Texas 
wanted to come into the colony; they 
signed notes guaranteeing the first pay- 
ment of $20,000 and the first year’s ex- 
penses. The arrangements to purchase 


seemed childish and primitive 
to the Westerners. A small 
mule pulling a plow turning a shallow 
furrow was ludicrous to the Californians 
and they could scarcely believe that this 
was the method to be employed in 
cooperative farming. 

But there is a reason for this way of 
farming. The stump of the long leaf pine 
determines the entire system in the timber 
districts of the south. This pine sends 
down a long taproot, but has few laterals. 
Therefore it is possible to farm close to 
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the stumps and they are 
left in the fields for 
years. Large plows can 
not readily be pulled 
about to avoid stumps, 
so small ones are used. 
But these miniature 
plows do not require 
large animals and for 
this reason diminutive 
mules are the popular 
draft stock of the South. 
With small mules small 
wagons must be used, 
for no very heavy loads 
can be hauled, and there 
are no very large crops 
produced to make up 
big loads, anyway. The 
tap-rooted pine makes 
the South a land of 
small methods, with 
everything in proportion 
except the families. They 
are large enough to 
please even a Roosevelt, 
usually containing from 
eight to a dozen children. 

The Westerners with their breezy ways 
and vastly greater general experience 
probably irritated the more provincial 
Texans, just as the primitive methods 
they pursued provoked the mirth and 
contempt of the newcomers. In addition 
to this, it was reported that there might 
be oil under this land and a scheming 
leader among the Texans cael to work 
up a plot to get possession. He brazenly 
placed before the Board of Directors a 
scheme to go out and sell oil stock, assert- 
ing that this would be a much easier way 
to get money than to try to wring it from 
the somewhat sterile soil of the piney 
woods lands. 

Many of the new members from the 
Lone Star state were illiterate and it is 
doubtful whether they had a very clear 
conception of what the colony’s principles 
and purpose were. They had been in- 
duced to come by the man who now plot- 
ted to secure possession so that he might 
exploit the oil possibilities. A schism de- 
veloped, the nearest to a split in the his- 
tory of the colony, aggravated by friends 
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Many of the colonists ate at the hotel, where meals were served on the 
cafeteria style, but with considerably less variety 


of the plotter, and the Texans drew off to 
themselves, refusing to go on with the 
work. They viewed with suspicion all 
efforts to clear up the doubts which had 
been implanted in their minds. Eventu- 
ally it became necessary to make arrange- 
ments whereby they could leave, as it was 
found impossible to allay their distrust. 
Most of these people were honest, hard- 
working and sincere, but they were misled 
by one in whom they placed confidence. 
Later some of them wrote letters of apol- 
ogy to colony officials, admitting that 
they were mistaken. 


A Serious Blow 


The result of this withdrawal was more 
serious than the mere loss of the farmers 
who had been depended on to carry on 
the agricultural operations. Many others 
had planned to come from Texas, but 
they now changed their plans. This 
meant the loss of the expected revenue 
which had been promised to finance the 
land purchase and the first year’s opera- 
tions. The blow was a serious one and 


3t 





almost proved fatal. At 
this same time the plot 
to seize the California. 
property was well under 
way, and no funds could 
be expected from there. 

The contract with the 
Gulf Lumber Company 
had not yet been signed, 
and now the deeds and 
abstracts were ready. It 
was necessary to send a 
representative before the 
board of directors of the 
Gulf Company to explain 
why it would be impossi- 
ble to go ahead with the 
contract as it had been 
talked over. Deciding 
that the bare facts would 
be best, these were given 
with no attempt to hide 
anything. Later it was 
learned that the directors 
of the Gulf Company, or 
at least its officials, were 
quite well aware of all 
that had happened. 

At the same time that this bald state- 
ment of facts was given, a bold request 
was made for a new contract with more 
liberal terms, and one, furthermore, in 
which a deed would be given for the land 
as purchased instead of having payments 
apply on the entire tract. This audacious 
request was granted, and the colony began 
the purchase of the 20,000 acres piece- 
meal, buying 1000 acres each of the first 
three years, increasing purchases with 
each succeeding year thereafter. This 
agreement was subsequently altered, so 
that the annual purchase is 3000 acres. 
The colony now owns more than 6000 
acres of land, part of it valuable hard- 
wood timber, ‘and one quarter section in- 
cluding the townsite, which is on the main 
line of the Kansas City Southern railroad, 
with a station on colony property. The 
Gulf Lumber Company has been extremely 
lenient and more than fair in its dealings 
with the colony and has granted extensions 
of time besides other concessions. 

When the Texas people left, the Cali- 
fornians had to go ahead with the farm 





Faculty and student group of the Newllano college, where education of hand and brain is combined, a scheme that suits the 


students much better than all-day indoor sessions 
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Colony children joined the adult planting crew in the sweet potato fields 


during the rush of planting season 


work as best they could, though it was 
new to them. 
with little or no knowledge of any kind of 
farming, but they were loyal to their in- 
stitution and determined to succeed. The 
farm manager chosen to replace the 
capable Texan was a painter by trade, but 
he made a success of farm work under 
most discouraging conditions and in spite 
of obstacles which seemed insurmount- 
able. The industrial program was laid 
aside for the time. Land had to be 
cleared and fences to be built, as this part 
of Louisiana had no fence law, and crops 
had to be carefully fenced against razor- 
back hogs and foraging cattle. 

Two months of dry weather in the 
middle of the first summer almost de- 
stroyed crops, but the Westerners, accus- 
tomed to a dry country, cultivated their 
scanty crops thoroughly and frequently, 
with the result that the production was 
good, much better than that of more ex- 
perienced Southern farmers in the neigh- 
borhood who did not know the value of 
cultivating to conserve moisture. Sweet 
potatoes were the chief crop, almost the 
only one except the garden vegetables, but 
the yield proved to be quite bountiful. 


The following year was abnormally wet, 


small. Seed rotted, the land was so water- 
soaked that it could not be worked and 
weeds killed what seed came up. The 
colony crops were almost a complete fail- 
ure. Wages were high everywhere in 1919 
and labor was in great demand. The meals 
served the colonists were ample but monot- 
onous. Asa result of this combination of 
circumstances many members went out 
to work, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to earn good pay, but leaving the 
colony short-handed. 


Making Ends Meet 


When things were at their worst, a 
member came in from New Mexico, ship- 
ping in part of a car of pinto beans, four 
mules, some agricultural implements and 
a car of broom corn. The beans were joy- 
fully received and served three times a 
day as long as they lasted. They went 
far toward providing food when it was 
most difficult to procure in any other way 
or form. After the Texans left there had 
been almost no work stock, and the New 
Mexico mules greatly assisted in getting 
farm and other work done. The broom 
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corn established an industry which 
brought in some money and helped to 
renew hope. 

When it was almost impossible to carry 
on farm work, thoughts turned to other 
methods of bringing an income. ‘The 
miles of “dolly runs” with their thousands 
of planks were torn down and much of 
the lumber sawed up into stovewood and 
shipped to Beaumont. It was not ex- 
tremely profitable, but it helped serve to 
hold the colony together and tide it over 
a very hard year, one that threatened 
to be disastrous. The perseverance and 
patience of the colonists were tried almost 
to the limit, for the income was almost 
negligible. 

One of the devices for raising money 
was the selling of a number of the little 
cabins which had been used by the mill 
company’s employes. The sale of other 
lumber which had been left also brought 
in some money from time to time. 

During this trying period the system of 
giving credits was entirely abandoned, 
and instead of a wage system or anything 
resembling it, a family system was estab- 
lished. All colonists were given meal 
tickets, exchangeable at the store or at 


Many were mechanics and crops throughout the South were the hotel for food or meals. Their other 


necessities were supplied to whatever ex- 
tent was possible by special order, much 
as a family supplies the needs of its mem- 
bers. Fuel was abundant, they had ample 
shelter and the outside expense was 
chiefly for food and clothing. Food had 
to be purchased because of the crop fail- 
ure, but meal costs were kept down to ten 
cents by careful management. The col- 
ony had its own very competent physician 
and its hospital with a capable nurse in 
charge. 

These were the dark days when there 
seemed to be no ray of light at all. In- 
come was almost cut off, the labor supply 
was diminished, it was impossible to pur- 
chase needed equipment for lack of funds 
and there were pressing debts which had 
been incurred in moving the colony from 
California. At one period of direst neces- 
sity, the livestock was mortgaged for 
$1000 in order to buy food and feed. 

Another commercial venture was now 
started. A brick mason had built an 
oven for the bakery. Two good bakers 
were among the colonists and a third 
joined them soon after the bakery started. 





A good idea of the kind of people who form the Newllano Colony may be secured by studying this healthy, interested and 


satisfied-looking group of members 
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One of the streets of the ready-built 


An experienced bakery manager and 
salesman took charge of the enterprise and 
business flourished. The sale of pastry 
was especially large, forging far ahead of 
bread sales. The South is a land of hot 
biscuits and light bread is not greatly 
used. But the success of the bakery went 
to the head of one of the bakers who 
thought he should be made manager. He 
became disgruntled and left, taking the 
pastryman with him and ruining the busi- 
ness. The fall of the bakery taught the 
colonists a valuable lesson—that it is not 
2ood policy to try to rear a successful in- 
dustry on skilled labor where there is not 
a good supply of such labor available. 


A Better Outlook 


Just before this the shoemaker who had 
been so energetic in the California colony 
returned and wanted to open the shoe 
shop. Money was borrowed to purchase 
materials; the equipment was ’ sufficient 
for a good shop in a city. By working 
twelve hours a day with amazing energy 
and skill, he brought in an income of 
$10,000 a year, which was largely profit 
to the colony, and this income went far 
toward supporting the colony at a time 
when there was very little money coming 
from other sources. It helped vastly in 

carrying the colony over this period of 
greatest distress. Shortly after this, late 
in 1919, new members began to come in 
and old ones to return, and the colony 
started to recover from the strain of the 
move and two successive bad years. With 
better crops in 1920 the outlook for the 
colony took on a rosier hue. 

Notwithstanding the gloom of the dark 
period, there were bright spots. There 
was an abundance of lumber ready to be 
used for whatever purposes the colonists 
desired, so they fitted up a section of the 
concrete lumber kiln as a theater, build- 
ing a stage at the rear of it, putting in a 
sloping floor and equipping it with a 
moving picture machine and with seats 
which had been purchased some time 
previous to the going of the Texans. The 
theater at once became an important 
feature of colony social life, and the am- 
bitious amateur Thespians even put on 
four-act plays and once took a company 
to a neighboring town and gave a vaude- 
ville entertainment. There were many 
unusually talented people in the colony 
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town that the colonists found waiting for them on the huge tract of cut-over land 


contracted for at six dollars an acre 


and they entered into this theatrical work 
with great pleasure. Dances were given 
at the hotel at least once a week. The 
colony has never been without good 
musicians and there has always been good 
music. Hardships and privations and 
discouragements failed to quench the 
social spirit, and the good times went on 
despite rains and shortage of income and 
beans as an almost exclusive article of 
diet. 

During this time the organization of 
the colony was made more close and com- 
plete than it had ever been before. The 
General Assembly was disbanded and 
Harriman was made general manager, 
though an acting manager was in actual 
charge most of the time. The Board of 
Directors was roughly representative of 
the industries, thus preserving this valu- 
able feature of the Foremen’s Meetings 
of Old Llano. A time-keeping system was 
established which functioned well. The 
time-keeper, an inventor with several 
successful patents to his credit, by means 
of an ingenious but very simple device 
was able to post twice daily complete lists 
showing the places of employment of all 
workers. Meal tickets were issued to 





those who were employed full time as 
shown by the records. Those who were 
sick or injured were expected to report to 
the hospital. This simple system did 
much to raise the standard of efficiency 
and to promote punctuality and industry, 
and it almost entirely eliminated loafing. 
Much diplomacy and tact were required 
to get this system into smooth operation, 
and it was no more popular than time 
systems usually are. 

The accountants continued to give re- 
ports at regular intervals, so that sus- 
picion in this direction was gradually 
being allayed. In the early days the books 
had been a point of attack, but with the 
passing of time and the establishing of 
routine, confidence was gradually created 
and the excited demands of distrustful 
members to have the books “experted” 
grew less and less frequent. 

Many misunderstandings as to how 
colonists i in a community of this kind live 
and conduct themselves have been raised. 
Because they own collectively all produc- 
tive property, many persons have jumped 
to the conclusion that this is extreme com- 
munism. The word communism is so 

(Continued on page 75) 





Colony dormitories, a part of the educational system which begins with the kinder- 
garten and finishes with the second year of a college course 
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stranger than the quiet little 

man who was deaf and dumb, 
and who was interested in fish. He 
was the creature of a comical dream 
which became a nightmare. 

I met him as I met everybody who had 
dealings with the group—because I ran 
The Waif regularly to those isolated isles 
in the wide sea. The Josephs ride so low 
in the water that they show no Plimsoll 
mark, but they carry a lot of canvas on 
their hundred-thousand masts—the can- 
vas of the palm fronds. Seeing them 
from the schooner, sailing up over the 
horizon with the dawn behind them, they 
always struck me so—as a fleet of bur- 
dened galleys. They seemed to come to 
meet you, and not to be settled at anchor 
like respectable islands. 

The dozen whites who dwelt there were 
strange enough fellows. Some of us in the 
Josephs had had happy beginnings, but 
we didn’t look forward to very happy 
endings—endings being often funerals 
when it’s too late to worry anyhow. 

And I think it’s only fair to say that we 
didn’t give the islands their name. No 
official blasphemy like that for us. The 
Spaniards, or some such, did that job long 
ago. 


THE W aif swung at anchor off Samarai, 
which is New Guinea’s prettiest port, 
and darkness was on the world. The 
riding lights of the schooners flung spears 
into the stili water, a canoe drifted by 
with a flare lit in the stern which burst 
hotly on the senses like a red oath shouted 
in a church, and a native boy sang a song 
on three plaintive notes which wove into 
the music of the sea. I’d just finished 
cleaning up some papers in readiness for 
sailing in the morning and was enjoying a 
well-earned pipe. 

“Tabada!” said a voice out of the dark, 
and a brown hand grasped the rail as an 
outrigger slid alongside. ‘“‘What name 
belong you?” 

I wasn’t pleased by the intrusion. 
Then I saw that a white man sat in the 
stern, a stranger, and became polite 
because I wouldn’t let a mood lead me to 
rebuff a customer. 

“This tabada no make talk,” said the 
boy as his passenger scrambled aboard. 

“Good evening,” I said in the best style, 
though I was nigh choking with laughter. 
He was odd. He nodded but made no 
answer. He was small in figure and his 
face and hair were chalk white so that the 
black beard which nigh hid his features 
looked like a practical joke on Nature’s 
part. His eyes were too big for the rest 
of him, and his head swung forward. 
After that first desire to laugh one bristled 
a little, asa dog will when there’s some- 
thing in the air which human eyes can’t 
see. He was quite absurd, but there was a 
grimness about him and he walked in the 
shadow of something which made him a 
riddle. He was like a man shut away 


TRANGE people came to the 
S Santa Josephs, but none 


behind fogged glass; you couldn’t get near 
him, you couldn’t feel that he was alive. 


By Dale Collins 
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Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


This odd little man handed me his card in 
silence and I read: 


Jostau Bianp, Esq. 
Deaf and Dumb 


To tell the truth I’m afraid I stared like 
a fool, for I’m a poor hand at diplomacy, 
understanding more about navigation. 

‘hough I wanted to attribute the uncanny 
suggestion about him to his infirmity, 
instinct whispered that it wasn’t that at 
all. Feeling utterly at a loss 1 pulled up a 
chair for him. How did one talk to a man 
who neither heard nor spoke? 

He sat down, and though I took him in 
in his nice new whites, I didn’t find him 
less of a riddle. While I fidgeted, from his 
side pocket he produced a slate—as I 
breathe, an ordinary small school slate 
such as I hadn’t seen for years beyond 
telling—drew a slate pencil from another 
pocket, and, very seriously, like a child of 
sixty, began to write. 

He was quite oblivious of me, and his 
pencil scratched horribly. It was more 
than a sane man should be asked to stand 
—this sudden intrusion of an apparition 
with a slate and a demoniacal pencil on a 
man’s own deck in the hush of the night. 

To shake off the feeling that I dreamt 
I fled below and brought up whisky and 
glasses myself, which would have been 
undignified at any other time. I knew the 
round eyes of the boys were fixed upon my 
visitor. On my return he nodded willingly 
enough when I indicated bottle and glass. 
We traded—he handing me the slate. 

“T wish to go to the Santa Josephs,” I 
read in neat backhand. “I am a natural- 
ist studying the habits of coral fish. I 
will put up with discomfort, and you'll 
find me quiet but easily pleased. If you 
will indicate the cost it shall be paid.” 

I followed his example and filled my 
glass. There was no earthly reason for 
objecting to my passenger who had a per- 
fect right to be odd as long as he paid his 
way, and I had no intention of refusing 
him. If he wanted to study fish in the 
Josephs it was his business, and mine was 
to take him there. I nodded assent and 
we drank in dignified silence. It was like 
a convivial meeting with a mummy. 

He turned the slate over to me, offer- 
ing the clean side. I hesitated for a 
moment, wondering how much he’d be 
prepared to give without arguing about 
it with his scratching pencil, and then I 
wrote £30. It was high, but he was very 
queer. 

He made no demur, but produced a 
wallet and paid the cash down, which 
improved my opinion of him considerably. 
He was most gentlemanly about the whole 
transaction. He recovered the slate, the 
pencil scratched again, and I learned that 
he knew we sailed in the morning and that 
he would bring his kit aboard forthwith. 
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I took him ashore with me and put 
the dinghy at his disposal. There- 
after we parted and I went to the 
hotel, where I found much of the 
talk concerned the strangeness of 
Mr. Bland, many of the crowd hav- 
ing come up with him on_ the 

steamer. They had all sensed that there 
was something about him which lifted 
him above the ridiculous. 

When I returned aboard he was sound 
asleep on deck, wrapped in a blanket and 


suggesting an aged child. 
Thar was a rummy trip if ever I did 
one. The little chap—Mr. Bland, | 
mean—was no trouble, and as the days 
went by a certain comradeship and 
friendship sprang up between us. He was 
queer, admittedly, but I felt he’d drunk 
deep of sorrow and he was about his own 
business without any concern for any- 
body else’s, which was a good way to be. 
There were moments when I’d catch him 
unawares staring out across the lifting 
bowsprit. His eyes would be shining 
bright, his body would be tense, and I’d 
have sworn he was excited and expectant 
and happy. The moment he saw me he’d 
drop the shutter down again and become 
just an absurd little bearded man. 

I used to puzzle over him and poke 
about at him, much as I supposed he 
planned to do with the coral fish. I hoped 
he’d be more successful than I was. 

Now and again we'd have a chat 
through the medium of his slate, but 
these were usually short and to the point 
because, though not being given to 
nerves, I couldn’t stand the voice of that 
pencil. I sharpened it all ways for him, 
but he always contrived to make it 
squeak. Sometimes, however, when we 
felt conversationally inclined, he’d bring 
out a small sponge and cleanse the slate 
very seriously, and we’d hand it to and 
fro as we made small talk. It was farcical. 
And then at meals we’d sit opposite each 
other and talk by pulling faces, but never 
make a sound. 

I felt as hysterical as a schoolgirl at 
moments, and that’s really not my 
nature. 


DRE: the trader, was waiting on the 
white strip of beach when we came to 
anchor, and I could see him shading his 
eyes as he tried to make out who was the 
stranger aboard. But he was wasting his 
time—he’d never seen anybody like my 
little mute in all his days. 

As we rowed ashore Mr. Bland kept 
peeping over the stern, and he was well 
satisfied with the shoals of fish which 
jostled each other in that warm lagoon. 
Any one who was interested in such things 
couldn’t have come to a better place. 

“Good-day!” cried Drew, trying 
mightily to be polite, but his eyes were 
popping out of his head with wonder and 
curiosity. 

“This is Mr. Bland,” I said, and they 
shook hands as I went on: “He’s deaf and 
dumb and as queer as they’re made, 
but no trouble and quite a good sort. 
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Interested in coral fish and is going to 
study ’em for a while.” 

“What’s his real game—pearls?” 

Drew’s a straight chap as they go in the 
Josephs, but that did not stop him being 
suspicious of everything and every one. 
You couldn’t blame him when you saw 
some of his customers. 

“No,” I replied, “he’s one of the kind 
we don’t understand, a scientific cove. 
He’d rather find out how many wives 
a fiddler-crab has than find a_ black 
pearl. I’ve told him you'll put him up 
for a couple of quid a week, and he’s 
ready to pay that.” 

“Well,’’ Drew mused, stroking his chin, 
“this friend of yours will be rather an 
extraordinary lodger, but cash is cash.” 

Mr. Bland took out his slate and wrote 
upon it while Drew goggled. 

“If that suits you, I’ll rough it.” 

He gave Drew a smile and the slate, and 
Drew turned red and wrote unhandily: 
“If you dont want a lot of fus youre wel- 

” 
com. 


The little man 
nodded, and the deal 
was done. The boys 
shouldered the bags 
and we went up to 
Drew’s_ place, where 
lunch was ready. Mr. 
Bland installed himself 
in his big bare room 
and joined us at the table, unobtrusive 
as a shadow. 

We were talking very seriously, for 
Drew was telling me of Valdez, and of 
course that meant bad news. 

“Yes, Valdez has done it properly this 
time. If you ask me it was over Mishima’s 
girl. When we got his body out of the 
lagoon the fish had been busy, but it only 
needed eyes in your head to see he hadn’t 
been drowned. Valdez had shot him— 
from behind. Now, I’m not one to want 
people poking their noses into other 
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people’s business in this group, but some- 
thing will have to be done about Valdez. 
You know what he is.” 

I knew. He was Spanish or Mexican or 
some such breed, and his heart was much 
blacker than his skin. Mishima had been 
one of his pearl divers, a civil-spoken little 
Jap, and there’d been trouble over that 
black wench before. Valdez had turned 















nasty—and that was the end of Mishima. 
The time had come when Valdez would 
have to be brought to book, but it was 
difficult because in the Josephs we live a 
long way outside the arm of the law and 
it’s mighty hard to get evidence and even 
harder to act, supposing we did. 

“Three sudden deaths in two years is 
out of all reason,” I spoke with feeling 
and conviction. Drew agreed with me. 

Mild little Mr. Bland sat there all the 
time, and I smiled when I realized how 
fortunate it was that he couldn’t hear our 
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words and realize what manner of place 
he’d come to to study fish. There he sat, 
nodding and watching us with his big 
eyes as intelligent as you could wish, yet 
a man shut off from his fellows by a sheet 
of fogged glass. 

Well, there was no sense in harping 
on Valdez, and I started to distribute 
my largesse of news from the outside 








Valdez craned his neck so that 
he could read the message 


on the slate 


world, which was the most precious gift ] 
brought to the Josephs. This was for- 
tunate, because otherwise we might have 
looked embarrassed a few moments later 
when we saw Valdez coming up the white 
coral path. He paused on the steps, 
smiling and bowing in his black, hand- 
some way. 

He was big and tall and well built and 
as cruel as a file, and he knew we knew 
just as surely as he knew we were powerless. 

“Good-days, gentlemens,” he said. 
“You are back again, Cap’n, eh? Did-you 
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bring me back the diving helmet? Had it 
come yet?” 

I told him it was aboard, and Drew 
shoved over a chair because he was a cus- 
tomer. He ate early, and so we didn’t 
have to ask him to eat with us. Valdez 
stared at the visitor, but everybody did 
that. Mr. Bland seemed accustomed to 
it. After one quick stab of his big eyes at 
the Spaniard he resumed his luncheon. 

“You have a guest?” prompted Valdez. 

“Yes,” I said, and explained the man- 
ner and meaning of Mr. Bland, who 
nodded as I indicated Valdez and then 
went on eating. 

A shadow ran across the olive face of 
the Spaniard, and in his eyes lurked a 
puzzled light as though he searched his 
mind. 

“Strange, eh?” he said after a second’s 
silence. ‘He is like a man I knew 


Satisfaction: Dale Collins 


the lagoon at all hours. Whenever you 
looked across it you’d see him floating 
on its surface of green glass, peering down 
into the garden beneath him with a water 
telescope. 

No wonder he was fascinated. There 
were wonders and horrors and beauty and 
ugliness down there to occupy a man a 
lifetime, supposing he was interested in 
such things. They were rather out of my 
line of business, but I knew that that 
living sea of the Josephs was a fairy tale 
complete with wonderful flowers and 
sprites and fays and drifting dreams 
and unbelievable ogres. To and fro they 
passed among the coral sea-blooms and 
sea-forests, and Mr. Bland was lucky to 
understand it all. 

I spent a silent hour with him one 
morning. The water was so clear it 
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me. He was trying to speak and he could 


hardly get his slate out, he trembled so | 


much. 

“Your funny one is in a pretty state,” 
said Valdez, and his eves were fixed upon 
thetrembling figure with the same search- 
ing look. 

“What’s up?” I cried, forgetting that he 
couldn’t hear. I pushed him down into a 
seat and poured him a drink because | 
always felt responsible for the strange 
little person who was Josiah Bland— 
though, in reality, he was none of my 
business. 





Suns 
Sept 


Sit a a 


He gulped at his drink as he wrote, and | 


when he handed me the message Valdez 

craned his neck so that he too read it in 
the bright light of the lantern. 

“Better than fish in lagoon.” Mr. Bland 

had written. “I had an old chart showing 

that here the Spanish ship Santa 

Maria was lost long ago. I have 





once, but only just a little like, a 


found her! In the great cabin in 





very little. He is a funny one!” 
We forgot Mr. 


Bland, and I 
went on retailing my news, but as 
soon as meal and smokes were out 
of the way Valdez and I left. 
Drew didn’t want to entertain 
him for a moment longer than 
was necessary, and the pearler 
wanted to see the new helmet. 

“He is a funny little man,” he 
said again as we strolled down to 
the boat. It was plain that his 
mind had been running on upon 
Mr. Bland. 

My mind had been busy also, 
and | paid no heed to his words. 
Dislike was working in me, and it 


led me to blurt out: “Mishima’s 
gone now, Valdez. You had 
better take care, even in the 
Josephs!” 


He turned upon me with im- 
pudent unconcern, but his teeth 
showed between his drawn lips. 

“What you mean by that?” he 
asked in that slow voice of his 
which he could make so taunting. 
“Do you think I kills him?” 





Enough 
By Ad. B. Schuster 


To think I once accepted bunk 
As an inviting sea, 

And set my sails and steered my junk 
As in philosophy. 


To think I lingered over guff 
And weighed each tiny grain, 
Then packed a mess of dreary stuff 
In what I called a brain. 


And now, when I know wrong and right 
And sift the false and true, 

To think how smart I am is quite 
As much as I can do! 


her stern lies a box of great jewels 
stolen from one who ruled in old 
Sumatra. She is sunk deep.” 

His eves glowed like a fish’s 
as, fumbling in his pocket, he 
old chart. There wasn’t 
in which we lav. or one very like 
it. His trembling finger was on 
the mark where the treasure ship 


just two miles off shut in by a 
high point of land—hich, that is, 
for the Josephs which haven’t 
much freeboard. 

The surprise of the whole thing 
dazed me. simplv stared at 
slate and chart and little man. 
Here was I, a respectable skipper. 
studying a treasvre map aboard 
my own craft with a man like a 
comic drawing and a murderer. 
It was out of all reason! Then, 
like a flash, I thought of Valdez. 
He was drinking in that plan 
with his greedy eyes, and I saw 
the harm was done. I should 














“T don’t know,” I confessed. 





“Well, if you don’t know— 
what then?” 

Nothing, of course, so I was silent. The 
boys brought his stuff up and we unpacked 
it on deck because I was curious about 
this American idea which Valdez had 
bought. It was simply a helmet with an 
air case attached. There was no suit, for 
it was intended for shallow waters, and I 
had to confess it seemed the very thing for 
the Josephs. We played with it as though 
it were a toy, but for all his interest Val- 
dez’s mind kept harking back to Mr. 
Bland. He said, “There is only just a 
shadow of a likeness, yes, no! ‘The other 
had a great voice for all his smallness.” 
And again, ‘“‘His hair was black and his 
bald face was red. It is just one of those 
shadows of resembling!” 

“Great snakes!” I “what’s 
worrying you?” 

“Tt is nothing,” he answered, and 
calling his boat left for his side of the 
lagoon, taking the helmet with him but 
neglecting to settle for the freight. 

It’s a queer, bad life which makes a man 
keep company with a murderer. 


cried, 


LITTLE Mr. Bland wasted no time, but 
started straight to work in his odd, 
cut-off way. He hired a canoe and was on 


didn’t seem to be there at all. The canoe 
was just suspended between the sky and 
the myriad-hued sea’s bed. His water 
telescope was one of his own design, and 
you saw deeper with it than any I’d used 
before. By the time I escaped to get a gin 
I felt as though I’d been looking down into 
the real world while we were only odd- 
ments drifting about the hezvens. Sucha 
lot of life going on down there—uncanny! 

Lee, a pearler, Drew and I held sundry 
conferences about Valdez, but we couldn’t 
make up our minds what was to be done. 
Nobody. wanted to get officials into the 
way of prying about the group, and even 
if I brought one up he might curse me 
for my pains when he failed to find 
evidence. It was perplexing. Valdez 
kept away from us more than usual, 
which was significant but not a subject 
for regret. 

One night, however, when I was aboard 
he called to arrange about some stores he 
needed. He hadn’t much more than sat 
down when over the rail came the odd 
head of Mr. Bland, crystalizing out of the 
dark like a ghost taking form. Mr. Bland 
was mightily excited, and seemed so 
changed that he took the breath out of 


‘a peril he didn’t understand. 


have stopped the little fool long 
before. It was too late then. 

“Valdez,” I said, and tapped him on the 
knee with my fist, “if vou try any funny 
business over this you'll be dealing with 
me. You know me, Valdez. I don’t sav 
much and I mind mv business, but I’m 
mighty thorough. I’ll never stop till | 
get you if you don’t keep out of this! 
Understand ?” 

Our faces were about six inches apart, 
and I fancied he understood well enough. 
I am a quiet man and peace-loving, but 
have a reputation for meaning what | 
say, which is a useful and novel character- 
istic in the Josephs. 

He jerked his head sulkily. 

“Ver’ good,” he said. 

Meantime Mr. Josiah Bland, the odd 
fool, just gaped at us. I took his slate and 
wrote: 

“We will play fair with you,” and he 
answered, “Of course.” 

You’d have thought he was a trusting, 
bearded child who’d been warned about 
It was alla 
dream, madness! 

I asked him how he’d come upon the 
find and he wrote in disconnected sen- 
tences, his fingers still shaking, that 
(Continued on page 60) 


drew out a rough tracing from an | 
much | 
doubt that it showed the lagoon | 


was shown, and that spot was | 
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Digesting the 


The Far Western Stomach Has No Trouble m 


Assimilating the Newcomers 


By May bel Sherman 


MERICA hasa huge and.powerful 
stomach. Put into it people from 
all over the world.‘and, despite 
their diversity of race, religion, 
education and tradition, they, are digested 
and assimilated into the body. politic with 
a speed that is magical. It’s a good thing 
to'diminish the quantity’ of, immigrants 
that want to be digested, butithere is little 
catise to worry about the Americanization 
of:most of those already in our midst. 
That is my opinion after years of close 
contact with immigrants in the Far West. 
Perhaps the width of the continent acts as 
a strainer and allows only the better class 
of foreigners to come to the shores of the 
Pacific, but the thousands I have seen and 
worked with in the evening high schools 
for foreigners and in the naturalization 
courts convinced me that America has 
nothing to fear and much to gain from 
them. 


A Mixed Class 


A group of future citizens gathered in 
one of these evening classes presents very 
little difference in appearance from any 
other group in a public gathering. There 
are young men and young women, and 
those not so young. With few exceptions 
they are well dressed and well mannered. 
Only by careful study may the observer 
single out the different nationalities. In 
outward guise they are already Ameri- 
cans. There is a strapping blue-eyed 


youth, faultlessly dressed, his blond hair 
bold in its possession of a bought-and- 
paid-for marcel. 


A dark-faced youth 


with luminous eyes looks keenly through 
a pair of gold-rimmed glasses. He wears a 
suit of gray tweed with a pinch-back coat. 
Over on the other side of the room is the 
broad face of a Japanese girl, her hair 
puffed becomingly over her ears, and she 
daintily pats the collar of her crisp ging- 
ham dress. There is a man who at some 
time came from Holland, but how long 
ago? The eye, medium of the universal 
language, tells us something, but not 
much. It is when the foreigner “‘opes his 
lips, his own words condemn him.” This 
group might deceive us completely if we 
were not privileged to listen to their earn- 
est efforts toward securing an education 
in Our own tongue. 

A class in composition. Almost every 
hand is raised when the teacher asks for 
those prepared. 

“All right, Shunto, you may be first.” 

A young Japanese gets to his feet, and 
after struggling to conquer his pleased 
smile, he explains. 

“T write about my journey to America.” 

He reads, precisely, but haltingly. 

“We left the so beautiful Harbor of 
Nagasaki on the fourth day of the eighth 
month of the year 1921. The water was 
very rough. Each bed was provisioned 
with a small tub. I emit bile from the 
stomach to make very tired and weak. 
Five days and five nights I eat no food 
and drink no water. Far better it is to 
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Immigrant 


suffer death than such a hard life to 
live.” 
“What was the tub for, Shunto? 

Was it to wash in—or what?” 

“No—no—” He fumbled with his 
Japanese-American dictionary until he 
found the word Tub—a small vessel. 

“Oh, I see what you are doing. You are 
thinking in Japanese and then translating 
into English by means of the dictionary. 
This is a very easy thing to do. But you 
have never mastered a language until you 
can think in that language. DeAtro, have 
you a composition?” 


Unconscious Humor 


A fine specimen of Italian manhood 
arose. He had on a well pressed suit and 
wore a violet in his lapel. 

“T heard a story which pleased me ve 
much. It is how the violet got its name.” 
He read slowly, struggling with the pro- 
nunciation. 

“A young lady was walking along the 
bank of a stream with her sweetheart. 
She saw some blue flowers growing on 
the other side of the stream and said, ‘Pray 
get them forme.’ The young man crossed 
the stream, ascended the bank on the 
other side, gathered some flowers and 
then fell into the stream raging with 
water. As he sank from sight he cried 
to her, ‘Do not forget me’; and so the 
flower is called the violet.” 

It was evident that this young son of 
Italy had at least one characteristic in 
common with the proverbial Englishman. 

“The writing is very hard for them— 
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especially the men,” confided the teacher. 
“Some of them have never taken hold of 
anything smaller than a pick or shovel, 

and their terror seems to be that they shall 
lose the pen.’ 

This was a class i in penmanship 1 in which 
there was no “dashing off.” Every 
stroke was made slowly and, painfully. One 
great fellow with hands like hams wiped 
the sweat from his brow as he labored with 
the stubborn tail of a Y. Occasionally 
there was the slipping back to some for- 
eign character. But look at this German 
woman. The slender, even letters might 
put to shame some of our high-school 
oraduates. She has been in school less 
than three months. She started when her 
first child was a month old. It is for the 

sake of the little one that she wants to be- 
come an American citizen. 

And this problem of parent and child is 
a very serious one. The larger percentage 
of the growing band of youthful delin- 
juents are from the homes of foreigners. 
They come into our schools—the children 
—they learn our ways, our customs and 
manners. They taste our food and ob- 
serve our clothes. In the home that clings 
to European ways they are not satisfied. 
[hey donot like theirhomes, their mother’s 

cooking, the discipline which is usually 
either too severe or too lax; they even re- 
sent their religion. ‘They are confused 
ind in consequence they drift to the 
streets. One of the great problems that is 
being wrestled with today is the Ameri- 
anization of the first generation. 

In a great many of the schools there are 
afternoon sessions for foreign women, an 
outgrowth of the house-to-house teach- 
ing. Kindergartens have been opened in 
connection therewith, so the mothers may 
leave their little ones while they learn the 
ways of the new country. 


The Telephone Method 


Each nationality has its particular béte 
noire when it comes to pronunciation. Im- 
migrants from northern Europe wrestle 
with the Th, and the Germans in addition 
with their deep guttural sounds. The 
orientals have stiff, inflexible lips which 
will not permit them readily to pronounce 
our words. One very exceptional method 
was introduced into the schools by one of 
the teachers. It is called the telephone 
conversation method. Desiring to be of 
real service to her students, to help them 
in a practical way with their work, the 
teacher visited brickyards, factories and 
other places, and asked the employer what 
to teach his foreign workers. 

“Teach him something about his work. 
When I say to this man: “Take a wheel- 
barrow, throw in a load of clay and dump 
it in the furnace room,’ I want him to 
show signs of understanding without my 
having to prance round and act it out so 
he can get the idea,” was the reply. 

The result was something like this. 

Teacher—(calling on imaginary tele- 
phone)—“Is this Perkins 890?” 

Pupil— ‘Yes; this is the greenhouse.” 

Teacher—“I am giving a party and 
want a color scheme in blue. Have you 
any delphiniums?” 

Pupil—“Delphiniums are out of season 
now.” 

Teacher—‘What kind of blue flowers 
have you?” 

Pupil—“I have blue corn flowers.” 

Teacher—“‘How much are they?” 


Digesting the Immigrant: 





Pupil—““They are twenty-five cents a 
bunch.” 

Teacher— “You 
bunches.” 

Pupil—“‘I have no delivery wagon.” 

Teacher—“Then I will send for them 
at noon. Good-by.” 

Men and women carry on conversations 
which relate to their own particular lines 
of work. 

When the average American is con- 
fronted with a few figures, he begins to see 
why the Government is so ardently aiding 
and abetting Americanization classes. A 
census taken in 1920 shows that fifty per 
cent of the population of the United 
States is either foreign born or that the 
first generation was foreign born. Of the 
fifty per cent 13,712,754 were foreign born 
and of that group forty-seven per cent— 
not quite half—were naturalized. 


may deliver four 


Citizenship Examinations 


At the present time there is a great 
influx of Germans and the higher types of 
Russians. Very few illiterates are re- 
ceived from northern Europe. Southern 
Europe and Mexico send us the greater 
majority of the uneducated, and they are 
on the increase. In 1920 Los ae 
alone had 20,000 Mexicans, and in 1923 
the census showed 37,000, the majority 
of them illiterates. The Mexicans are the 
slowest to learn. It is almost impossible 
to keep them in school beyond the fourth 
or fifth grade, though vocational schools 
are doing much for them. 

The strides made by some of the stu- 
dents are remarkable. A young Swedish 
girl entered school at fifteen. She could 
not speak or write a word of English. She 
did housework for a living and spent her 
afternoons in school. When she was 
eighteen she had graduated from the 
eighth grade; now she has entered a busi- 
ness college and is almost ready to take a 
position in the business world. A young 
Greek, knowing nothing of our language, 
did the work of eight grades in three years. 

Many stories are told about the for- 
eigners at the citizenship examination. 
Among them is the story of the Jew who, 
when asked by the judge what the ‘“‘Veto” 
was, answered that it was a lady whose 
husband had died. And there is the one 
about the German who replied that the 
President’s cabinet was the place he kept 
his dishes. In the evening schools the 
applicants study American history; they 
learn when, where and why the constitu- 
tion was written; they hear about the 
mechanics of the Federal Government and 
look into the methods of state govern- 
ment. When the great day comes it is an 
assorted and timorous crowd that appears 
before the judge and the state examiner. 
Each applicant has his two witnesses. 
After the usual questions concerning the 
number of amendments to the constitu- 
tion, the manner of electing a president, 
etc., a few impromptu ones are asked to 
test the general knowledge of the ap- 
plicant. 

One teacher, who felt mingled hope and 
fear for one of her students, “accompanied 
him to the examination. He was an 
Italian of forty-five. He was a garbage 
man and had done so well that he owned 
three houses and a small automobile. He 
had a wife and bright little girl of eight 
and was anxious to become a citizen. He 
had studied in school two years, had taken 
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private lessons and had been coached by 
his little girl. He had reached the point, 
where his brain cou!d positively not 
absorb anything more, even if he studied 
for twenty years. He had a ghastly fear 
of American law. His teacher had im- 
pressed upon him that he must answer 
something. He must never say: “I don’t 
know.” 

“What did George Washington do?” 
was the first general question. 

Reno scratched his head thoughtfully 
and then replied, 

“T guess he done the best he could.” 

The titter that went round frightened 
him and he could hardly reply to the next 
question. 

“If you buy tea in China, who gets the 
duty?” ; 

“The government.” 

“Right. If you buy Oregon potatoes mn 

San Francisco, who pays the duty?” 

“The government, again said Reno. 

“Wrong; try again.’ 

Reno was silent. Three times the judge 
repeated the question, but Reno made no 
reply. He gazed wildly about the room, 
pathetically searching each face for an 
answer. His wife began to sniffle audibly. 
In desperation he gave the unpardonable 
reply: 

“T don’t know. 

But the judge was disposed to be 
kindly, even though the state examiner 
seemed harsh and exacting. “Have you 
ever been arrested?” ; 

ae? 

“How many times?” 

“Three times.” Reno groaned audibly. 

“What was your first offense?” 

“T left my garbage wagon uncovered.”’ 

“What kind of a cover did you have— 
a tarpaulin?” 

“No sir, it was a little blanket.” 

“And you were fined?” 

“Yes, ten dollars.” 

“What was your second offense?” 

“T forgot it again.’ 
“You were fined ten dollars again?” 


ey es. 9? 
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“And your third offense?” 
“T forgot it again.” 
“So you paid thirty dollars in fines?” 


Admitted ! 


The examiner was not in favor of grant- 
ing the papers, but the judge said: “Well, 
I know he was arrested three times, but he 
forgot. We all forget. I dare say that I 
have exceeded the speed limit three times, 
not because I had any desire to break the 
law, but because I was thinking of some- 
thing else and forgot. It seems to me that 
leaving his wagon uncovered does not 
show any great mortal turpitude.” 

Reno, who stood in agony with the 
sweat rolling down his face, was stirred 
into action by the unknown words. With 
a voice that choked and breath that came 
hard he said earnestly: 

“You think I like to pay thirty dollars 
for to break the law? No. By dam, I tell 
you I forgot and I did forgot.” 

The gavel pounded and when order was 
once more restored the judge continued: 
“In case America should go to war with 
Italy, would you fight for America?” 

“You bet your life I fight, Judge.” He 
squared himself and looked the judge in 
the eye. The magistrate rose and said, 

“Admitted! One more good citizen for 
America!’ 
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Back to the Land 


The Young Wife's Diary Tells of the Struggle to Hold 
On When Prices Dropped 


N the afternoon of Sep- 

tember 21st, as | was 

sitting in the house 

writing, I suddenly 
heard a screeching, grinding roar from the 
direction of the well. AsI knew that Jack 
was running the engine, | ran with all my 
strength down the path, watching huge 
pieces of iron flying twenty feet into the air 
over the engine as I ran. When | got 
across the ditch I saw Jack walkin x round 
the wreck of the engine, safe. As I fell into 
his arms I could have shouted wich relief 
and joy, but of course, I cried instead. It 
was a miracle that he was not killed. He 
had been on the dreadful beast every five 
minutes all day, but just at the crucial 
moment happened to be twenty feet away 
and wasn’t touched. 

The engine had blown all to pieces 
when a connecting rod broke. 

The next day Jack and Mr. Esterly bor- 
rowed a Fordson tractor that a neighbor 
wasn’t using, bought a pulley, set up the 
tractor on a platform of railroad ties and 
have been pumping water very satisfac- 
torily ever since. They have saved most 
of the corn. The upkeep of the tractor 
is about the same as that of the engine; it 
is safe, steady and keeps up 
an even flow of water. 


By Margaret Redington Reid 


the climate nor the people, and he feels 
that he is in exile, that he wants to get 
back to the city. He takes no interest in 
anything, simply works because it has to 
be done and helps as little as possible with 
the chores. He maintains a disgruntled 
silence most of the time, and that is un- 
bearable where people have to live in such 
close contact. It can’t go on this way, 
and as Jack couldn’t manage this place 
alone, without money, we’ll have to sell. 

Our money is nearly gone, too, for 
everything has cost more than we planned. 

However, the real estate man thinks he 
can get us $1cO an acre more than we 
paid for it, so we ought to get out of it 
with a nice profit. 

In that case, Jack and I will remain 
here and look for another place of about 
forty acres and set it out in vines. No 
more partnerships! 

The weather is lovely now, warmer 
again than it was a week ago. We had 
some pretty cold nights and mornings 
for a while. 


October 9th. 

Today is my birthday and 
as Jack couldn’t afford to get 
me a present, I told him the 
best gift would be a little new chicken- 
yard under the almond trees for the 
half-grown chickens. I nearly go wild 
watching for hawks, and in spite of my 
care they kill the little fellows under my 
very eyes. We have had no way to shut 
them up and Jack has had no time to fix 
a place. So he did take the tirne; I am 
enjoying my present and the little Ply- 
mouth Rocks are safe. 

It was on account of the young chickens 
that our Airedale pups came to an un- 
timely end. We had tried hard to give 
them away, for we simply didn’t have 
enough food for them, but though one 
small boy took the male pup, the two fe- 
males, Susie and Janey, remained with us. 
One day Janey, who was an adorable copy 
of her mother, decided to have a game din- 
ner. She caught a small chicken, but I 
saved it and switched the pup hard. Un- 
daunted, she went back, caught another, 
pulled its head off and brought it to my 
feet, to eat it in good company. Susie 
started to follow her example, but that 
was too much. That night 
the pups departed this life 





The other day when we 
were away fora few hours a 
coyote took one of our biggest 
turkey gobblers. Jack, re- 
turning, scared it and it 
dropped the carcass. That 
night he poisoned the dead 
gobbler and a droopy hen 
with strychnine and left them 
in convenient places; next 
morning both were gone. We 
have reason to think the 
coyote was a female, with a 
litter of pups somewhere, and 
we hope we got them all. 

Then a hawk got one of 
our young Plymouth Rocks, 
and yesterday I scared it 
away just as he was about to 
get another. Jack wounded 





O you and me adrop in the price of farm prod- 
ucts means littlke—except perhaps slightly 
cheaper food. We can’t or won’t visualize the 
effect on the farmer of a drop in prices that wipes 
out his entire income for a season’s work. But 
when we read of the effect on individual families, 
we begin to understand. Mrs. Reid’s story is an 
intensely interesting human document, gaining 
in sincerity what it lacks in literary finish. 
portrays vividly in terms of individual experience 
what the great price drop of 1920 meant to 
thousands of families struggling to obtain a farm 
home in the West. 


—The Editors. 


forever. 

Our domestic well is evi- 
dently going dry. There is 
simply not enough water in 
the ground. We will have 
to haul water from the 
neighbors soon. 

Jack and I are trying hard 
to find a method of somehow 
keeping the place. We feel 
that it is very good land and 
we have it on favorable 
It terms, so that if we raise any 
crop at all and pay half of 
the proceeds to the owners, 
we can’t lose the place. 
we can get some money 
somewhere, we ought to be 
able to manage. We have to 
have a good deal of capital, 








it this morning and we hope 
it is done for. 

My little daughter started to school 
September 13th. She has to walk a mile 
and a half, but not along the highway, 
fortunately. There are only three chil- 
dren in the school—a brother and sister, 
eight and five years old, and Annabel. 
The teacher is a very sweet, self-possessed 
girl of nineteen, a very good teacher 
though this is her first school. Annabel 
seems to be learning fast and enjoys the 
companionship of the other children. 
They are Italian children whose father 
has a ranch a mile east of here. 

We have had to decide to sell this place 
and I am unhappy over it. Mr. Esterly 
has been growing more dissatisfied all the 
time. He likes neither the country nor 


I never want to go back and live in a 
big city or town. I love the freedom of 
the wide spaces. And also IJ love the milk 
and cream. I cook with butter all the 
time, fry potatoes in it, for instance, and 
make cake with it, mix frosting with but- 
ter and thick cream. We can have 
whipped cream whenever we want it, piled 
on high, cream on our mush and in our 
coffee. We drink quarts of whole milk at 
every meal. And we can have chicken 
whenever we wish. I can’t help thinking 
thatitis worth while giving up all that city 
life holds, for all that country life can offer, 
I can see my husband as often as I wish, I 
can see what he is working on and under- 
stand it. It surely is worth while. 


of course, in order to develop 
it at all, but other people 
get it somehow in similar situations, and 
maybe we can. 

October 2oth. 

My father-in-law told us the other day 
that we could have his driving horse and 
buggy to use, if we would come for it. As 
I was very anxious to get it, Jack finally 
dropped his work and went. 

I wondered how it would feel to be left 
all alone here for several nights, alone ex- 
cept for Annabel and the dogs. I was 
surprised to find that I was not afraid at 
all, and we slept peacefully the first two 
n‘ghts. I kept busy in the daytime can- 
ning grapes and tending to all the live- 
stock. ‘The second day Annabel and I de- 
cided to take some lunch and go for a little 
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picnic under the cottonwoods up the big 
ditch. We took Sheppie, but I told Anna- 
bel to tie Maggie to the wheel of the 
machine, so she would guard the place. 

When we reached home Maggie had 
escaped. While looking for her we found 
poor Sheppie writhing in convulsions. I 
knew at once that she must have eaten 
some strychnine used by the sheep men 
for coyote poison. I took the gun out and 
tried to shoot her, but I couldn’t do it. 
And the next day we found Maggie’s 
body in the pasture. 

We would have been without a dog, 
but when Jack drove in, beside the buggy 
trotted a big black and white long-haired 
dog. He looked like a combination of 
setter and wolf and acted like a wolf. 
Several months before he had sneaked 
into the pasture and adopted the mare, 
Monkey. He never left her side after 
that and would permit no one to come 
near her, if he could help it. They tried 
to feed him and make friends with him, 
but he would let no one touch him. When 
Jack started away with Monkey he came 
along as a matter of course, trotting 
silently and tirelessly beside the buggy, 
mile after mile, sleeping with the mare 
in the livery stable at night. So we 
had a dog after all. We tried to make 
friends with him, but had no success 
until Baby Annabel succeeded in 
getting her little hand on him. Though 
he quivered under her touch, he lay 
still. That was the beginning. In a 
short time I could pet him, and he 
would eat the food we set out for him, 
leaving the mare at the corral or the 
pasture. For a long time he slept 
right beside her in the barn, but one 
night he settled down on the back 
porch, running down to the barn every 
little while to see that his beloved was 
safe. Finally he made his headquarters 
inthe house and demanded petting all 
the time. He would climb into my lap 
if 1 let him. He keeps his silky coat as 
white as snow, and he is a fine watch- 
dog. I believe no human hand ever 
touched that dog before Annabel did, 
but love and kindness can tame even 
the wildest creatures. 

November Ist. 

The bottom has fallen out of the cotton 
market. What will the cotton growers 
do now? Many farmers have put every 
cent they had or could borrow, into the 
planting and care of it, and now it won’t 





The bed under the almonds 


Back to the Land: 


even pay to pick it. If it is true that 
such drops in price are caused by 
speculators in order to make huge 
profits for themselves, they should 
be punished by having to stake 
their all on a piece of land, take 
their family there, live in a little 
unshaded shack, work day after day 
in the hot sun, seeding, cultivating, 
irrigating, hoeing, and as_ their 
reward is about to come, have the 
price drop till it isn’t worth while 
harvesting the crop. Let them 
realize that a year of toil is wasted, 
that the money invested in the crop 
is gone, and their hope has gone 
with it. Then have the mortgage 
come due and the sheriff come in, 
his exit marking the loss of all their 
savings. Perhaps they’ll realize 
then what speculation means to the 
men and women who toil. This is 
not exaggerated. Many a family in 
this valley will lose everything. They 
don’t want to live in the cities; many of 
them have saved for years to get a start in 
the country. They have laughed at hard- 
ships they never knew before—and now 
they are ruined. 





Annabel and the calf 


And corn is going the same way. The 
first that was picked round here sold for 
forty-five dollars a ton. Now it has 
dropped to a point where it will not pay 
the cost of production. We are hard hit, 
for all our hopes were on our corn this 
year. It was to pay back its cost 
and leave enough money to live 
on, as well as to meet the payment 
on the place. Now the outlook is 
hopeless. 

Our hopes of selling at a profit 
are dwindling. With the fall in the 
prices of crops, farm land is not 
moving at all. The real estate man 
insists he can sell it, but I think he 
is just talking to keep up his and 
our courage. 

November 30. 

We had a very happy Thanks- 


giving. The sun was warm and 
bright, Father came, Dan brought 


his family and we sat down to as 
festive a table as any one could wish 
for. My lovely dinner set, unpacked 
at last on the heavy, shining linen 
table cloth, with its bronze and 
yellow chrysanthemums, and the 
ruby cranberry jelly made us forget 
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The author and the lambs 


that walls and ceiling of our one room were 
unfinished. It seemed perfectly natural 
for the men to foregather at the barn and 
smoke and for the children to race and 
vell outside till 1 blew the whistle for 
dinner. Our forbears used to celebrate in 
that simple way. Are we happier when 
we have hardwood floors, shaded 
candelabra and servants? 

Jack works some days at the little 
garage in Foster and his cash e: arnings 
help a lot. A little money comes in 
here and there for various things, and 
we manage to get by. We are picking 
some of the corn each day for the 
stock. The frost hitit, but lots of good 
ears areleft. I like to help pick it, itis 
hard to stoop constantly, but one grows 
used to it and has such a marvelous 
appetite afterward. 

December 25th. 

Christmas Day was even happier 
than Th: anksgiving. It was warmer 
and sunnier, and things are green now 
though we have not had as much rain 
as we should. 

Our Christmas tree was a large 
pepper branch cut from one of our 
trees, and it looked quite festive. 
We had breakfast right in sight of the 
tree, and then opened our presents, sitting 
in the sunshine. Dinner was quite an 
affair, with one of our own turkeys. We 
have never felt so young and happy. 
Our presents were simple, but they de- 
lighted us. 

There seems no financial light ahead, 
but it does not depress me and I won’t 
let it depress Jack. | tell him that we are 
well and love one another, that we have 
our baby and our health and will pull 
through. The real estate man assures 
us every few days that he will sell our 
place right away, so we can really do 
nothing but wait. 

December 28th. 
today Jack brought 


Yesterday and 


down here forty half-grown pigs. We are 
going to fatten them on the corn. It isn’t 


worth threshing, but it is good feed, and 
we'll keep the pigs three months, then 
sell them and get half the profit. Jack 
built strong pens for them down near the 
corral. They consume four loads of corn 
a day and squeal! for more. 

The worst trial is the hauling of water. 
A whole wagon full of cans, buckets and 
casks has to be filled every day and 

(Continued on page 58) 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 








He Explored the ‘Craters of the Moon” 
She Created a Wholesale Market for Cacti 


He Founded a Fortune with Fifteen Dollars 
She Saved and Achieved Independence 








**Bob” in Wonderland 


N his taxidermist’s shop in Boise, 
Idaho, hard at work, is a man who 
for picturesqueness and variety of 
accomplishment has few equals. His 
latest exploit will give him lasting fame, 
but fame means little to Robert W. Lim- 
bert. Heis always too absorbed in the task 
of the moment to give thought to himself. 

It was “Bob” Limbert who, through 
photographs and articles secured on a 
hazardous hiking trip across the most 
marvelous of lava flows, first brought be- 
fore the public the thirty-nine square 
miles of wonderland which in May of this 
year was set aside by President Coolidge 
as the “Craters of the Moon,” a National 
monument, in southern Idaho. 

Daring disaster from desert thirst and 
laughing at the weird legends with which 
old-timers tried to dissuade him from his 
purpose, with a single partner Bob Lim- 
bert set forth to explore a section of the 
country which for more than a hundred 
years has been a veritable terra incognita, 
shunned by Indians and white men alike 
on account of its hostile aspect and man- 
defying desolation. Not only did Bob 
succeed in his purpose but he brought 
back a collection of photographs which 
astonished all who saw them. Ice-caves, 
sputter-cones, cinder-cones and seas of 
lava twisted into snaky folds were but a 
few of the pictures which roused the peo- 
ple of Idaho to the importance of having 
the “Craters of the Moon’”’ preserved for 
all time as a Nationa! possession. 


“Bob's” 
camp in the tall 
All the 


comforts of home. 


winter 


timber. 


Too comfortable! 
He would rather 
face hardship and 


danger on a strange 





trail leading to some 
queer place “where 
no other fellow 


has been” 








/ 





His 


He is one of 


Everybody in Idaho calls him ‘*Bob.”’ 
name is Robert W. Limbert. 
Idaho's most picturesque and_ valuable 
assets. He persisted in exploring the ex- 
traordinary lava fields of the state and 
photographing their marvels, and President 
Coolidge has signed an order setting aside 

that region as a National monument, 

“Craters of the Moon™ 

Bob doesn’t consider that he did any- 
thing extraordinary, for penetrating out- 
of-the-way places gives him more joy 
than anything else in the world. His 1s 
the character of the typical explorer in 


unknown territory—the more difficult and 
dangerous the venture the better he likes 
it. Yet he has distinguished himself in 
various peaceful pursuits. At twenty- 
eight he was superintendent of the Idaho 
exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
For work designed at this time he was 
awarded various medals; three gold, 
five silver, four bronze medals and one 
honorable mention. 

He is an expert shot and with either 
rifle or revolver can at a distance of thirty 
feet knock the spots out of a playing card 
almost as fast as one can count. 

At twelve years of age he swam across 
the Missouri river. At thirty-seven he 
allowed himself to be bound hand and foot 
and thus bound dived from a height of 
sixty-three feet into fourteen feet of water 
at the Boise City natatorium. 

He has hunted, sketched and photo- 
graphed big game in twenty-seven moun- 
tain ranges in the United States. 

He is an expert photographer of both 
still and motion pictures and possesses 
more than three thousand perfect nega- 
tives taken by himself of wild animals and 
birds. Many of these, of the birds espe- 
cially, he secured by taking his camera 
into the woods and calling to him the 
birds whose pictures he desired. As an 
imitator he possesses the faculty of being 
able to whistle two notes at once. The 
listener need only to close his eyes to 
complete the illusion that there are two 
persons whistling together in perfect har- 
mony. It is this ability that enables Bob 
to go into the woods and by means of his 
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If you lived in the heart of a cactus country with ten children and a disabled husband would it occur to you to make a living for 
the family from cactus? That bright idea originated with Mrs. Susan L. Pattison. Not only has she built up a wholesale 
world-wide business; she has made valuable contributions to botanical science during her desert explorations 


clever whistling cause the feathered song- 
sters to come fluttering round his head. 
In all he imitates and can call sixty-three 
different varieties, many of which will 
alight on a branch held in his hand, and 
even on his head and shoulders. 

An expert modeler in clay and an artist 
in both water-colors and oil, some of 
Bob’s pictures might well compete with 
those of better known artists. 

As a sleight-of-hand performer his is 
no ordinary skill. In fact he once saved 
himself from trouble with a band of In- 
dians by appearing to catch silver half- 
dollars out of the vacant air. 

In his home Bob has what is probably 
one of the most complete libraries of 
natural history in the West. The vol- 
umes fill fifteen sectional book-cases. 

Bob is a member of the Council of Hon- 
or of the Boy Scouts and has in the past 
year given more than a hundred talks 
before this and other organizations. He 
uses as his subjects “Nature” and the 
“Craters of the Moon.” 

He interprets Indian hieroglyphics with 
comparative ease. Probably, too, he 
knows more about the remote sections of 
Western United States than any man in 
Idaho for he is always getting into “queer 
places where other fellows haven’t been.” 

He handles live rattlesnakes with about 
as much nonchalance as a _ school-girl 
handles a box of chocolates. 

And so from early morning to late even- 
ing his shop in Boise is headquarters for 
all kinds of out-door men, ranging from 
the newest tenderfoot with side-burns 


and pussy-willow mustache to grizzled 
old-timers with tanned faces. 

There was quite a crowd in Bob’s shop 
one day last summer when he wanted to 
work. What Bob wants he usually gets. 
So he took a harmless-looking gunny-sack 
from a nail and turning it bottom side up, 
shook its contents out on the floor. 

The shop was soon emptied, for with 
venomous heads drawn back to strike, 
thirteen Idaho rattlesnakes coiled, each 
with upraised rattled tail sounding a 
warning. 

Bob grinned at the sudden exodus of 
his unwelcome guests. 

“Help me catch those snakes,” he 
called after them. “I might need ’em 
again.” 

One of Bob’s ambitions is to emulate 
Major Powell in his boat-trip down the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado. 

“Danger?” said Bob. “Sure there’s 
danger, but just think of the fun!” 

“Don’t you ever get scared, Bob?” 

There was a twinkle in his eye as he 
critically adjusted three misplaced feath- 
ers on the head of a stuffed Chinese 
pheasant. 

ua | do,” he replied, “no one ever hears 
about it.” 

Which goes to show that Bob doesn’t 
talk a great deal about himself. He’s too 
busy wondering if in some remote corner 
of the United States he can’t find another 
place like the Craters of the Moon Na- 
tional Monument, “where other fellows 
haven’t been.” 

REGINALD C. BARKER. 


A Desert Florist 
RS. SUSAN L. PATTISON has for 


a garden one of the largest areas in 
the West. She tries to limit it to a radius 
of one hundred miles but when somebody 
asks for an unusual kind of cactus she 
goes beyond this. Nature is Mrs. Pat- 
tison’s gardener and her garden a seem- 
ingly limitless expanse of desert. Can- 
utillo, where she lives, is on the bank of 
the Rio Grande at the extreme Western 
tip of Texas and in the heart of the cactus 
country. 

“T have been planning for years to col- 
lect a large variety of cacti and plant a 
garden of them,” said Mrs. Pattison, “‘but 
it is only recently that I have actually 
bought land for the purpose. It is so easy 
to go out in the desert and take what I 
need.” 

Thirty-two years ago a cactus was 
just a plant with “stickers” to Mrs. Pat- 
tison. She didn’t know one of the thou- 
sand or more varieties in the world from 
another but now a bit of conversation 
with her would run something like this: 

“Wherever you find limestone ledges 
there will be the button cactus, ranging 
in size from a dime to a dollar, and its 
companions will be invariably the Mam- 
illaria Tuberculosa, with showy clusters 
of the Echinocereus Stramineus and oc- 
casionally the coy Echinocereus Unicactus 
hiding under a Dasyliron.” 

Mrs. Pattison estimates she has mar- 
keted, in round numbers, 2,500,000 resur- 
rection and 640,000 cactus plants. A 
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quilts. We fought furiously for four hours and finally got the 
fire stamped out.’ 

Mrs. Pattison taught in a rural school for three years and 
spent week-ends gathering cacti. After school hours she would 
pack and ship the plants. One Christmas vacation she made 
more from cacti than she had in three months of teaching. 
Seeing the possibilities of building up a paying business she 
went to work for a curio dealer who was selling many cacti, 
in order to learn more of the details of marketing. She was 
employed by him for three years, then went into business for 


herself. Her earnings the past year enabled her to buy a 
building, land for planting a surplus of cacti, and an auto- 
mobile. Her knowledge of cacti has helped her to do a ser- 


vice to science. She has sent to the Smithsonian Institute 
many varieties discovered by herself. Credit has been given 
her in a series of books on cacti written by Dr. Joseph N. 
Rose, a recognized authority, and published by the 
Carnegie Institute. 

Mrs. Pattison is a slender gray-haired little woman but 
her strenuous years of being mother and provider have not 
lessened her enthusiasm for her work. She does not always 
make the desert trips with her sons nowadays, but she super- 
vises the filling of orders. Resurrection plants at present 
comprise the bulk of their sales. These grow in the Big Bend 
section of Texas. Taken from the desert the plant is a brittle 
blue-gray ball. Placed in water it will open into a green 
fern-like plant in a few hours. Sixty thousand of them are 
hauled in a small truck and one man can take two thousand 
from the ground in a day. 

“That time we were short of water,” said Mrs. Pattison, 
“we might have tapped the barrel cactus had it become 
necessary. Indians often rely on it. You cut off the top and 
churn the pulp with a stick to get out the sap which has a 


Yes, it is possible to make something out of nothing. Richard A. 


McGrath's career proves it. 


fifteen dollars, ten of which was borrowed. 


largest shoe concern in the Orient and looks like a million 


dollars because his firm netted that neat sum last year 


customer in Pennsylvania asks for 10,0co 
plants a year and she ships 2000 to a 
nurseryman at The Hague, Holland, each 
spring. The parks or botanical gardens 
of New York, St. Louis, Los Angeles and 
other cities have obtained many varieties 
of cacti from her and she has supplied 
the agricultural experiment stations of 
nearly all the states. For many years she 
did not attempt to make a business of 
selling cacti, regarding it merely as a good 
way to make pin money for her large 
i i e mother of ten children. 
Her husband lost the use of an arm in an 
accident while employed as car inspector 
for a railroad, which involved his wife 
with the responsibility of earning a large 
part of their income. 

“One day a magazine I was taking 
offered prizes for the best letter on things 
seen from one’s door,” said Mrs. Patti- 
son. “I told about the Mexican wood- 
sellers driving their burros along the 
road, their backs piled high with sticks 
and mesquite roots; about the Mexican 
children eating hot chili peppers until 
tears streamed down their cheeks; and 
about cacti. I was lucky enough to win 
the prize. A stream of letters followed— 
eight hundred in all. One man sent me a 
fancy walking-stick, a woman some 
squares embroidered for a crazy-quilt, 
but most important were the letters ask- 
ing for cactus plants. It was soon after 
this my husband was injured and the 
extra money came in handy. 

“T got a book and began to study about 
cacti. My husband and I hitched our 








He started with a business capital of 


preparing a stew. 


He is president of the like greens. 


team to a covered wagon and started out 
to fill orders. We took a camping outfit 
and on one trip along the Mexico border 
in New Mexico we were gone two months 
collecting plants. We moved to a ranch 
and sometimes I would leave my husband 
to look after things, and the children and 
I would go for cacti. On one trip we 
planned to make a certain windmill by 
night. We had water in a keg but had 
used it nearly all during the day. We 
reached the windmill at sundown but 
found it had broken down. There was 
another about six miles farther and we 
started for it. Six miles is a short dis- 
tance for the truck we use now, but with 
the horses it was dark when we reached 
the second well. 

“That windmill was out of order too. 
The next water was at a ranch fifteen 
miles away. I put my two oldest girls 
on the horses and told them to ride for it. 
I had some apples for myself and four- 
year-old boy, and a little water for the 
baby. Along toward morning the chil- 
dren were crying and I began to get un- 
easy about the girls. Carrying the baby 
and leading the boy, I started walking. 
At daybreak we had walked five miles and 
were about ready to give up when we saw 
the ranch people coming back with the 
girls. 

“On another trip in winter we set fire 
to some yucca plants to keep warm. One 
fell over in the grass and started a con- 
flagration. The flames spread rapidly. 
We tried to beat them out with the horses’ 
feed bags and when these failed we used 


“The cacti have soft 
orange, purple and sometimes scarlet. 
beautiful are never seen by the average traveler because they 


saline taste but quenches thirst. 
“Cowboys like the tuna, the fruit of the prickly pear. 
Indians use the flower buds and blossoms of the yucca in 


I have seen the Mexicans living near me 


go out in the spring with baskets and gather young joints of 
the prickly pear which they cook like string beans or boil 


flowers in shades of rose, yellow, 
Some of the most 


blossom only at night. Cacti are best 
adapted to a mild dry climate but if 
given proper care and not too much water 
they will thrive in pots in sunny windows 
anywhere.” Everett H. Tipton. 


U 


He Put Shoes on the Filipinos 


How a young man with a total capital 
of fifteen dollars, ten of which was 
borrowed, multiplied it in twenty-four 
years into a business the net profits of 
which last year totalled in excess of 
$1,000,cco is the story of Richard A. 
McGrath, president of the U. S. Shoe 
Company, Manila, P. I., the largest shoe 
manufacturer in the Orient. 

“Dick” McGrath founded his fortune 
by the simple expedient of putting shoes 
on the Filipinos. He modestly depre- 
cates any unusual business ability, stating 
that success can be achieved by any man 
who gives one hundred cents value for 
every dollar and is not afraid of hard 
work. Although he did not know it at 
the time, his own financial destiny was 
decided because he detested the idea of 
returning to the United States from the 
Philippines in an army transport. 

“A private in the rear ranks does not 
lead an enjoyable existence at any time,” 
said McGrath. “It was different at the 
exgiting outbreak of the Spanish war, 
when we arrived in 1898 with ideals of 
serving our country. I was a humble 
member of the California Heavy Artillery. 
Instead of seeing active service, all we 
did was police duty during my year and 
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Interesting Westerners 
three months in the army. | used to lie awake nights dreading 
that trip home, herded into an army transport. I resolved to 
obtain an honorable discharge in the Philippines, then 
make enough money to pay my way home on a civilian liner. 
But how to go about it? 

“One rainy day as I stood on the corner of a plaza near the 
Soldier’s Institute—a mission house corresponding somewhat 
to the Y. M. C. A.—with my discharge papers safely pinned 
in an inside pocket, I watched the soldiers plodding over the 
muddy gritty roads. When they climbed the stairs I noticed 
that their shoes were badly in need of repair. Some one would 
have to mend those shoes. Why not I? Although I knew 
nothing of the shoe business, either the making, repairing or 
buying : of leather, I resolved to learn. I must have that pas- 

sage money! If I could get some one to do cobbling, surely 

I could drum up thetrade. Accordingly I engaged an old 
Chinaman to do the actual work; rented two tiny rooms be- 
neath the Soldier’s lncsieuee—cme as a work-shop, the other 
to live in—painted ‘U. S. Shoe Co.’ on the flap of a pup tent 
which I hung over the door, and opened for business. My 
total capital consisted of fifteen dollars, ten of which I had 
borrowed from a pal. I sent nearly all of this to San Fran- 
cisco to purchase leather—my first stock in trade. 

“There were times during the first year when failure of the 
U. S. Shoe Co. was averted by a hair’s breadth. I did my own 
cooking when there was anything to cook. Times were hard 
and soldiers slow pay—they received but $15 a month and 
pay call was sounded every two months. The second year a 
catastrophe occurred. Our shelves were fairly well lined with 
completed repair jobs and it looked at last as if the ‘Company’ 
was going to succeed. I was anxiously awaiting army pay day 
to collect. Then came the news of the Boxer Rebellion in 
China and I sadly watched my clients marching to the trans- 
ports, wearing new army-issue shoes. ‘To add insult to injury 
many of the hardest walkers—my best customers—waved 
gaily as they passed and told meto send my bill to Uncle Sam. 

“For the next three weeks it rained. Not a gentle drizzle, 
but a continuous tropical downpour. Several times I was 
nearly flooded out, and having — else to do watched the 
barefooted Filipinos passing by. Many had sore feet, caused 
by the wet weather softening hate tough callouses. I con- 
vinced several that wearing shoes was the only remedy and 
thus sold my second-hand stock. 

“About this time an old friend, Dr. James Skidmore, wanted 
me to make him a pairof shoes. I told him I had neither lasts, 
welts, leather nor any of the necessary 
paraphernalia, also that I knew nothing 
about making shoes. He refused to 





process. At the end of the first year I had 
thirty Filipinos at machines and thirty- 


take no for an answer so I sent to San 
Francisco for leather and lasts—enough 
for six pairs. While waiting for the leather 
to arrive, Tom Creighton, an old Irish- 
man, appeared from the Bosky where he 
had been helping to assist in the capture 
of Aguinaldo and asked for a job, stating 
that he had learned the trade of shoe- 
maker in the old country. Tom took 
Dr. Skidmore’s measurements and when 
the leather arrived set about making the 
shoes for him. Meanwhile I had -him 
make a pair for me in order to test his 
skill. These seemed entirely satisfactory. 
Dr. Skidmore insisted on paying me ten 
dollars, declaring that his shoes were the 
most comfortable he had ever worn. I 
believed then that I could make shoes, so 
had the remainder of my little supply 
made up under the careful hand of Tom 
and sold them for ten dollars a pair. 
“The sight of so much money nearly 
turned my head but my joy was short- 
lived because each of the six pairs re- 
turned inside of a month bearing irate 
customers. The shoes, made of fine best 
quality bark-tanned leather had all 
cracked at the toe-cap. It was up to me 
to make good. I learned then that bark- 
tanned leather was worthless for the 
tropics so my next order specified willow 
calf, chrome-tanned. These made good 
all claims and established my reputation. 
“But early expansion was a_ slow 


five Chinese on the finishing processes, 
turning out about sixty pairs of shoes 
a day. The Company now occupies 
nearly a block. Several hundred work- 
men are steadily employed with an 
output averaging a thousand pairs a day. 
Machinery with a capacity of 2500 pairs a 
day is installed and paid for, thus doing 
away with royalties. Shoes are exported 
to Java, Straits Settlements, North and 
South China and Manchuria.” 

McGrath was married fifteen years ago 
and has two children. Eight months of 
the year the family reside in Manila, the 
remaining months being spent in world 


travel. Purtip Kerby. 
U 
A Systematic Saver 
HEN Mrs. Edna B. Campbell, a 


widow, was teaching school in Seattle 
at a salary of one hundred dollars a month, 
she resolved to save fifty of the dollars 
toward a home for herself and small son. 
She now has a building of four apartments 
paid for and she and her son occupy a 
beautiful Dutch Colonial home of nine 
rooms, which is also a good investment, 
as four bedrooms are rented to University 
students. 
“How have you done all this?” I asked 
Mrs. Campbell. 


“Systematic saving,” was the smiling 
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GRADY 


Monthly salary, $100; monthly savings, $50. Could she do it? She 
could, and did. Mrs. Edna B. Campbell laid the foundation of 


her present prosperity upon just that difficult proposition 


reply. “But let me tell you, beginning a 
savings account isn’t as hard as keeping 
continually at it when you have to pinch 
and scrimp and sacrifice. To save fifty 
dollars each month | had to keep two 
boarders and roomers—no easy task—and 
hire a woman to care for sonny during the 
day. In ten months I had $5co. A lot in 
a good location was advertised for $1250 
cash. I borrowed $750 from four friends, 
without security, got a deed, a mortgage 
of $800, drew plans for the apartments. 
began building, and when the $8co was 
used financed the remainder fete a 
building and loan association. Much 
expense was saved because I drew plans 
for all detail work and turned these over 
to a carpenter. Moving into one apart- 
ment, I rented three and two garages. 
My salary was now $110 and | began 
paying my friends their loans and kept 
up my interest to the loan association 
the principle was $5000. In five years the 
property had paid for itself, after deduc- 
ting for taxes, repairs and alterations, and 
doubled in value, with a monthly net 
income of $160. 

“As soon as I could do so I made a pay- 
ment on the house we now occupy. Of 
course my salary has been increased. The 
property is an income-producer as well as 
a comfortable home. Yes, I have realized 
my dream of a home, but my prosperity 
all dates from the self-denia! of the days 
when I began saving the half of every hun- 
dred dollars.” Epira Locurince Rein. 
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S we write this month’s copy we are 

poised delicately on the brink of a 

vacation. Tomorrow we go rush- 

ing over the edge and out into 
space in the form of two delightfully 
empty weeks which we may fill as we 
please with whatever we may choose to 
put in from day to day. 

For our own part, none of that precious 
void will be taken up with reading. What 
is our normal baggage during fifty weeks 
of the year becomes excess for the term of 
the other two and, to assume Mr. Octa- 
vus Cohen’s lively idiom, staying away 
from books is the one thing we intend to 
do nothing else but. 

Still we realize that all tastes in these 
matters do not by any means coincide 
with our own. While we are listening to 
all the stories that all the old-timers along 
as much of the Mother Lode as we can 
cover in twe weeks (there’s the secret of 
our vacation which we hadn’t meant to 
mention) can tell us, some undetermined 
but doubtless large proportion of our 
readers will be taking books to the beaches 
to read under striped umbrellas; taking 
books to forests to read under shadowy 
pines or redwoods; to hotel verandas to 
read under decorous fringed awnings with 
the hum of porch talk pleasantly in the 
ear; perhaps even to back yards to read on 
the shady side of personal and private 
vines and fig trees. 

We're glad, too, that this habit of vaca- 
tion reading is so firmly fixed in the lives of 
so many. It simplifies our task immensely. 
All we need to do is to tell you about the 
books which we, if we were taking books 
along, would carry with us on our own 
vacation. This is a simpler matter than 
it sounds. The publishers have made it 
exceptionally easy by sending us a few 
choice morsels, evidently especially de- 
signed to fit both the week-end bag and 
the week-end frame of mind. 


Deep-Sea Stuff 


FOR instance, there is Vere Hutchin- 
son’s “Great Waters” (Century). This, 
of all the novels so far published this year, 
would be our first selection. Miss Hutch- 
inson, younger sister of the author of “If 
Winter Comes” and “Once Aboard the 
Lugger’—read the latter if you think for 
a moment that “This Freedom’ repre- 
sents Mr. Hutchinson’s best work—has 
written sea stories before. ‘‘Sea Wrack,” 
her first to be published in America, won 
a strong following immediately. But 
“Great Waters” is the one for us. 

The book is straight story from cover 
to cover—and what a story! No prob- 
lems, no (bless the word!) propaganda, 
no suppressions or repressions, no isms 
of any kind. No sex, in the sense that 
the word has lately come to be used, but 
a love theme that 1s a love theme. Think 
of Bristol in the seventeen-fifties, when 
boy clerks in export counting-houses 
sniffed salt air and found it hard some- 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


times to keep young minds on teas and 
silks and spices when the ships that car- 
ried these things rolled and swayed at 
anchor under their very noses and the 
strange rough men who sailed the ships 
rolled and swayed down the cobbled 
streets past open counting-house doors 
and windows. While you have that pic- 
ture with you, imagine an adventurous 
lad spirited away in the night to serve a 
hard apprenticeship with a band of cut- 
throats whom even the loose law of the 
day denounced as pirates. Think—but 
that’s almost enough. There is a strong- 
hold in South American waters, though, 
with a secret passage through the shoals; 





Hits and Misses 


Money ToBurn. By Reginald Wright 
Kauffman. Chelsea House. 

A young American medical student 
blunders into an adventure which takes 
him all the way to Santo Domingo to 
break up a highly successful and un- 
usual counterfeiting scheme. 

The Gray Beginning. By Edward 
Shenton. Penn. 

The remarkably well told story of 
Stephen who stuck to his painting 
through a foolish marriage and past 
that to artistic success. 


The Red Beacon. By Concha Espina. 
Translated by Frances Douglas. Apple- 
ton. 

This story must be well translated 
for the essentially moving qualities of 
this strong, simple peasant tale by 
Spain’s most noted woman novelist 
appear perfectly in English. 

Deep In The Hearts of Men. By 
Mary E. Waller. Little, Brown. 

A story of the people of the coal 
mines by the author of “The Wood- 
Carver of ’Lympus,”’ but not a “busi- 
ness” or propaganda’ ” novel. If you. 
enjoyed the author’s first book you will 
enjoy this one. 

The Commandment of Moses. By 
Stephen McKenna. Little, Brown. 

A remarkable portrait of a young, 
emotional woman set loose in England 
after the War to follow her own devices. 
The Commandment which gives title 
to the book is probably the one you 
think it is. 

Chats on Science. By E. E. Slosson. 
Century. 

Dr. Slosson manages to present odds 
and ends of useful and interesting scien- 
tific information in so utterly charm- 
ing a manner that any reader—young 
or old, scientifically educated or not— 
can appreciate and enjoy his “Chats” 
to the last word. 

This Woman. 
Macauley. 

The poor, impossibly good singer 
attains to grand opera through the kind 
offices of the jazzy-rich. 


By Howard Rockey. 











there is a girl as we have already indi- 
cated; there are bloody battles and Span- 
ish gold. And there is a pair of the most 
consummate arch-villains that ever strode, 
mocking or sinister, through the pages of 
a novel. 
Now that we read back, we can see that 
we have given you enough inkling of the 
story to set you a-reading—if you like a 
tremendously good sea-and-pirate tale, 
and we hope you do. But even more than 
the story itself, the way it is written will 
seize and hold you. Miss Hutchinson is 
perfect. The rhythm and swell of her own 
great waters swing the story from one line 
to the next, from one page to another, 
from chapter to chapter in_mounting 
wave after mounting wave until it crashes 
suddenly into the breathless roaring surf 
of the climax. That isn’t exaggerated 
metaphor, it is simple fact. Always, too, 
there is the pat word, the exact turn of 
phrase, the nice precision in detail. The 
book would suffer from the deletion of a 
line; it does not need another syllable. 
We repeat, Miss Hutchinson is_perfec- 
tion itself in this kind of thing. From the 
moment we finished the story she has 
been our favorite sea-romancer. 


Some Puzzlers 


A‘ this point it occurs to us that you 
may be fond of mystery stories. 
We’re ready for you if that’s the case. 
Try, for instance, “The Riddle of the 
Amber Ship,” by Mary E. and Thomas 
Hanshew (Doubleday, Page). This clever 
pair, you will remember, created the 
famous Cleek of the Forty Faces whose 
ingenious solvings of mysterious crimes 
have enthralled readers through nearly a 
dozen volumes of detective tales. ‘The 
mystery this time has an Oriental slant 
(that is all we'll tell you about it), and 
Cleek arrives at the answer to the riddle 
with all of his familiar brilliance. 

Or perhaps ‘“The Brooklyn Murders,” 
by G. D. H. Cole (Seltzer), will puzzle 
you more effectively for an hour or two. 
There’s a new situation in it—new to us 
at least. Sort of a Kilkenny cat affair in 
that two men appear, if clues mean any- 
thing, to have murdered each other. The 
cat analogy falls down here, however, 
since the murders occurred in different 
places. Naturally the clues were “‘plant- 
ed,” but the building up of the evidence 
which finally convicts the criminal is a 
difficult affair. This is the type of detec- 
tive story in which the reader who likes 
that sort of thing has ample oppor- 
tunity to do a little solving on his own as 
he goes along. 

Frank Heller—we refer you to his 
“Emperor’s Old Clothes” —turns up again 
wjth a series of connected short stories 
about one of the most engaging rascals 
we have encountered since Hornung’s 


“‘Raffles.”” The book is called “The Lon- 





don Adventures of Mr. Collin” (Crowell). 
(Continued on page 74) 
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In this temporary lull between the nomi- 
All the World; nations and the full roar of the campaign 
Petty Politics thunder, let us take a hurried look east and 

see what’s going on in Europe. Remem- 
ber, the threshing of the wheat crop is now going on. We 
can’t eat all the food our farmers raise, and what the farmer 
gets for his product depends largely on the buying power of 
the Old World. 

That buying power is still low. Politics keep it low. 
Despite the earnest efforts of the Dawes Commission and 
the universal desire of the European masses to see the recom- 
mendations of the commission carried out, little progress has 
been made. At every hand there is interference by politics. 
rhe Socialist French president, Herriot, is trying in good 
faith to put the Dawes plan into effect, but his efforts are 
blocked by Poincaré and his followers on the one hand and 
by the ultra-red Socialists on the other hand; in Germany 
the industrialists and reactionary monarchists are using 
the general distress and unemployment to grind labor’s face 
in the dust, forgetting that rich and poor alike will suffer if 
the country’s economic structure tumbles about their ears. 

France is perfectly will- 


The Curse of 


America Still Four years have passed since the Treaty 
Puts the Cart of Versailles was signed. In these four 
Before the Nag Y¢4!S it has been demonstrated that this 

treaty can not be carried out to the letter; 
the recommendations of the Dawes Commission amount in 
effect to a revision of the treaty, and this revision was 
accepted as inevitable and necessary even by Poincaré. 
Yet America, either through its Department of State or 
through its press, has failed to realize the importance of this 
revision. For four years the Senate, three presidents, the 
secretaries of state and the press have put the cart before 
the horse by impassioned discussions as to the wisdom or 
danger of having the United States join or stay out of the 
League of Nations and the World Court. 

The League of Nations and the World Court are agencies, 
tools forged to enforce the public law of Europe and the 
world. In Europe the Treaty of Versailles still is the very 
basis of international law; the report of the Dawes Com- 
mission showed that it is impossible to enforce this law, yet 
America continues to debate the question whether it should 
join the agencies designed to enforce an admittedly unen- 
forceable treaty. 

What is needed is a clear- 





ing to put the Dawes plan 
into operation if-she retains 
the right to apply what- 
ever penalties she desires in 
case of default and if she is 
given the lion’s share of the 
proceeds of the interna- 
tional loan to be raised by 
Germany. Also, France 
wants the mortgage bonds 
to be placed on German 
industry to run in specified 
amounts against individual 
mills, plants and factories, 
whereas the German indus- 
trialists want the mortgage 
to be a blanket indebted- 
ness on all German enter- 








prises. 
Given a free hand and 
united support, Premier 


MacDonald of England and 
President Herriot of France 
could settle the reparations 
problems ina month. But 
Herriot’s hands are tied and 
his political enemies have 
set traps and dug pits all 
along the road leading to 
real peace. For selfish per- 
sonal political advantage 
they are delaying the re- 
construction of Europe, 
keeping millions hungry and 








cut, frank and forcible dec- 
laration by the American 
government that it stands 
squarely behind Ramsay 
MacDonald in his efforts so 
to change the treaty and 
the public law of Europe 
that harmonious interna- 
tional intercourse and eco- 
nomical revival become 
possible. When that change 
has been brought about— 
and not until then—will it 
be useful and safe for the 
United States to discuss 
membership in the League 
of Nations and the World 
Court. 
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What Variety of City 
Government Do You Want? 


What do you want, a “lib- 
eral’? town where Scotch is 
cheap and easy to get, 
where the bright light of 
cabarets twinkle behind 
dark velvet curtains, where 
the taxi business flourishes 
2 an + and visitors from the coun- 

hd try have a “good time,” or 
Brosieye} do you want a town where 








retarding the recovery of 
American agriculture. 


Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


The Easiest Way to an Understanding 


bootleggers slink round fur- 
tively, where booze is poor 








P. M. FOGG 
When Mrs. H. Landes, wife of the Dean of Washington University 
and president of the Seattle city council, became temporary mayor 
during the absence of the incumbent, she at once fired the police 


chief and started a clean-up campaign that aroused national interest 


and expensive, where everything is dark at 11 and visitors 
from the country transact their business, go to bed and go 
home early? 

San Francisco has traditionally preferred the first-men- 
tioned type of easy-going, semi-blind law enforcement; 
Los Angeles has endeavored to have a “home”’ city with the 
minimum of vice, of nocturnal and spirituous entertainment. 
Seattle has been wavering. Half the town longed for the 
good old days of easy virtue, open gambling, abundant 
liquor and ample profits of a certain variety; the other half 
frowned on liquor and gambling with their trail of corrup- 
tion and graft, but the frowners steadily lost ground. While 
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the state prohibition law prevailed, booze was hard to get, 
enforcement was rigid, honest and strict. But since the 
Federal prohibition law came into effect, Seattle has joined 
the large company of backsliders. Yep, brethren, in Seattle, 
as in many other Western communities, bootlegging became 
a highly organized, wide-spread and almost respectable en- 
terprise bringing in its train the usual results. 

These results were not to the liking of the majority. 
Therefore, when Mayor Brown departed for the Democratic 
convention and the female president of the city council, Mrs. 
Landes, took charge of the office, things began to happen. 
The chief of police was immediately given the grand bounce; 
a new chief was appointed, raids were carried out, bootleg- 
gers hunted cover, loose resorts closed up and gamblers 
took a vacation. 

But it didn’t last long. Mayor Brown left the Demo- 
cratic convention to its fate, hurried back and restored the 
old order. 

All of which goes to prove that the mere desire of the 
majority for law enforcement is not enough. The desire has 
to be transformed into continuous political action to become 
effective. And the minority which is financially affected by 
strict law enforcement is always active. 


U U 


The Cost of a = In June, 1923, the number of automobiles 
Transcontinental 2triving in Yellowstone National Park 
amounted to 2944 and they brought 9508 
visitors. This June the number rose to 
4593 and they carried 14,470 visitors, an increase of over 
fifty per cent. There is a reason for this increase. It is 
shown best by the expenses of an Ohio family of three on 
an automobile trip to Puget Sound. The journey lasted 
thirty days, six of which were spent touring in Yellowstone. 
The total outlay for the entire family was as follows: 


Auto Journey 


NE ee ce eee eee $49.20 
RAI Reece eee 9.75 
Repairs........ ve aativee equa. Cen 
| RTE Terry cere 20.00 
BRO 0 5 55 Pace se tac gett ort Sr onda ess 37.50 
| ee 22.26 

MEE ons cx teectebedoods $142.96 


For transporting three persons 2500 miles, for feeding and 
entertaining them during a month, this family spent less 
than $150; the sum of $1.50 a day per person covered all ex- 
penses of every kind. It was cheaper than staying home. 

The miracle was made possible by the municipal auto 
camps. There were no hotel bills. The family paid nothing 
for expensive personal service because it required none. It 
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KADEL & HERBERT 


Tommy Milton setting a new official world's record of 151 miles per hour on the smooth salt surface of Rogers Dry Lake, 


in the Mojave desert, California 
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made its own beds, cooked its own meals, did its own wash- 
ing. That family was almost as independent as the pioneers 
who crossed the Rockies with ox teams. 

The automobile and the municipal camps have so cheap- 
ened travel that the wonders of the West’s national parks 
today are accessible to hundreds of thousands who ten years 
ago had as much chance to see them as Hobson has of 
lecoming admiral of the Swiss navy. 


vu YU 


When 75,000 persons traveling in auto- 
mobiles visit the Western national parks 
in a single month, it does not mean that 
this immense volume of travel was all 
taken away from the railroads. Most of these long-distance 
visitors would have stayed at home if railroad trains had 
heen the sole means of transportation; the expense of taking 
an entire family across the continent would have been pro- 
hibitive to most of them. By living like the gypsies, by 
traveling from camp to camp in cheap machines which haul 
the whole family at a cost of a few dollars for additional 
gasoline and oil, expenses are reduced to a point where many 
thousands of families can roam from coast to coast. 

Nor does this rubber-tired movement represent a total 
loss to the railroads. They have to haul the gasoline, the oil, 
the tires, the food consumed by the rovers. And eventually 
many of the vacationists, having seen the Far West and 
liked it, will return to stay, become producers and swell the 
volume of Western rail traffic. 

Let’s encourage the man of moderate means and father 
of several children to travel. Travel enlightens, instructs 
and dispels prejudice; it unifies the country, makes for har- 
mony, tolerance and understanding. 


U U 


More oil is coming out of the arid soil of 
the Navajo Oil the Navajo Indian Reservation. Twelve 
in the Ground? Miles west of the discovery well there 
are now three producers of high-grade 
petroleum, the last one having been brought in July at a 
depth of only 800 feet with an initial production of 300 
barrels a day. 
At the present time and probably for several years to 
come the country does not need the Navajo oil; there is an 
abundant supply without it and development of the field 


Cheap Travel 
Helps Even the 
Railroads 


Why Not Keep 
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Idiot's Delight 


should proceed very slowly for a number of reasons. In the 
first place, the cheapest and best oil storage is in the ground; 
in the second place, the present price of petroleum does not 
warrant the huge pipeline investment that must be made if 
the oil is to be brought into the general market from its 
isolated, railroadless point of origin; in the third place, it 
will not be good for the Navajos to receive large oil royalties 
before a plan has been worked out to use the revenue without 
squandering it and without pauperizing and demoralizing the 
upstanding, now self-supporting and self-respecting tribe. 
And the making of such a plan seems to be beyond the 
capacity of the hide-bound mind of the Indian Bureau. 


U U 


Some six thousand Navajo children of 
school age have never received any formal 
education whatsoever, at a time when the 
Indian Bureau aroused the indignation of 
the Pueblo Indians by its refusal to release from school two 
Taos Pueblo boys designated to receive religious instruc- 
tion for a year, the lost school work to be made up later. 
Now the Indian Bureau proposes to corral hundreds of the 
Navajo children, confine them in huge boarding-school bar- 
racks and give them the standardized Indian Bureau train- 
ing, a training which has almost no relation to the condi- 
tion of life and work of the Indians on the reservation. 
Against this project the friends of the Navajos object 
vociferously. They want education brought to the Indian 
children just as it is brought to white children, by providing 
small schools as close to the headquarters of the various 
Navajo clans as conditions will permit. They want the 
Navajo children to receive their formal education in their 
home environment just as white children receive it, and 
they want this training to be adapted to the needs and re- 
quirements of the Navajos who are more or less nomadic 
sheepherders. A knowledge of cabinet-making, of sewing- 
machine operation or steam laundry work is of no more use 
to them than the study of Sanskrit, but they do need, in 
addition to the three R’s, instruction in blacksmithing, 
stock-raising, irrigation farming, sanitation, weaving, de- 
signing, dyeing and other subjects bearing on their daily work. 


A Course in 
Sanskrit for 
Indian Boys 
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Ex-Governor Hagerman of New Mexico was appointed 
commissioner to the Navajos last year. Commissioner 
Hagerman understands the Navajos and their needs; his 
recommendations rather than the routine of the Indian 
Bureau should prevail. 


U U 


From a sporting standpoint, the three- 
Two Years of cornered contest for the presidency now 
Political Chaos? 1 full swing is perhaps the finest exhibi- 

tion of political fisticuffs staged in a 
generation. Though La Follette admittedly has no chance 
to come within hailing distance of a majority of the elec- 
toral college, he is certain of Wisconsin and North Dakota. 
If the wheat price shows the usual September slump, he 
has an excellent chance of carrying Minnesota, South 
Dakota and perhaps Nebraska. Even if he carries only 
three or four states in 
the Middle West, he 
may pull enough votes 
from Coolidge to throw 
the election into the 
House of Representa- 
tives. 

La Follette’s strength 
is increased by the fact 
that both the Republi- 
cans and the Demo- 
crats selected conserv- 
ative standard bearers. 
In the case of the Re- 
publicans, the choice of 
General Dawes gave 
Coolidge additional 
prestige with the busi- 
ness element, but the 
Dawes name arouses 
antagonism in labor cir- 
cles, more especially in 
Illinois where the ‘‘Hell- 
and - Maria” banker 
is cordially hated by 
union men. The ques- 
tion whether the selec- 
tion of ex-Governor 
Bryan of Nebraska as 
vice-presidential candi- 
date will help Davis 
in the rural regions of 
the Middle West can 
not be answered at 
present, but whatever 
he ga ins through 
Bryan’s name is offset 
by the soreness of the McAdoo and Smith camp followers, 
by the defection of Hearst and the lukewarm apologies of 
William Jennings Bryan. 

If the election is thrown into the House, at least two years 
of political turmoil are ahead of us, for it is certain that in 
this contingency neither of the major parties will have a 
clear majority in Congress and the Progressives will again 
hold the balance of power. They will be able to block 
legislation, but they won’t be strong enough to put through 
a legislative program of their own. Under such circum- 
stances passage of supply bills and immediate adjournment 
would be the most sensible course. 


U U 


When wheat went to $1.30 a bushel in 
Corn and July, the Republican outlook for success 
. improved. If wheat goes to $1.50 in Oc- 
n Win : 
Ciena tober, Coolidge is elected and the La- 
Follette ticket won’t carry more than two states. 
Even if wheat should go to $1.50, the American farmer 


Are We In for 


Wheat Loses; 
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will be foolish if he continues to put most of his acreage 
into this crop. Last winter the Department of Agriculture 
investigated the cost of production and the selling price of 
various crops on about 8000 farms scattered throughout the 
country. The average cost of wheat was $1.24 a bushel 
for which the farmer received an average of 99 cents, losing 
25 cents a bushel. On oats he lost only 3 cents a bushel; 
corn, on the other hand, produced a profit of 13 cents a 
bushel and on cotton the farmers made 8 cents a pound. 
Potatoes varied from a loss of $1.42 an acre to a maximum 
profit of $86.23 an acre. 

Except for wheat, these figures are not discouraging. But 
they need explaining. When the investigators compiled the 
cost estimates, they included the cash rental value of the 
land and the labor of the farmer and his family at current 
wages. In the case of the three-cent loss on oats the farmer, 
therefore, got paid for his labor, but received only a part 
of the land rent or in- 
terest on his invest- 
ment. Corn and cotton 
produced full rental 
and wages plus a fair 
profit in addition. 

Nevertheless the 
farmer sorely needs 
higher prices for that 
which he sells and 
lower prices on the 
commodities he has to 
buy. But he won’t get 
either by raising 
straight wheat year 
after year. 


U OU 


Why Profits Will Not 
Die of Strangulation 


If you are holding off 
buying in the expecta- 
tion of lower prices 
later, you will be fooled. 
The price level of the 
staple necessities has 
reached rock bottom. 
Take clothing, for in- 
stance. Wool and cot- 
ton, the raw material, 
are both short; wages 
of textile workers and 
tailors are high; so are 
freight rates and the 
costs of the retailer. 
Manufacturers’ profits 
are small. Prices can’t be cut without a stiff loss to some- 
body or without a general reduction of wages and costs. 

- In the food line all indications point to higher rather than 
lower prices; lumber and other building material have come 
down slightly, but the wages of the building trades remain 
at the top level. Iron and steel are down to the lowest 
point reached since the war. In almost every line prices 
have approached cost so closely that any further shrinkage 
will strangle the baby profit with its little finger. 

If you are waiting for this strangulation, you'll be dis- 
appointed. The economic crime is positively not going to 
be committed. 


INTERNATIONAL 


U U 


Ever, since May of this year scores of 
forest and brush fires have been burning 
in every part of the Far West, but more 
especially in the Pacific Coast states where 
a drouth of almost unprecedented severity had turned the 
woods into tinder piles. Eighty per cent of the fires resulted 


The Fire Peril 
and Our Own 
Responsibility 
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How fast will our Western forests go? 


from the carelessness of lumbermen or stockmen, cam- 
pers, motorists and settlers. Even though the extreme 
danger of carelessness with fire had been pointed out day 
alter day, though the forests were plastered with signs pro- 
claiming the emergency and urging caution, still the lumber- 
jack and the camper left their fires unguarded and caused 
conflagrations with startling monotony. Yet it is easy to 
build a small fire and to extinguish thoroughly before de- 
parture. Because of the ease with which a small camp fire 
can be guarded and put out, carelessness is inexcusable. 
Watch and put out your fire, friend, if you are going into 
ihe mountains and forests this fall. If you don’t, you 
ight to be barred from the forests for five years. 


Lv} U 


What Fire Does Carelessness with fire in the forests is due 
to the Timber of 2!most entirely to ignorance. The average 
Our Children camper guards and puts out his fire only 
when he is in dense virgin timber; in the 
adjacent brush or cut-over land he takes a chance because 
he considers this land valueless, an opinion shared by many 
a stockman, settler and timber worker. He fails to realize 
that on the brush and logged-off land is growing the timber 
supply of the next generation. Again and again it has been 
demonstrated that fire is the one important enemy of the 
young forest. If fire had been kept out of the slashings. 
New England and the Lake states would now have an enor- 
mous stand of second-growth pine ready to be harvested 
by the sawmills; instead they have thousands of square 
miles of almost worthless brushy waste with here and there 
a group of commercially valuable trees—all because fire 
was allowed to sweep through the slashings time and again 
without a consistent and continuous effort to prevent its 
outbreak. 

If fire is kept out nature will reclothe cut-over land with 
trees; if man continues to set fire to the young forest, the 
Western fruitgrowers, among others, will have to pay $15 
an acre more for box shook a few years hence. We and our 
children will have to pay the fire bill. Why not reduce it? 














Why is California dependent on other states for part of 
its lumber even now? 


The Reindeer 
Comes as the 
Salmon Goes 


The salmon goes and the reindeer comes. 
From the shores of Dan McGrew’s favorite 
river frozen reindeer meat is now being 
shipped to Seattle where it is appearing on 
the tables of restaurants and hotels. The Federal Govern- 
ment and the natives own more reindeer than they can use 
at home and a market is needed for the surplus. Pretty 
soon we'll have a “reindeer week” to stimulate consumption 
of the new meat, but it would be a mistake to push this 
dietary novelty in December. 

The development of the reindeer industry in Alaska sup- 
plies a brilliant background against which the crime of the 
salmon extinction stands in black contrast. There is no 
reason except greed why the Alaska salmon supply should 
not last forever. The fur seal was saved; the reindeer in- 
dustry was built up; why not conserve instead of exter- 
minating the world’s finest food fish? 





“We WAND 1S FASTER 
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Red Ink for the Three or four years ago the North Dakota 
Dakota State farmers, stirred up by the propagandists 
Flour Mill of the Non-Partisan League, came to the 
conclusion that they were losing money on 
their wheat because the profits of the railroads, elevator con- 
cerns and flour mill companies were too high. Since that 
time the profits of the railroads serving the Dakotas have 
been going down and their stocks have declined in value even 
though they raised their freight rates. North Dakota as a 
state went into the grain elevator business, but the handling 
charges against the farmers’ grain were not reduced. 

Did the millers get all the profit then? Well, North 
Dakota knows something about flour mill profits. The 
state has been operating a large, thoroughly modern and well 
managed flour mill for two years. The mill has a capacity 
of 3000 barrels a day and represents an investment of 
$4,000,000. During the last five months of 1923 this state 
mill turned out half a million barrels of flour on which the 
state realized a gross profit of $49,603. But during that 
period the state paid out $71,666 in bond interest, turning 
the apparent profit into a deficit of $21,000. 

State ownership of flour mills and packing houses won’t 
help the farmer who produces commodities the price of 
which is fixed by world conditions. The sooner the farmer 
realizes this fact and demands a strong foreign policy de- 
signed to restore order, harmony and international con- 
fidence, the better he’ll be off. 
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EARS ago we read with delight a 

book called ‘“‘North of Fifty-Three.”’ 

We said to ourself, and to many 

others: “The author of this book 
knows what he is writing about. The 
color, the atmosphere and ‘the woods lore 
in these pages are the real thing. ‘This 
man has worked and play ed i in the wilder- 
ness country he describes. 

Our enthusiasm for a well-told story 
brought us in contact with a friend w ho 
clinched our conviction that Bertrand W. 
Sinclair was writing of a life he knew inti- 
mately. “I’ve read a lot of stories by 
him,” our friend said, ‘‘and they all have 
the same two qualities, a good story and 
an authentic background.” 

a hz it Was, as we hz ave said, years ago 
a good many. Since that time we have 
read many tales by Mr. Sinclair, 
them of the Canadian Northwest, all of 
them with the same ring of sincerity, the 
same clean winds of the northern forests 
or the seacoast blowing through them 
and none of them revolving about the 
adventures of a Northwest Mounted 
policeman who “always gets his man. 
These novels of Sinclair’s deal with log- 
ging, timber-cruising, camping, salmon 
fishing, mining—all with that intimate 
touch that bespeaks genuine knowledge of 
the subjects. So their author became to 
us a man who had lived long and strenu- 
ously in the Canadian woods, and was 
now sitting quietly at home writ- 
ing absorbing novels of his 
experiences. 

We were partly right. Only 
partly. The time came when we 
met Mr. Sinclair, and instead of 
finding a venerable elderly gentle- 
man with a snowy beard we were 
surprised to find him a young and 
exceedingly active person, engaged 
at the time in navigating his gas 
cruiser with his wife and young 
daughter in and out of the mazes 
of the Inside Passage. Our con- 
clusion was that he had begun 
writing very early and had worked 
at it industriously, which proved 
to be the case. Also, he had lived 
the life described in his books; 
had been lumberjack, miner, cow- 
puncher, timber-cruiser, commer- 
cial fisherman and all-round out- 
doorsman. 

Sinclair prefers the fir and cedar 
forests of British Columbia to 
any other place, and in choosing 
he does so from experience, for 
he has journeyed from the cow 
country of Montana, where he 
grew up and became a top rider, 
to the mines of the Coeur d’ Alene, 
to the bay of San Francisco, to 
the palms of the south and the 
snow mountains of the far north. 
His home in a little harbor far 
up the B. C. coast he calls “The 
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Stopping Place.” It is a _ well-chosen 
name. 

“Bill” Sinclair is a husky, rangy, keen- 
faced descendant of Scotland. He handles 
a canoe like an Indian, a catboat like an 
old-time sailor, tinkers and operates a gas 
engine like a mechanician, swings an ax 
like a professional woodsman, casts a 
beautiful fly, and is one of the best arguers 
we ever met. He learned to do these 
things by doing them, not by studying 
their theory. Once when he got an idea 
for a novel about the salmon fishermen 
he dropped everything at home, took his 
wife aboard the Hoo Hoo (his floating 
summer home) and joined the fleet of the 
commercial fishermen. 

He says the hard-boiled crew looked at 
him askance when he appeared. He had 
instead of the usual heavy-duty work 
boat his cabin cruiser. He throttled down 
his engine to the speed the other boats 
made, watched how they rigged their 
lines, copied their methods faithfully, and 
followed their lead in starting for the fish- 
ing grounds, for he had yet to learn the 
right locations and the proper tides. But 
it was not long before he was taking as 
many salmon in a day as any of them, and 
the time came when he outdid the best of 


the fleet. Thereafter he was accepted 
completely. He was a successful fisher- 
man. “Poor Man’s Rock” was a success- 


ful book, too. 





Bertrand Sinclair, high and dry 











Another time, with an idea for a novel 
of the logging industry buzzing in his 
brain, he joined a timber crew and upheld 
his end with the strongest of them, work- 
ing the season through. “Big Timber,” 
the book that followed, had the flavor of 
the deep woods, which Sinclair already 
knew, and the realism of the lumber 
camps, which only actual contact could 
give. His latest book, ‘“The Inverted 
Pyramid,” deals with big business as well 
as timber and other British Columbia 
things. We don’t know what experience 
Sinclair has had in big business, but he 
handles it well in his story. If he hasn’t 
tried a hand at it for experience, it is about 
the only thing he hasn’t done before 
turning it into interesting and successful 
fiction. 

With these highlights of information 
about Bertrand W. Sinclair, we refer you 
to his story “High and Dry,” in this issue, 
if you have not already read it. We are 
glad to have his stories in SUNSET, and we 
believe you will feel the same way. 


Really ‘Available 


Here is a bit of verse which was not 
intended for publication by its author. It 
was simply a versified letter enclosing 
verses definitely submitted. We shall not 
be surprised if it contains something of 
interest for others as well as ourselves. 

NAvAJo Mountarn, ARIZONA. 

“T hope you will please excuse me 

For butting in without being an- 
nounced, 

But I just had to pay you a visit 

For one minute 

And I promise not to bother you again 

For a long time, 

For"you see I live 

200 miles from civilization 

And mail is more than a luxury here. 

But what I wanted to say was: 

During the whole of last month 

The only magazine I received 

Was Sunset MaGazINne, 

And I thought you might appreciate 

A few thanks from some one 

In the “Land of the Ancient Dead.” 

I have used this copy of SUNSET so 
much 

That I do not believe 

You could recognize it under a kleig 
light; 

And I’m using the remains now 

For a desk for my typewriter 

Beside my campfire. 

Never before has a copy of SUNSET 

Seen so much service! 


With this I am enclosing 

Some of my poetry. 

These will be entrusted to a Navajo 

Indian 

Who will carry my mail to civilization 

It is quite possible for this letter 

To be crumpled and soiled 

When it reaches you. 

However, some other day, 

I’m going to pay you another visit, 

Even though I may be farther away 

In America’s most desolate land. 
Crcit C, RICHARDSON. 
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The Finding of the Wagon Pass 


They stole through the shadows across the 
flat to the palisade and called the sentry 
to unbar the heavy gate for them. 

Now none left those log walls except in 
large parties. ‘There was no more trap- 
ping. The best that they could do was to 
make an occasional dash into the hills and 
hunt for meat. The Indians drew closer 
in. They lurked in the thickets of the 
river bottoms. They gathered behind the 
tawny ridges biding their opportunity. 

One July morning George Drouillard, 
who had crossed the continent with Lewis 
and Clark, left the post with a dozen 
Delaware hunters and struck out toward 
the high country to seek for buffalo. 
Before they had gone two miles a hundred 
Blackfeet warriors swooped down upon 
them. A high wind was blowing and they 
were to leeward of the fort. No sound of 
the heavy firing reached their companions’ 
ears. So the thirteen lay there on the 
plain while the circle of their enemies 
grew narrower at every charge. The 
Blackfeet killed them all. But Drouillard 
used his horse for a breastwork and, while 
the breath lasted in his body, he did a 
good day’s work with his long-barreled 
rifle. The Indians carried off their dead 
and they never would acknowledge how 
many he had killed. 

On an August day Andrew Henry and a 
score of long-haired trappers made a 
stand against two hundred warriors on 
the summit of a sagebrush knoll. When 
darkness came the Indians drew off and 
the survivors of the little group crept back 
to camp, leaving the bodies of ten com- 
panions among the clumps of sage. ‘The 
death list of that month was twenty. 

September came. Henry left the Three 
Forks of the Missouri and took the rem- 
nant of his men across the Rockies to the 
North Fork of the Snake River, which 
bears his name today. Here they built 
cabins and spent the winter. But game 
was scarce; they had to eat their horses 
and by the time the snow was melting 
they were boiling the hides for soup. So 
they forsook the new post and made their 
way back over the mountains. That same 
year Lisa abandoned his fort at the mouth 
of the Bighorn. The Blackfeet were too 
much for him. 

But the lean backwoodsmen were of a 
stubborn breed. There were three men in 
Andrew Henry’s party who had not seen 
enough of the wilderness beyond the Con- 
tinental Divide. ‘They had remained 
behind. Edward Robinson was one of 
them, a grizzled old Kentuckian. During 
his youth, in grim battle on “The Dark 
and Bloody Ground,” the Indians had 
scalped him and left him for dead. He 
always wore a handkerchief to cover his 
scarred head. With him stayed John 
Hoback and Jacob Rezner. During the 
early spring these three mountaineers felt 
their way along the western slopes of the 
main ranges, trapping for beaver, and 
reached the Teton Pass which John Colter 
had seen more than three years before. 
While the drifts still lay deep along the 
summit, they crossed eastward by this 
defile and climbed out of Jackson’s Hole 
over the snows of Union Pass. Thence 
they rode straight across Wyoming, 
skirting the southern base of the Bighorns, 


(Continued from page 23) 


and found their way to the distant Mis- 
souri. Here they made camp. They 
killed some buffalo. They stretched the 
green hides over skeletons of willow 
saplings, caulking the seams with tallow 
until they were watertight. Thus they 
made two bullboats and one day in May 
they set forth downstream in the fragile 
craft. 
Racing Against Time 


During the raw March days while these 
three lean sons of the wilderness were still 
fighting the snows among the ridges which 
divide the waters of the continent, a long 
race by sea and land was drawing to a 
close. 

John Jacob Astor’s ship, the Tonquin, 
was sailing before a fair wind from Hono- 
lulu, on the last leg of her voyage round 
the Horn. On board was a motley com- 
pany: New England seamen in the fore- 
castle; forty Kanakas and half as many 
Creole voyageurs in the steerage; and in 
the cabin, bickering with the skipper and 
his mates, a dozen Scotch-Canadian 
clerks and partners bound for the mouth 
of the Columbia. On the Missouri, 
toiling slowly between the dark forests 
which lined the lower river, three keel- 
boats came laden with goods, bearing the 
members of Astor’s overland expedition; 
a riffraff of French-Canadians,  off- 
scourings of the Northwest Company, 
picked up on the beach at Michi Macki- 
nack, and a few half breeds from St. 
Louis, under command of Wilson Price 
Hunt of New Jersey, who had, to inter- 
fere with him, two other partners as 
inexperienced as himself on the frontier. 
And in the north, by lake and river and 
long toilsome portage, eight voyageurs, 
the pick of the Northwest Company’s 
skilled boatmen, were making a dash half 
way across the continent for the same 
goal. 

The Tonquin won. Three months after 
her arrival David Thomson, the North- 
westerner, came down the Columbia to 
find the log palisade with the American 
flag flying over it where the town of 
Astoria stands today. 

Meanwhile the members of Wilson 
Price Hunt’s motley company were 
struggling across the wilderness, last in 
the race and with many a weary day 
between them and their goal. With them 
now went old Edward Robinson, John 
Hoback and Jacob Rezner. For the two 
bullboats had met the keelboats where the 
Missouri winds through the Nebraska 
prairies. More than four months before 
that meeting, John Colter, now back in 
the settlements and married, had left his 
little clearing in the Missouri forests to 
warn Hunt against the warring Blackfeet 
and tell him of the new passes to the 
southward near the Three Tetons. So 
when the three backwoodsmen had come 
down the river in May, with more tales of 
Blackfeet raids and knowledge of a route 
overland from the Missouri to the same 
passes of which Colter had told, Hunt 
had offered them large wages as guides. 
It had not been hard to turn them back 
into the wilderness. 


During the autumn the party reached 
Jackson’s Hole. They went on to Henry’s 
abandoned fort on the upper Snake 
River; and here Hunt left the three back- 
woodsmen to trap in their old haunts. 
With them remained John Miller, one of 
Astor’s partners, who was half sick. 

Hunt and his crowd went on. The 
dismal story of their wanderings is too 
long for this narrative. During the next 
spring they reached Astoria, half insane 
from hardship and starvation. 

Meanwhile Robinson, Hoback and 
Rezner settled down in their lonely out- 
post at the edge of the Rocky Mountains 
in eastern Idaho. They laid in meat for 
the winter and by the time the snows 
were melting, the luckless Miller was as 
strong as any of them. Thenceforth he 
went with them while they trapped. The 
weather grew warmer; the fur was worth- 
less now. They got horses from some 
friendly Indians and struck off southward. 
How far they went no man knows, for the 
Kentuckians never got east to tell their 
story and Miller was ignorant of the 
wilderness. Perhaps some of them saw 
the Great Salt Lake. One thing, however, 
is established; they found the gateway to 
the Rockies—the pass by which wheeled 
vehicles could cross the great divide. 

In September 1812, nearly a year after 
they had been detached from Hunt’s 
expedition, the quartet met a party com- 
ing eastward from Astoria with dispatches 
for John Jacob Astor in New York. The 
three backwoodsmen headed these men 
toward South Pass, by which thousands of 
prairie schooners were to surmount the 
Rockies in years to come, and left them 
with Miller, who promptly lost his way. 
but managed in the end to guide them to 
the eastern side. 

Now old Edward Robinson, John 
Hoback and Jacob Rezner went back to 
trapping. Some day, not far distant, they 
expected reinforcements. ‘They were 
exploring new reaches of the intermoun- 
tain wilderness. And then, while they 
were on the eve of the discoveries which 
would have lured the restless pioneers 
back East into this land two decades 
before they did come, disaster fell. 


The Fall of Astoria 


At Fort William in that year of 1812 the 
partners of the Northwest Company sat 
about their council table and heard the 
message from David Thomson; how he 
had failed to reach the mouth of the 
Columbia last year in time to forestal the 
Americans. ‘The war of 1812 was on. 
Now boundaries did not even mean lines 
on the map. 

The Scotch lords of the northern wilder- 
ness went about the business with swift 
thoroughness. Before the tidings from 
Thomson were fairly cold, John George 
MacTavish and Alexander Henry were on 
their way with a brigade of ten canoes 
manned by the hardiest voyageurs in all 
of Canada. By the chain of lakes and 
rivers which lead from Lake Superior to 
Lake Winnipeg they traveled, then for 
two thousand miles up the Saskatchewan 
to Fort Augustus where Edmonton now 
stands. Across the plains they portaged 
to the Athabasca, and ascended the river 
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to the Rocky Mountains. They crossed 
by the Yellowhead pass. They came 
down southward, through the chain of 
the Arrow Lakes and on down the boiling 
rapids of the Columbia. Hard men, 
accustomed to the northern wilderness, 
they toiled as they had never toiled 
before at paddle and pack. On a Sep- 
tember day they came singing down the 
broad Columbia in their ten birch bark 
canoes, to tell their countrymen at John 
Jacob Astor’s log fort that America and 
Great Britain were again at war. 

Wilson Price Hunt, the only American 
among Astor’s partners, was away at sea. 
Some of the Canadians remained loyal to 
their bargain and advised resistance. But 
the majority was only too ready to sell out 
the furs in the post for fifty per cent of 


of the Wagon Pass: 


their value and to take service with the 
Northwest Company. 

So the British flag went up at the 
mouth of the Columbia. And the three 
trappers who had been awaiting reinforce- 
ments at the western edge of the Rocky 
Mountains waited in vain. Not long 
afterward the Indians swooped down 
upon them and killed them all. 

Manuel Lisa had been driven back 
from the Missouri’s headwaters. Astoria 
had fallen. There were no Americans 
west of the Rockies. The fur trade 
languished for ten years. During that 
time the knowledge of the passes through 
the Rocky Mountains was remembered 
by a few men. But the easy grade by 
which the Indians had been crossing from 
the headwaters of the Sweetwater to the 
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tributaries of Green River, the route by 
which a wagon could travel over the back- 
bone of the continent without lightening 
its load, became once more a secret. 

And from now on there grew in Wash- 
ington an indifference toward the Far 
West. Time and again orators in the two 
houses of Congress asserted that the 
Rocky Mountains were a wall beyond 
which this nation would never pass. 

It remained for other bold backwoods- 
men to take up the task which the early 
trappers had begun and find again the 
gateway by which a restless people could 
pass to the shores of the Western Sea. 


This is the second of a series of articles 
by Frederick R. Bechdolt. Others will 
appear in early issues.— The Editors. 





The Bald Spot 


not unique in the world; that he was not so 
very old after all. The fact remained that 
his youth, his premiere yeunesse, was done 
for. 

The sudden realization of it filled him 
with a passionate bitterness that was 
partly fury and partly terror. What under 
the sun had he been thinking of that he 
had not seen that priceless thing slipping 
through his fingers? Where had it gone? 
What had he done with it? What had he 
to show for it? 

Almost mechanically he had pressed off 
the boat with the passengers, crowding in 
anxiety for seats by the windows, and had 
re-embarked on the almost empty boat. 
The glory had faded above the town when 
he drew near it on the return trip. It 
seemed to Blair that the darkness drop- 
ping into the city while his thoughts had 
turned in this hopeless round was sym- 
bolic of a darkness that for him had fallen 
upon the world. It seemed to him, too, 
that the things he had lost were as fairy- 
like and unattainable as the gold and pur- 
ple city that had shone and vanished 
there across the water. And the water 
that had been a floor of gleaming mosaic 
and that now spread below the deck a cold 
gray shadow—his own life had changed 
beneath him like that. He followed the 
straggling passengers through the ferry 
building. Ahead of the clanging trolley 
cars stretched the jeweled thoroughfare of 
the city. Blair shrank back from it 
strangely. What could life bring him that 
would make up for what he had lost? 
What could he do to make himself forget? 
What was the use of falling into the old 
deadening round of beasts and drones? 
The coldness of it broke over him like a 
wave. He felt old and alone and afraid. 
He knew he could not begin again. He 
knew he must go back to life on humili- 
ating terms or not at all. 

With no intention more definite than to 
keep walking without entering the city 
from which he was weakly shrinking, he 
had skirted the long ferry building and 
had wandered in upon one of the wharves. 
At the end of the dusky, deserted passage 
he held on to a pile and gazed down into 
the oily darkness lapping against the sup- 
ports of the wharf. 

“Well, Cap,” uttered a cheerful voice 
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behind him, “thinkin’ o’ jumpin’ over- 
board is 

Blair turned sullenly. The voice struck 
discordantly upon his mood. And _ his 
humor was not improved by seeing a police- 
man. He expected to be ordered away. 

“You don’t seem to be doing much to 
stop it,’ he said, with no attempt at 
propitiation. 

“Looks that way, don’t it?” returned 
the policeman genially, leaning with arms 
crossed against another piece of the piling. 
“T look at it this way, though, young fel- 
low: if you really want to go, you'll go; 
and if you don’t there aint no reason in 
nature why you shouldn’t enjoy yourself 
looking at the finest harbor in the world, 
even after dark.” 

Blair, but feebly mollified by this view 
of his liberty, gave his attention to a ferry 
steamer which passed them like a floating 
comb of luminous honey. When it was no 
longer visible the policeman continued his 
interrogation: 

‘‘What’s the matter? Has she given 
you the go-by?” 

“No!” replied Blair shortly, in a tone 
which he intended to be discouraging but 
which the policeman—with what justice 
who shall say?—took to imply disasters 
more tragic than those of love. 

“Been fired from your job, then?” pur- 
sued that worthy, sympathetically. Blair 
shook his head. 

“T see!’ exclaimed the policeman, “I 
see! Same old thing. Everybody wants 
to be mayor and only one of ’em can be it. 
I s’pose the mayor himself wishes he had 
somebody else’s job, sometimes. It’s a 
pity people don’t know how much fun 
there is in bein’ just a plain cop.” 

To this philosophy Blair opposed an un- 
compromising silence. His companion, 
however, by no means felt the weight of 
disapprobation. 

‘Pleasant way to pass an evenin’, aint 
it?’ he continued. ‘‘You make up your 
mind just how you'll go, when you get 
good and ready. And then you wonder 
who’ll find you first, and whether they’ll 
take you to the hospital or the morgue, 
and what a time they'll have findin’ out 
who the devil you are, and how blue your 


’ 


folks’ll be, and how they’ll wish they'd 
given you that gold watch for Christmas. 
and how the little boy on the corner’!! miss 
you, and all. Oh, there aint nothin’ like 
it for passin’ the time!” 

Blair inclined to hauteur: 

“You seem to know a good deal about 
it. Do you have many of them down 
here?” 

“‘Not so many as you might think for,” 
answered the policeman. “‘It’s pretty fat 
to come, you know yourself. But still I do 
have a word with one every now and 
then.” 

“You seem rather cheerful about it,” 
observed Blair severely. 

“Bless my soul! They don’t go over, if 
that’s what you mean.” The policeman 
paused. “It’s my idea, young fellow, that 
there’s less tragedy in this world, and 
more bellyachin’ than some people might 
think for.” 

“Oh!” observed Blair. For the moment 
he thought of no other observation to 
make. ‘Then he turned to his companion. 
“Say,” he inquired, “did any of your hair 
ever come out?” : 

“Yep; once,” replied the gentleman 
addressed, betraying no surprise at this 
change of subject. 

“What did you do?” pursued Blair. 

“IT? Why, I used kerosene—just plain 
kerosene oil. It’s twice as good as any 0’ 
them highfalutin’ fixin’s they soak you for 
at drug stores. Want to see how it looks?” 

He removed his helmet and exhibited in 
the dim light an uninterrupted growth of 
grizzling hair. Blair regarded it with in- 
terest, which tribute of admiration the 
policeman accepted, then covered himself 
again and retired from the wharf’s edge. 

“T must be moseyin’ over toward the 
other end,” he remarked, ‘“‘or somebody’!! 
take the trouble to report me to head- 
quarters. Goodnight, Cap.” 

He started away. 

“Goodnight,” answered Blair. 

“Oh, by the way,” called back the 
policeman, “if you go over, don’t go out 
the Gate. Be a good fellow and wait for 
the in-tide. Salvage for somebody, you 
know. So long.” . 

Then he turned and went on. Blair 
watched him merge into the shadow. He 
did not once look back. 
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against humiliation 


ALT that refuses to pour out of 
salt cellars can mar the most care- 
fully prepared luncheon or dinner. 


You know it. Every woman does. 
It’s especially embarrassing when you 
have critical guests. 


The simple way to avoid this annoy- 
ance is to use Morton's Salt. It 
doesn’t lump or cake. It pours— 
even “when it rains it pours.” 


This is a delightful feature. You and 
all other women will appreciate it. 


Millions buy for this advantage alone. 


And of course the quality of this 
salt and its pleasing flavor are un 
questioned; Morton makes it— 
another reason for it being the favor- 
ite salt of the nation. 


Order at least two packages from 
your grocer today, One for your 
kitchen to better your foods. The 
other for your bath. Morton’s salt 
with water makes a splendid effec- 
tive dentifrice, mouth wash and 
general lotion. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Chicago 
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Back to the Land 


hauled to the ranch from the wells a mile 
distant. Until water can’t be had by 
turning a faucet, we don’t appreciate its 
value. 

January oth. 

We went up to Dan’s today. He is 
nearly wild on account of all the work 
there is to do. Anna says he moans all 
night in his sleep. He has a lot of tractor- 
ing to do for the neighbors at $22.50 a 
day. It pays well, but every acre on his 
own ranch is crying for attention. 

We saw the real estate man. He is 
optimistic and advises us to have the 
power company run a line to our place. 
He says the owner will guarantee pay- 
ment of the bill and also supply a motor 
to run the pump. He hopes to sell Dan’s 
place shortly, so that Dan can put the 
money into our farm. But we can’t do 
any work on our land till we have some 
money or some help. And we are out of 
money. We only have $25.co left and 
Jack hasn’t been able to go anywhere to 
earn any more because we have no lights 
on our machine and no money to buy 
new ones. It is horrible to be so helpless. 


January 27th. 

It is raining again and things are se tting 
greener. The corn was largely flattened 
down by wind, and cutting it is a back- 
breaking task, but it must be done as 
soon as possible for it is rotting on account 
of the moisture. Unless the pigs are fat- 
tened on it, our corn will be a total loss. 

The real estate man said Sunday that 
nothing had been moving, but that he 
expected to sell Dan’s place—after Febru- 
ary first. Such an optimist! 

Sunday we found Dan’s family in the 
new house, though it isn’t finished inside 
as yet. The house is built of tile, which 
is the best possible building material for 
this country, as it is cool in summer and 

warm in winter, besides being fireproof. 

Anna was sick in bed, so I prepared 
dinner, having the delightful experience 
of using a sink for the first time in ten 
months. Eating in the breakfast nook 
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seemed wonderfully civilized. We had a 
young and plump Wyandotte rooster for 
dinner. He was fricasseed in a whole 
pint of thick cream! 

March 2nd. 


Quite a few things have happened since 
last I wrote and now the situation seems 
changed for the better. We had just 
about decided to leave this place and live 
on Dan’s ranch when the turn came. On 
Saturday, February twelfth, we were 
amazed and delighted to have a machine 
drive into the yard bringing my sister 
Carolyn and little red-headed four-year- 
old Dickie. Their arrival produced the 
change because now Carolyn’s husband 
wants to supply the money to develop the 
ranch. 

We had such a splendid time from then 
on, and Carolyn began to feel better at 
once. She has been lonely and cold all 
winter, in her expensive city apartment; 
now she enjoys our warm sunshine. It 
has been so warm for a week that we are 
wearing our summer clothes, and as the 
ditch has been running full for a week, we 
are going swimming nearly every day. It 
hardly seems believable that on the sec- 
ond day of March both of us with the 
children should be able to stay in the 
water half an hour and not even get chilly. 

Jack took the forty pigs back to the 
owner on Monday and found they had 
gained only a total of 350 pounds, less 
than ten pounds each. So we made only 
$33.50 for all the hard work of feeding 
and watering them, and for all the corn 
they ate. We had hoped for at least a 
hundred dollars, and that sum would 
have been beggarly pay for the labor of 
two men. 

Carolyn’s husband, Tom, is here now. 
He returned from sea unexpectedly and 
we telegraphed for him to take a vaca- 
tion. He and Jack are having a good 
time renewing their boyhood days. Tom 
bought a .22 Winchester and they are out 
with it early and late. It’s hard on the 


jackrabbit population, though. They are 
both good shots and chopped-up rabbit 
makes the hens lay wonderfully. 

Annabel and Dickie are playing some- 
where near the barn. can hear their 
happy little voices. How much better 
the country is for Dickie than living in an 
apartment, going to an expensive kinder- 
garten in the morning where “‘all the other 
little boys have silk shirts; can’t I have 
them, too, mother?”—and being taken 
to the park in the afternoon, and having 
to be reproved all the time merely for 
being full of pep. He loves to yell, and 
little boys can not yell in an apartment. 
When he did play in the little backyard of 
the apartment house, Carolyn had to 
watch him every minute, and at that he 
broke two windows because he just liked 
to throw things. She told him that as 
soon as he got to the ranch he could yell 
and squeal all he wanted to, and now he 
often squeals till his face gets red. 

Who wouldn’t be happy here? The 
sun is warm, a soft-scented breeze is 
blowing into the north windows and the 
perfume of the almond blossoms is every- 
where. The meadow larks are nearly 
bursting their throats, and the whole 
world is a pastel spring green. I have 
three orphan lambs that we are bringing 
up on the bottle. It is inexpressibly 
appealing and amusing to see the tiny 
new-born things gambol round on their 
wobbly, knobby, long white legs. 

And we may be able to stay here, to 
keep the blessed ranch! Tom expects to 
go back to the city and get a job as chief 
engineer. Out of his earnings he will send 
us enough money to run the ranch until it 
begins to pay. He has saved enough to 
buy a tractor and some ploughs, and the 
real estate man says he will put in the 
motor at once. He even hopes to fur- 
nish enough money to put in twenty 
acres of vines. So if all goes well, we will 
make a success of the place we love. 
have prayed and prayed for a miracle to 
happen. But is it really true? Will we 
be able to carry out our plans? I wonder. 
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in a packsack and got the yacht’s tender 
to take him ashore. The Larsens had a 
small gasboat. One of the boys would run 
him across to Minstrel Island. The fact 
that he would be a fellow passenger on the 
next steamer with the scornful and high- 
headed Edie and her now equally irate 
and high-headed parent, troubled him 
little. He had had a promising career 
mapped out under the Moore auspices and 
that was all gone askew. For the moment 
Holland didn’t quite know where he 
should start in next. His most acute 
sensation was one of relief from a situation 
that had steadily grown more intoler- 
able since the hour he and Alex Larsen 
walked into camp by the lower falls, hot, 
tired and rather uncommunicative about 
where they had been and what they had 
been doing. And while this did not make 


(Continued from page 20) 


him particularly sad it did make him sober. 

He sat on a log deep in these reflections, 
looking back at the Swan for a little while 
before he went up to Larsen’s house. 
He wondered why these curious and dis- 
turbing events should overtake him all in 
a group. His mind dwelt musingly on the 
old Gunhild and her strange history, and 
upon the still stranger sequence that had 
led him and Alex across the hills to find 
her. And while he was thus occupied 
Larsen’s daughter walked down the path. 
She stopped beside him, eyed his bulging 
packsack, smiled frankly 

“You look awfully glum,” she remarked. 
“What's wrong?” 

“Everything,” Holland replied in a tone 
he tried to make light. 


“What, mostly?” she persisted. 

“Well, I don’t quite know. I suppose | 
feel a little at sea,’’ he answered honestly. 
“Certain things that seemed fixed and 
final turn out to be neither one nor the 
other. Papa Moore quarrels with me 
because I can’t deliver him your property 
on a silver salver. And Papa’s daughter 
first blows me up and then gives me the 
cold shoulder because she thinks I 
couldn’t possibly have been wandering 
round in the hills with you part of the 
night and half the day without making 
love to you.” 

“How silly,” 
didn’t.” 

“Well, no,’ he admitted. 
wanted to.” 

“Oh, that was just a romantic notion,” 
Alex pointed out gravely, although her 


Alex murmured. ‘You 
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Face Powder at any 
Owl Drug Store, or 
agent for The Ow! Drug 


Company’s products. 
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eyes twinkled. ‘The moonlight and the 
wild country and all that—they say it 
has that effect sometimes.” 

“T’m not so sure,” he said thoughtfully. 
“I’m not so sure I don’t still want to.” 

A faint flush tinged her cheeks. She 
looked out at the'Swan where white flannels 


and brilliant sweaters made spots of color 
on deck. A flash of orange moved along 
the rail. A luminous glow warmed Alex’s 
eyes when she turned them again to 
Holland. 

“Tf you want to,” she said in a tone that 
had the quality of a candid question 
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rather than either challenge or invitation, 
“ee ’ 39) 

why don’t you? 

Whereupon Holland, being a young 
man not altogether lacking in initiative, 
forthwith proceeded to act upon the 
suggestion. 

THE END 





SA 


chance had started him on the quest and 
he’d spent half-a-dozen years and all he 
had on piecing the information together. 
He’d found the chart in the end in the 
records of a monastery in Madrid, and 
had journeyed half across the world— 
deaf and dumb and all—to risk every- 
thing for the fortune. 

“If he wins it’s all his—down to the 
last agate!” I said, for I saw the little man 
in a new light now and I understood him 
better and admired him the more. This 
was more reasonable than fish! 

That speech was made not from any 
fine sense of chivalry—I lacked such 
trimmings—but because it was only a fair 
thing and I wanted Valdez to see that I 
was in earnest. The story had gripped 
his Southern imagination and had lit the 
fires of avarice in him so that he promised 
trouble for my mute unless I checked 
him. I intended to do that. 

It was a trying evening, for there we 
were all three of us at a fever pitch of 
excitement, and yet all our talk had to 
be done on the slate with the scratching 
pencil. I could have shaken Mr. Bland 
for being deaf! 

“You'll keep right out of this!” I said 
to Valdez again. ‘“‘Lee and I will attend 
to the diving, and we'll hire your helmet. 
For your own good it will be better to be 
civil and let us have the gear without 
intruding.” 

“Your threats are no trouble to me,” 
he replied curtly, “but neither is anything 
else beside in the whole business. You 
can have the helmet for your madness if 
you pay me for it. Much good will you 
do!” 

His taunt was justified, but his words 
were a lie. There is something in treasure 

-no matter how wild or impracticable the 
idea of its recovery may be—which you 
can’t resist. Greed and desire feed on the 
very word. Put it on your tongue and 
taste it—treasure! treasure! treasure! 

Before we parted for the night all was 
arranged. Valdez was to have the helmet 
aboard by 11 o’clock, receiving £5 a day 
for the use of it. I would get Lee to join 
us and we would move The Waif as close 
as possible to the spot and get to work. 
Mr. Bland had accepted my invitation to 
stay aboard—I had no intention of leav- 
ing him sculling about the Josephs at the 
moment—and as Valdez stepped into his 
canoe I warned him for the last time. 

“Play honest!” I said. 

“T would not rob a madman!” came his 
reply out of the gloom, and he laughed. 

I lit a cigar—it being as it were a gala 
occasion—and sat pondering upon the 
queerness of the whole business, from Mr. 
Josiah Bland and his slate to the treasure 
chart which had sent him across the world 
(deaf and dumb and all); but my mind 
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was full of doubts about Valdez. He was 
the last man in the world who should 
have known of such a job. 

I looked at the little man. He had 
grown quite calm again, and had bor- 
rowed a pair of my pajamas—which were 
huge on him—and was placidly wrapping 
himself in his blanket. He was odd per- 
haps, but no fool! 


FTER a bad night I woke sharply in 

the black pit of the hour before dawn. 
My eyes had not opened before I saw that 
there was a blunder—an obvious, staring 
blunder—in our plans. It was made clear 
to me and even magnified and over- 
stressed, as such things are at these 
moments. 

Why had Valdez fixed such a late hour 
for the delivery of the helmet? 

Because, obviously, he meant to have 
six hours start on us—because he would 
be at the treasure ship first. If luck 
favored him and he could get at the 
stuff Lee would find the hulk disturbed 
and would come up with his hands empty 
and his mind full of suspicions. But there 
would be no proof again, and Valdez 
didn’t mind our suspicions. 

Reason told me that there were slight 
chances of a man being able to pillage an 
old wreck in a few hours, but Reason is a 
weakling compared with the greed and 
fear of loss which the thought of treasure 
wakes in the human heart. I tell you 
treasure makes a man a fool—an unrea- 
soning, lusting fool. If it could do that 
to me, Valdez was not immune. 

I flurried, and the boys had the anchor 
up and we were under way before Mr. 
Bland awakened. I took his slate and 
wrote: 

“We're getting down there early 
because I don’t trust Valdez!” 

He looked about at the gray tokens of 
the birth of day and his brow was troubled. 
Then he judged the time and a terrible 
light flared up in his odd face. The mask 
fell from him and I thought I understood 
the things I had seen written there when 
I had glimpsed them before. He sprang 
up and paced the deck eagerly, the legs of 
the pajamas trailing over his feet. There 
was something animal about his eager- 
ness. 

Preposterous, of course, that we should 
be in the grip of such fancies. The 
morning, new born, clear and cool, should 
make one logical. Yet there we were, 
forgetful of the need for Lee’s company 
and driven by the one thought that we 
must mount guard over the place where 
the old ship might lie amid the coral. It 
was all a gamble, but Valdez showldn’t 
rob us of it. 


Down the lagoon we slid, and we were 
as crazy folk. You'd have thought there 
was not the slightest doubt of the wealth 
being there, when, in our sane minds, 
we'd have been most dubious. Anyway, 
there’d be coral and sea-growth to deal 
with. It would be difficult. 

We rounded the point sharply, and Mr. 
Bland gave a hoarse, wild cry, the queer- 
ness of the fact escaping me at the 
moment. My attention was on the bay. 

Vaguely we saw it. The palms nodded 
shadowy behind the beach, disturbed 
sea birds cried, and the sheet of pale 
water slept in the white arms of the sand. 
It had the hushed, still beauty which is 
common to our scenes in the Santa 
Josephs, but despite that there hung 
above the bay the most appalling sense of 
disaster. The eyes were hazed with the 
growing light. 

Valdez had played false; Valdez had 
risen early; Valdez had got there first! 

The blood drummed in me. 

His big canoe floated on the silver bay, 
but even as we saw it panic ran screaming 
through the hush of dawn. 

The boys in the canoe suddenly became 
a mass of gesticulating figures, and their 
wild cries floated to us. Through the 
brightening day we peered. They were 
fighting something and mortal terror 
scourged them. A long streamer was 
seeking for the boat, reaching toward it 
like a trembling, crooked finger. ‘The 
oily water churned. Another streamer 
appeared. 

The boys flung themselves back, and 
snatching up their paddles drove the 
canoe across the lagoon with such mighty 
strokes that its bow lifted clear. They 
paddled with the frenzy of fiends and 
howled like devils. 

The water in the spot from which they 
had fled eddied and bubbled, and as those 
sinister things slid. out of sight, closed up 
again as though it were the silver cover of 
a book obscene and horrible. I knew what 
it contained, but the thought was so 
ghastly that I would not let it take shape. 
It had all happened in a breath, but we 
were close in by then, and as one who is 
bewitched I stopped the engine. The 
boys were huddled together in a panic, 
but without heeding them I jerked the 
dinghy alongside and scrambled into it. 
I heard Mr. Bland follow me, but I dared 
not look a fellow creature in the face. In 
some strange way I felt disgraced. 

Action offered the only relief, and | 
rowed with all my strength. The crystal 
depths grew stained and muddy. In them 
oozed a dreadful black cloud which spread 
outwards, and seemed to breathe foulness 
into the dawn. 

We reached the place where the canoe 
had lain and looked down, but the cloud 
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A Gasoline 


That Reflects the Highest Possible Credit — 





Every Door 


Opens into a Laboratory 


This is one of the many hallways 
in the Research Building of the 
Union Oil Company at Wilmington, 
California. 

There are three full floors and 30 
separate laboratory-rooms. 

The general appearance and 
atmosphere are those of a Univer- 
sity building. 

Scientific research is the sole 
activity of many highly experienced 
chemists and engineers who are 
constantly carrying on their experi- 
ments in this modern laboratory. 


Uni0n o.%;.. Gasoline 


“TH effort of the Union Oil Company is always to produce the | 
very finest-quality gasoline—a fuel that will, in use, reflect the | 
highest possible credit to its producers. 

To this end every known kind and grade of gasoline is analyzed, 
studied and compared through definite tests in a great laboratory 
given over to scientific research. 

If improvements are suggested in this way they are made 
immediately in Union Gasoline. 

Union Gasoline has the quality of non-detonation which means 
the elimination of “knocking’’ on hills, and in slow, heavy pulls, 
quicker acceleration, and a smoother, more vibrationless speed. 

When the motorist uses Union he knows that this is a gasoline 
which will yield complete satisfaction. 








Of Special Interest To Tourists 


Union Non- Detonating Gasoline is sold at the better serv- 
ice stations and garages as well as at our own service 
stations in every section of the Pacific slope. Thus you 
may always be sure of getting this efficient fuel wher- 
ever your travels take you. 
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veiled the sea and hid the horror from us. 
I knew—I had known from the first 
moment—that down there in those dis- 
colored depths a great devil fish held 
Valdez and would never set him free. The 
boys had cut the lines when the devil fish 
gripped Valdez, and he was far beneath us 
wrapped in its tentacles of death. 

My hands were weak on the oars and | 
was sick with horror. I lifted my eyes to 
the face of Mr. Josiah Bland 

He sat in the stern-sheets, absurd in my 
pajamas. His face was alight with < 
terrible blaze of joy, and the sun let 
above the palms dwelt in his eyes, on the 
silver of his hair, on the bright stripes of 
the suit. For the first time I realized how 
completely and cunningly masked he had 
been. 

“Yes, I forgot to mention the devil 
fish!’ he said, and there was no power left 
in me to be shocked and surprised at the 
great voice booming from his small body 
—from the body of a mute. “It was all a 
test, but wasn’t it wisely contrived and 
cunningly done? Don’t you understand 
—can’t you see? There was never any 
treasure ship, but Valdez has trapped 
himself in his own wickedness!” 

He rubbed his hands together and 
chuckled and all I could do was to stare 
at him with eyes round with horror. 
Valdez had said the other man had 
eres i Mr. Bland was that other 
man. I wanted to stop him, to dam the 





Dale Collins 


flood of his awful words, but I had no 
strength. 

“Listen!’’ he said again and his incon- 
gruous voice echoed across the water 
which was clearing now. “I knew I could 
trust Valdez to seek to rob me again. Six 
years ago, when Valdez was not his name, 
he stole my wife. Five years and a month 
ago, when she sought to escape from him, 
he killed her. I have it all so clearly in my 
head, you see, so neatly! Then he fled. 
I—I loved that woman to madness, and to 
madness I mourned for her. To madness, 
I say! I tracked him, I traced him, | 
discovered at long last he was here in the 
Santa Josephs. I came to kill him. I 
came deaf and dumb that he might not 
know me, for I was so changed by what he 
had done to me and mine and by my 
sufferings through the years that I needed 
no disguise, save that I dared not speak. I 
wanted to choose my time. I had no plan. 
But I was guided in my pretext for coming 
here. The plan was born when I saw this 
water. The plan took shape in here!” 

He tapped at his forehead above his 
great eyes, and I realized that it was his 
secret fanatical resolve which had lifted 
him above absurdity. I knew that he was 
mad. 

The dinghy rested on that awful water 
and I sat and gaped at the man who had 
come to murder Valdez the murderer, and 
who contrived a trap that Valdez might 
do the task himself. It was a nightmare 
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that had escaped from the kingdom of 
darkness to jibber brazenly abroad in the 
pearl-pink light of day. 

Josiah Bland made a gesture of finality, 
as an emperor might. 

“But why sit here talking?” he said, as 
though he reasoned with a child. “It is 
done and there is nothing to be gained by 
a fuss. For his sins in these islands alone 
you would have had him hanged. I have 
heard you say it. He wasa pest, a plague. 
He has killed himself, for I was only the 
unworthy weapon of retribution. I shall 
follow him soon enough, but I am satis- 
fied.” 

He paused. 

“Tt is here,” he said, and tapped his 
forehead. “At any moment, poof!—1l am 
finished. Let us return to breakfast.” 

I had become the mute, and still I 
stared. 

“Row back,” he ordered calmly. 
HERE was nothing else to do. All was 
over. In the full flush of the morning 

I bent my back like a man wearied at even- 
tide. The glass was broken into great 
swirls by the oars, which were heavy to 
handle as though they had been weighted 
with lead. 

“It is my regret that the slate pencil 
scratched so vilely,” observed Mr. Josiah 
Bland apologetically, and fell to whistling 
Humoresque quietly and thoughtfully as 
though it had memories for him. 
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from end to end, was beyond all doubt the 
most dangerous fall we had yet faced. We 
were anxious to run it for several reasons, 
not the least of which was the fact that 
every previous expedition had resorted to 
either lining or portaging in getting by. 

The run was more complicated than any 
we had hitherto attempted, in that the 
only practicable channel was so narrow 
and tortuous that several changes of 
course were necessary to avoid striking 
rocks. There were at least three places 
where failure to keep the channel meant 
inevitable upsets and probably smashed 
boats. After looking the roaring hole 
over for several hours from both sides of 
the river, it was finally decided to chance 
a run, but with empty boats. 

The pack-train arriving from E] Tovar 
just before we were ready to run brought 
new sets of rowlocks and a number 
spare oars to replace those broken i 
Marble Cafion. The rowlocks were es- 
pecially welcome, as those originally sup- 
plied had proved of very poor construc- 
tion. The failure of an oar or rowlock 
usually takes place at the very moment 
when it is most needed, and may well 
spell the difference between a safe run and 
disaster. 

The pack mules were used to portage 
our loads to the foot of the upper section 
of the rapid. Nothing was left in the 
boats but their baling buckets and a pair 
of spare oars. An additional life-line was 
run along the keel of each boat to make it 
easier to climb up on the bottom in case 
of an upset. A cork float was attached 


to the end of each painter to help a swim- 


(Continued from page 27) 


ming boatman to establish readier liaison 
with his late command. Men were sta- 
tioned at the foot of the rapid with throw- 
ing lines. No precautions were omitted. 
We really expected trouble in Hance 
Rapid; which was doubtless the reason 
we didn’t have any to speak of. 

The number of large boulders cropping 
up all through the head of the rapid, and 
a bad hole half way down in the middle of 
the main set of current, limited the pos- 
sible courses to two—one on either side 
of a large rock showing just above the 
water at the very brink of the first fall. 
The important thing was to keep to the 
left of the big wave below, as going into 
the hole above it (the bottom of which we 
could not see from the highest available 
vantage) meant a certain upset if not a 
smashed boat, to say nothing of a rough 
mauling for the boatman. Sharp pulling, 
with no bad luck, ought to clear that most 
troublesome obstacle. Failing to do this 
promised that whatever wreckage emerged 
from the hole would ride on through 
the lower riffle of the rapid and probably 
not stop until far inside the walls of the 
sinister Granite Gorge. 

Kolb ran first, fortunately taking Lint 
along with him to help in case of trouble. 
Borrowing my nine-foot oars to increase 
his pulling power, he found them rather 
awkward in the rough water, with the re- 
sult that the Marble carried farther to the 
right than was intended, driving along the 
very brink of the deep hole. This left 
him so far out when the foot of the rapid 


was reached that he was unable to make 
the eddy, or even to reach a line flung by 
Dodge after wading out as far as he dared. 
For a few moments it seemed that the 
Marble would be carried down through 
the second fall and into the Granite 
Gorge, from where it would have been 
impossible to bring back the boat for its 
load, even if it came to no harm. After 
some bumping, however, a landing was 
finally made against the rocks of the left 
bank immediately above the next riffle. 

After lining the Marble back a couple 
of hundred yards to the end of the por- 
tage, the other boats ran the rapid. It 
was a fine lively run for all three, but each 
pulled in below with nothing worse than 
a wetting. The difference in the way my 
emptied boat handled was evident as 
soon as | pushed off. With more conf- 
dence in my ability to control it, I ran 
closer to the midstream boulder than | 
would otherwise have dared, passing an 
oar’s length to the right of it. This left 
me well set for the pull away from the big 
wave below. Roller after roller that 
would have swept the boat from end to 
end when loaded, now left us buoyant 
and dry. Shipping little more than heavy 
spray, I passed the yawning black hole 
by a good fifteen feet and pulled in the 
beach after a comparatively easy run. 
Rather too easy in fact. I couldn’t help 
féeling just a bit cocky about going 
through the dreaded Hance Rapid with 
no more than an inch of water in my cock- 
pit; and getting cocky about one’s rough 
water navigation inevitably has to be 
paid for sooner or later. 
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After another day spent in sorting over | 


the outfit to get rid of all the unnecessary 
weight possible before entering the Upper 
Granite Gorge, we pushed off again on 
August twenty-first. The river had risen 
several feet since we arrived at Hance 
Rapid, and the engineers anticipated 
some trouble in finding landing places and 
points along the sheer walls for the instru- 
ments and rods. By the middle of the 
forenoon the survey had been carried to 
the head of the famous Sockdologer 
Rapid, so named by Powell on account of 
its precipitous fall and tremendous force. 
Largely from Powell’s descriptions and 
estimates, and from the fact that Stanton 
had a boat broken in two there, this was 
long considered as the most terrible rapid 
in the Grand Canon. Frederick Dellen- 
baugh, who pulled an oar in Powell’s own 
boat on the second expedition, wrote a 
graphic description of his first glimpse of 
the fury of the “Sockdologer:” 
“«...We could look down on one of the 
most fearful places I ever saw or ever hope 
to see under like circumstances—a place 
that might well have been the Gate to 
Hell that Steward has mentioned. We were 
near the beginning of a tremendous fall. 
The narrow river dropped suddenly and 
smoothly away, and then, beaten to a 
foam, plunged and boomed for a third of 
a mile through a descent of eighty to a 
hundred feet, the enormous waves leaping 
twenty or thirty feet into the air and send- 
ing spray twice as high. On each side were 
the steep, ragged granitic walls, with the 
tumultuous waters lashing and pounding 
against them in a way that precluded all 
idea of a portage or a let-down. It needed 
no second glance to tell us that there was 
no way of getting below.” 


It was doubtless the fact that the loss 
of a boat and its load meant almost com- 
plete disaster for the whole expedition in 

the time of Powell and Stanton, which led 
them somewhat to exaggerate the menace 
such rapids. Both Powell and his 
brother-in-law, Dr. Thompson, estimated 
the fall of the “Sockdologer” at over four 
times the nineteen feet our survey showed 
it to be. 

The “Sockdologer” is an awesome fall 
vithout doubt, but less dangerous than a 
dozen other rapids that never had even a 
name up to the time of the recent survey. 
lhe water is extremely swift, but that only 
adds to the zest of the run. This is one 
of the few great rapids in the Grand 
Canon where the boatman has no mid- 
stream rocks to worry about. 

All four boats ran through the ‘‘Sock- 
dologer” without doing anything worse 
than slopping a little water over the deck 
passengers and into the cockpits. Moore, 
on the bow of the Grand, came through 
bone-dry. The Grapevine, which we ran 
the next day, furnished a similar experi- 
ence. Two days more between ever 
heightening walls of granite brought us to 
the mouth of Bright Angel Creek, from 
whence we climbed out to El Tovar to 
renew contact with the world for a couple 
of days and rest up for what we were 
assured was the roughest section of the 
voyage. 

This is the second of three articles by 
Mr. Freeman on his experiences as a boat- 
man in the Geological Survey’s Grand 
Canyon expedition. The last part of the 
thrilling narrative will appear in the October 


issue —The Editors. 








The Good Advice 


Which dentists the world over give today 


Leading dentists of some 50 na- 
tions are advising a new way of teeth 
cleaning. Millions have adopted it. 
The results are seen in every circle 

—in the glistening teeth you see. 

This offers you a ten-day test. 
Accept it. Learn how much it means 
to you and yours for all the years to 
come. 


You must fight film 


Film is the great tooth enemy— 
that viscous film you feel. No ordi- 
nary tooth paste effectively combats 
it. So few have escaped tooth 
troubles, and beautiful teeth were 
seen less often than now. 

Soon that clinging film 


Few had pretty teeth, few escaped 
tooth troubles, when the film was left. 

Dental science has in late years 
found effective film combatants. 
One disintegrates the film at all stages 
of formation. One removes it with- 
out harmfui scouring. 

Many tests have proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 

Today careful people of some 50 
nations employ it, largely by dental 
advice. 

Essential helps 

Pepsodent offers other helps which 

research proves essential. 





discolors, then forms dingy 
coats. That is why teeth 
look cloudy. 

Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


film, 





Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, also its starch 
digestant. Those are there 
to neutralize mouth acids 
and digest the starch de- 
posits on the teeth. 

These combined results 
have brought to millions a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 
We urge you to learn how 
much they mean to you. 








Pepsadéent 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


You'll be amazed 

Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 

You will be amazed and delighted at 
how much this new way means to you. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 








1594 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 143, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tuke to a family 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





Living the 
Sunny Life 


OU step across the thresh- 

ald of the front door, look 

into a spacious dining-room 

at your right, at the friend- 
liest of living-rooms to your left; 
but you walk right on through a 
wide doorway and into the sunlit 
patio of this house, as though 
drawn by the magic of a place in 
which to work and play the year 
round. The house is U-shaped, 
forming three of the four sides to 
the patio. When I asked the owner 
for a plan of it she smiled. “It 
had none, really,’”’ she said. “It 
‘just growed’ like Topsy.” 

Well, it “growed” gracefully, es- 
thetically, feelingly. Its hand- 
wrought surfaces, walled garden, 
careful planting, dazzling high 
lights and illuminated shadows 
breathe of Spanish influence and 
early pueblo days. Much of the 
charm of ancient mission archi- 
tecture lies in its craftsmanship- 











an obvious hand-touch in the lay- 
ing of the bases for arches, the 
placing of huge floor tiles and the 
simplicity of structural members. 
Some of this craftsmanship has been 
achieved in Mrs. Jerome Hough’s home, 
notably in the rough cast walls, the artless 
shaping of the pool enclosure and the non- 
mechanical laying of brick in the fireplace. 

The patio, true to type, forms the 
center of the house. Across one side is an 


arched corridor, an exact reproduction of 
the famous arched corridors of San Juan 
Mission at San Juan Capistrano, Cali- 
fornia, built by hand under the direction 
of the pioneering Franciscan fathers. 
Through these arches unfolds a vista of 
remarkable beauty, beginning with the 











The patio, true to type, forms the center; a walled garden in which to work and play the year 
round. The pool is fashioned after those of the old mission court-yards 


gayly striped awning canopy above bril- 
liant Mexican serapes and couch covers, 
and ending miles away where purple blue 
canons melt softly into gray near the crest 
of gray-brown hills. An Egyptian touch 
is the star-and-crescent pierced copper 
lantern hanging under a valance. A 





This building is 
the real thing 





in adobe, the 
bricks made on 
the grounds by 
experienced 
Mexicans. 
It is equipped 
as a children’s 


gymnasium 
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You have 


them in 
your home 
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}~put them 
on your Car 
Theyre dependable 
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Kime Edison Mazpa Lamp kit contains five spare 

lamps—two for the headlights and one each for 
side, tail and dash lights. Compact and sturdy, it 
slips easily into the pocket or tool box of the car. 
Any garage, service station, or store which handles 
Edison Mazpa Lamps will quickly supply you 
with a kit containing exactly the right type and 
size of lamp for each socket of your car, 
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Under the canvas canopy is a couch 
for the guest who prefers outdoor 
sleeping. Wicker furniture and a 
porch swing make this corner a 
delightful place for a morning 
workshop, an afternoon siesta or 
an evening chat. Mexican serapes 
and Indian blankets provide 

color and comfort 
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rustic table with tree-trunks for benches and stumps 
for seats stands against a background of foliage. 

When it rains the family can retreat to a living- 
room worthy the name. Mrs. Hough is deeply 
interested in Spanish architecture and her home 
benefits thereby. The partially vaulted ceiling 
affords height to a well-proportioned apartment in 
which the coloring has been aptly chosen. A true 
background has been achieved by having the walls 
finished in putty coat and treated by the Douglas 
Donaldson process. This consists of three coats of 
color so chosen and applied that the result is a per- 
fectly blended neutral shade, almost opalescent in 
character. Although of no decided color it responds 
to any tone or shade placed against it, for it has 
no flat spaces—the entire surface is “alive.” The 
large window at the end of the room is curtained 
with taupe velour, as are the French doors leading to 
the patio at the right of the fireplace. Persian rugs 
are in soft reds and blacks; davenport and piano 
bench fabrics in taupe and brown on an ivory 
ground. The massive brick fireplace holds on its 
shelf and raised hearth many a Spanish and Indian 
relic, bright of color and graceful of shape. 

Electric lighting has been arranged to facilitate 
both reading and visiting. That softness which 
makes conversation easier and more agreeable is 
attained by a central hanging lamp and two indirect 
lights in finely polychromed fixtures on either side 
of the large end window. For reading, study or 
music there are a torchiere, a stand-lamp at the 
back of the davenport, and a piano lamp. 

The davenport, end tables and piano bench have 
an interesting history. One of the oldest churches 
in Los Angeles was being wrecked to make way for 
a large down-town office building. The high vaulted 
dome of the auditorium was beamed with solid oak, 
hand carved, and this the wreckers were chopping 
out with axes, loading into trucks and selling for a 
few dollars a load to any one who would haul it 





striped canvas canopy with side curtains 
upheld by richly tasseled black iron 
spears and bordered with a scalloped val- 
ance tempers a too brilliant sun. Potted 
plants are tastefully arranged and by the 
chimney a rose in full bloom nods over the 
back of a chair. It requires no effort to 
imagine that one is gazing across the 
shores of the blue Mediterranean instead 
of the business section of a thriving 
modern city. Beneath the canopy even 
the furniture seems to offer sociability. 
Its arrangement, design and the placing 
of pillows, Mexican serapes and Indian 
blankets personify the spirit of welcome. 
At one end of the canopy stands a cov- 
ered porch swing facing a wicker chaise 
longue anda chair. Uses both prosaic and 
romantic are attributed to this favorite 
corner of the patio. Mornings it is a com- 
fortable spot in which to peel potatoes or 
shell peas; afternoons it is refreshing to 
sit and sip lemonade here; evenings it is a 
delightful place for a smoke or a chat; and 
who wouldn’t long to be the guest claim- 
ing this as a couch by night, and when 
dawn peeps over the garden wall draw 
the curtains to form a dressing-room? 
The view of the patio looking east 
across the pool is pleasing in the character 
and variety of planting it affords. To the 
extreme left a Mexican gourd sprawls over 
the plaster wall; a spike-leaved yucca 
grows close by; above, a palm casts its 
meager shade on numerous tiny-leaveJ 
tropical shrubs, while ficus repens clings 
thickly to the rough wall surface. The 
central pool is fashioned after those found 
in old mission court-yards when they were 
in their prime. The wall with its rounded 
edge is low enough to serve comfortably 


as a seat where one may watch the gold- 
fish darting in and out from under water- 
lily leaves. From the foliage of a potted 
tree comes the voice of a caged parrot and 
under a nearby eave hangs a carved lan- 
tern. There are several excellent ex- 
amples of hand-turned pottery. 

Through the garden gate to the rear 
one steps back a hundred and fifty years, 
face to face with a long low adobe building 
reminiscent of the old ranch houses. The 
simple tile roof slopes gently to the eaves 
where, on the front, a slight break per- 
mits it to carry on over a wide porch ex- 
tending almost the full length of the build- 
ing. Porch posts have been left rough, in 
keeping with the general style. The floor 
is of square red tile laid on a tamped 
gravel base, its unevenness harmonizing 
with the face of the adobe wall. The 
adobe bricks were made on the grounds by 
experienced Mexicans and show the inter- 
esting texture peculiar to this material, 
due to its composition, some of the bricks 
containing more straw on the outside 
than others. A peep through the open 
doorway reveals the use of this building. 
Swinging rings, stationary oars, exer- 
cisers, tricycles and a punching bag pro- 
claim it the playground of youth. 

At one side of this gymnasium, next to 
the garage, is a little six-by-six room 
dedicated to a lad’s special use. Here 
electric bells are set up; radio experi- 
ments and other pursuits are carried on 
in a place of their own. At the left of the 
gymnasium is an_honest-to-goodness 

camp-ground. A big stone-and-concrete 
fireplace, with a grill, a flap-jack iron and 
a recess for a kettle, occupies the center. 
A wood-box is in readiness. A fine old 


away. The wood was seasoned quarter- 
sawed oak, the design good, the carving 
excellent and it appealed to Mrs. Hough. 
She selected many pieces and had them 
fashioned into furniture. While one 
recognizes the ecclesiastical motive in the 
end tables, it is admittedly far superior 
to the design of many modern end tables 
now being palmed off on the public, and 
there is about any time-worn, hand-carved 
wood a certain friendliness that makes it 
homelike. Persis BINGHAM. 


U 
Seven Gables and a Garage 


HETHER or not one may choose 
to adopt it in his own particular 
case, the plan of making the 
garage an immediate part of the 

house instead of a separate or detached 
structure cl a possesses some 
very worthy points. One of these is that 
the arrangement usually provides inside 
communication between the house and 
garage, with the desirable result that one 
may enter or leave the automobile without 
having to pass from the protection of the 
home roof. Another point in the plan’s 
favor is that in winter, in cold localities, 
the temperature of the garage can, if de- 
sired, be more or less tempered from the 
house’s regular heating plant, resulting in 
the elimination of much trouble in keeping 
the car from “freezing up.” Furthermore, 
there is a possible saving in the construc- 
tion cost, for at least one of the walls of the 
garage will be provided by the house itself. 

Illustrated herewith is a small English- 
style house which incorporates a garage 
into its plan in a particularly satisfactory 
manner. 
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' Large enough to house two automobiles, 

| the garage is entered directly from the 

} street and an inside doorway connects it 
with the house interior by way of the 

| service porch off the kitchen. In the 
garage are an ordinary closet for 
various uses and a small store-room for 
garden tools, and from it rises a stairway 
to a storage attic. The inside walls are 
plastered and painted, making for both 
neatness and protection against cold 
weather. 

Due materially to its attached garage, 
the house presents to the street a propor- 
tionately broad front and, as will be seen 
from the photograph, a very attractive 
and uniform appearance. The gables of 
various sizes are an interesting feature. 
The exterior walls are of cement-stucco 
over metal lath and frame construction, 
finished with moderate roughness and 
painted a parchment-brown color. The 
woodwork comprising the trim is in gray- 
ish-brown; the roof consists of shingles in 
varied colors, including reds, browns and 
greens. The front entrance is designed 
with a small entry vestibule, the open 
doorway to which is framed with artificial 
stone in buff and light brown shades. 

Consideration has been given to proper 
ventilation, and to distribution of light 
in the matter of window placement in 
outer walls. 

The interior arrangement is shown by 
the accompanying floor plan. Attention 
is invited to the den off the rear of the 
living-room; to the fact that sliding glass 
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The breakfast nook has a view of the street 






This “House of the Seven Gables” presents a wide front to the street, due to 
the fact that the garage is an integral part of it 


doors are used between living-room and 
dining-room; to the maid’s room and 
maid’s bath and to the charming little 
breakfast nook off one corner of the kit- 
chen, as well as to the equipment in the 
matter of closets and built-in features. 
The den, it will be seen, contains two 
built-in bookcases; the bathroom has a 
pair of shelf-and-drawer cabinets and a 
medicine-case; the hall is provided with a 
linen closet; in the kitchen, besides the 
stationary table and seats of the breakfast 
nook, are a cabinet ironing-board, a draft 
cooler-closet, excellent cupboard room and 
the other usual conveniences. 

Interior woodwork is of pine through- 
out. In living-room and den it is finished 
in imitation of antique mahogany; in the 
dining-room it is in old ivory with a deli- 
cate beading trim in old blue; in the hall, 
bedrooms and maid’s room it is in egg- 
shell white; in the kitchen and bathrooms, 
white enamel. The plastered walls of liv- 
ing-room and den are done in oil paint; in 
the dining-room, hall, bedrooms and 
maid’s room they are papered; in the 
bathrooms and kitchen they are given a 
smooth hard surface and enameled like 
the woodwork. The family bathroom is 
floored with tile; hardwood floors prevail 
elsewhere except in the kitchen, service 
porch and maid’s bathroom. 

Cuar_es Atma Byers. 
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Dexter-Horton Building 
Seattle, Wash. 


Architect 
John Graham, Seattle 


Contractor 
Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Company, 
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The selection of 
Russwin Hardware by 
leading architects every- 
where, is proof of qual- 
ity, beauty and unfail- 
ing performance that 
merit your considera- 
tion for residential, 
business or civic build- 
ings. 


“To Russwin-ize is to Economize— 


The Economy of the Best” 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 











The Care of Household Equipment 


HEN electricity first stretched a 
helping hand toward the home 
its offering was small. The first 
electrical devices were only the 
straws indicating the avalanche that 
would soon sweep all the old back-break- 
ing, time-consuming equipment from the 
home to replace it with neat, trim, effect- 
ive mechanisms that saved labor, time 
and money. The care required by those 
pioneer devices, the iron, the toaster and 
the chafing dish, was small, but in the 
modern home equipped with vacuum 
cleaner, dishwasher, washing machine and 
ironer, perhaps an electric range, as well 
as numerous small aids and conveniences, 
it is essential to know something of the 
various mechanisms and what they re- 
quire to give them a long life combined 
with the maximum amount of service. 

The first requirement is one that seems 
to be necessary under most circumstances 

—a generous supply of common sense. If 
this is applied to a general knowledge of 
the way in which the device functions. 
good care will result. 

The first principle reaches 
back into the pedigree of the 
equipment itself. Be assured 
that whatever you buy is well 
constructed from good mate- 
rial. If it is made by well 
known, reputable manufac- 
turers this fact is an assurance 
that materials, design and 
workmanship are such as to 
give long life and steady 
service, always assisted by 
proper care. 

All moving machinery must 
be kept clean and well oiled. 
The maker’s directions for 
the use of a device will often 
include suggestions as to the 
type of grease or oil best 
suited toe that particular 
mechanism, but a little gen- 
eral advice on the subject is 
not amiss. Wherever a grease 
cup occurs vaseline will be 
found effective if no other 
grease of about this consist- 
ency is available or especially 
recommended. Oil cups 
should be kept well filled with 
the household lubricating oils 
made especially for household 
appliances. If the machine is 
in constant use it should be 
oiled frequently and cleaned 
at regular intervals. If it is 
only used occasionally it 
should receive some attention 


each time it, is put into service. It is a 
safe rule to give grease cups a slight turn 
whenever a machine is used and never 
allow the lubricant in the cups to get 
below a certain fixed level. 

The danger is always in too little oil, 
rarely in too much. Extreme care must be 
taken, however, in lubricating any elec- 
tric motor, for oil or grease in excess may 
creep into a sensitive part and cause 
trouble. 

The washing machine needs special 
care. When the washing is over fill the 
machine with clean water up to the level 
in use when under operation and set it in 
motion until the tub is thoroughly rinsed. 
Then drain off the water and dry it care- 
fully inside and out. If the tub is of metal 
this is the time to see that the surface is 
kept bright and well polished. If any part 
of the machine is wood guard against 
mildew by leaving off the cover until the 
wooden portion has become absolutely dry. 

The moist air and steam that occurs in 
the room during the laundering process is 
a sure means of causing rust and corrosion 





COURTESY OF LAUNDRYETTE COMPANY 
After draining and drying the washing machine an extra rub will 
leave the metal surface bright and well polished 


unless every preventive measure is taken. 
The laundry should be aired, the equip- 
ment wiped with a dry cloth after all the 
water has been drained off, and the ten- 
sion released on the wringer rolls. 

Most washing machines are designed to 
start running light. After full speed has 
been attained the load can be applied. Be 
sure to see that the levers are disengaged 
when the motor is first started. The 
proper adjustment of the belt has much 
to do with a smooth-running machine. 
Too tight a belt and the motor balks at 
the start; too loose an adjustment and the 
machine slows down 

The wringer rolls should be cleaned 
with warm water and soap, applied with 
a brush if necessary. Kerosene is some- 
times used but is apt to soften the rubber 
and cause it to flake off. 

The hints on general care and lubrica- 
tion apply also to the ironer. While it 1s 
heating and before it is put into use th 
shoe should be thoroughly cleaned. It 
starch has adhered from previous use it 
should be scraped off, and all excess wa 
should be removed. Wher 
the roll is not operating it 
should have no contact with 
the shoe or scorching may 
result. Do not allow the shoe 
to become overheated, and 
when ironing keep the clothes 
moving over all parts of the 
roll. Before the ironer is put 
away a layer of wax should 
be applied to the shoe to pre- 
vent rust from collecting. 

With the dishwasher, per- 
haps the first and most im- 
portant point is to keep the 
drain clear and unclogged. 
The inside should be rinsed 
out after each use so that the 
racks and inner surfaces art 
free from grease or deposit. 
A vigorous use of a scrubbing 
brush will keep the interior 
fresh and odorless. Leave 
the machine open if it is not 
thoroughly dry and avoid any 
cleansing agent that scratches 
or injures the finish, as every 
scratch is an open invitation 
to that great enemy, rust. 

The care of the vacuum 
cleaner concerns itself, after 
the manufacturer’s directions 
for oiling and cleaning have 
been observed, in picking up 
or sweeping up all sharp, hard 
metal objects before the 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Try this famous lest | 
on your family 


oull be amazed at what it reveals 































' ; a te 
F your family are critical and prejudiced 
in their tastes—If they are the kind who 
ken. “wouldn't have evaporated milk in the 
uip- | house’ — 
| the Just try this simple test on them and see 
sail what happens. 
dto | Tomorrow for dinner serve them a cream 
has | soup—say, cream of tomato, since that's gen- 
Be | erally popular. Make the soup twice, using 
iged exactly the same recipe each time—but cook 
The one lot with plain bottled milk and the other 
uch with Borden’s Evaporated Milk. Give every 
ine. member of the family a serving of each, without 5 
a telling them what it’s all about. Then ask them UNSWEETENED © 
ce . ‘ a 
whether they notice any difference, and if so, EVAPORA ED 
ae which of the two soups they prefer. = 
with You'll all be surprised when you come to MILK 
me- check up the votes. For the test always works 
»ber out the same way—no matter who tries it. 
ica- How it turned out with Sarah Field Splint 
It Is : rae: ; ing. The reason was 
the The first person to make this interesting ex- 

. . : . simple enough. These soups were all smoother, 
if periment was Sarah Field Splint, domestic ~.— ae: ty 
Saad SG: . : v2 .- richer and creamier—due to the use of Borden's 

eit science consultant in New York City. She in- 
su Evaporated Milk. 
war 5 vited eight men and women to a meal in her aa 
her famous kitchen and served them several differ- Other Convincing Results 
4 1 ent kinds of cream soups. After the meal when Similar tests have been made by other eran n 
vit the ballots were counted Miss Splint made the cooking authorities, with a variety of foods. One and 
nay Shin Manaus tens: tant alt eheeetl all they prove the same thing—that Borden's Evap- 
shoe astonishing discovery that / on of rad VOCEd  orated 1s a perfect milk for every cooking purpose 
and in favor of the soups made with Borden's Evapo- For in addition to its convenience, economy, and 
thes rated. The preference for them was overwhelm-  safety—advantages long recognized—Borden’s meets 
the the test of taste, the most important 
and difficult requirement. 
put ; ies 
ald Once you've given Borden's Evap- 
pre orated a fair trial—once your family 
j . : have expressed their unbiased opin- 
Try this Recipe of ion of it—you'll realize that you 
er- ; : 7 é‘ 
ll ARAH FIELD SPLINT’S can’t afford to keep house without it. 
h Thousands of other housewives 
the are coming to the same conclusion 
red. Cream of Tomato Soup as a result of these practical tests 
sed ‘a with Borden's. 
the : The complete story of the origi- 
art Make a white sauce of 4 tablespoons nal experiments 1s told in an enter- 
sit. butter, 3 tablespoons flour, 1 cup taining little booklet. ‘Tex Cooking 
ing Borden’s Evaporated Milk, 1 cup Tests.” You'll want to read it, and 
iol water, 2 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon perhaps try some of the other tests. 
: ‘ You'll also want the recipes these 
ave PSBES- experts used, which are all included 
not Cook 2 cups of stewed or canned Send for a copy before ihe present 
in\ Borden’s Evaporated tomatoes, % cup water, 1 teaspoon free edition is entirely” distributed. 
hes Milk comes in two sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon THE BORDEN COMPANY, 311 
er convenient sizes. For pepper, % teaspoon paprika, % Peg a Madison Ave. P) 
ion general family cook- teaspoon clove and 1 tablespoon : seceadicis oe fl 
ing the large can is chopped onion in a saucepan 20 gi 
um more economical. —— Strain and add % tea- we r 
€l ; spoon soda. y 
a Either can at any pe : E i Z 
ns grocery store. Stir well and pour slowly into ——wew 
1vE the hot white sauce. Heat and ~ 
up serve immediately. 4 
urd 
the 
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Fresh fruits, dried fruits, canned fruits and bottled fruit juices, all make jelly equally well by this new quick method 


Modern Methods for Jams and Jellies 


OOD jelly is determined by its 
texture as well as by its flavor, 
but while a delicious flavor is not 
dificult to attain, the exact de- 
gree of sensitive, quivering texture that 
will hold its shape until it is served is a 
perfection that few jelly makers attain 
with the old-time methods of preparation. 

A certain firmness is essential, yet this 
does not mean a rubbery consistency; 
jelly that is liquid is unpleasant, and in 
avoiding this a rubbery, sticky or stringy 
product is sometimes secured. Then too 
there is a small dividing line between jelly 
that crystalizes and jelly which has a 
bright sparkling color that adds so much 
to the appeal of this healthful sweet. 

The jellymaking quality in fruit, how- 
ever, is variable. Sometimes sugar 
enough to flavor properly overcomes the 
firmness inherent in the pectin content, 
and a jelly that runs is theresult. And the 
long cooking that gives a very concen- 
trated fruit extract darkens the color as 
well as reduces the bulk of the fruit juice. 
So really it’s all up to the pectin, or 
rather it used to be. 

The fruits that were known to be sure 
jelly makers were sour apples, green 
grapes, crab apples, sour red plums, cur- 
rants and gooseberries. Peaches, pears, 
rhubarb, strawberries and_ blackberries 
are not dependable by any of the old- 
time processes. The pectin which causes 
the combination of sugar, and fruit juice 
containing a certain amount of acid, to 
become firm, changes and decreases as 
the fruit ripens. In order to make cer- 
tain that jelly will be of good quality and 
color the fruit must be picked at the 
proper moment. There is always a meas- 
ure of uncertainty as to the result when 
the fruit is purchased at the market with 
its past history unknown. 

When the fruits are low in pectin, in 
order to get the best results in texture it is 


necessary to reduce the amount of sugar 
to the lowest terms consistent with good 
flavor, and to cook down the fruit to one- 
half its original bulk. This means so 
great a waste of material that it is 
simpler, surer, quicker and more eco- 
nomical to avail oneself of the advan- 
tages provided by modern scientific re- 
search, which means adding sufficient 
pectin extraction to make all jellies, jams 
and marmalades the right texture and 
quality. 

The experienced housewife of the gen- 
eration just passed accomplished this re- 
sult by adding an amount of apple juice 
equal to the amount of fruit juice that 
was not sure to produce jelly. In doing 
this, of course the flavor was changed 
somewhat, and it required extra labor. 

A flavorless prepared pectin is now ob- 
tainable that accomplishes the same re- 
sult easily and economically. No volume 
of juice is lost by boiling down, sufficient 
sugar to sweeten thoroughly can be added 
without thinning or affecting the texture 
of the jelly and a greater amount of jelly 
results. 

By using this new method of adding 
pectin the variety of jams and jellies may 
be greatly increased, for the fruits that 
were always considered troublesome and 
uncertain in this way yield a texture and 
quality that is the equal of any of the jelly 
fruits. Jelly making becomes quite a 
different process, for small amounts of 
fruit may be utilized and a glass or two of 
jelly or jam made at odd moments. And 
canned fruits and their juices give the 
same delicious result as fresh fruit. 

There is nothing revolutionary about 
this process. It is only an improvement 
on the old way. The soft fruits are 
crushed that the juices may start and 
the liquid prevent burning. The firm 
fruits are cooked in water to cover; it is 
only necessary to cook long enough to 


soften them to the point where the juices 
are easily separated from the pulp. A 
large square of cheesecloth is better than 
the old fashioned jelly bag that was hard 
to clean after using. Rinse this in hot 
water and place it in a bow! large enough 
to hold the juice and fruit. Pour in the 
cooked fruit, raise the cheesecloth by the 
corners and allow the juice to drip 
through. A half hour will complete the 
first extraction. 

A white enameled or aluminum sauce- 
pan with a large surface at the bottom 
should be used for jelly making. Its 
capacity should be large enough to permit 
the fruit juice to boil hard without boiling 
over. 

When the jelly, jam or marmalade is 
finished, pour it into sterilized glasses up 
to a half inch of the top. Cover this with 
a thin layer of melted paraffin. After the 
jelly is cold and the wax has hardened 
add a second layer of paraffin to fill any 
crevice opened by shrinkage. If the glass 
is not covered with tin cut rounds from 
white paper and paste or tie over the top. 


Currant Jelly 

3 cups currant juice 1 cup pectin extrac- 
514 cups sugar tion 

Pick over the currants, leaving on the 
stems. Wash and drain. Mash in the 
bottom of the kettle. Cook slowly until 
currants lose their color, and strain. Put 
juice into a large saucepan, add sugar and 
bring to the boiling point. Add the pec- 
tin extraction, stir and boil one minute. 
Remove from the fire, skim and pour 
into sterilized glasses. 

Strawberry Jelly 


14 cup cold water tion 


*. . . 
1 quart strawberries 14 cup pectin extrac- 
Ly 


134 cups sugar 

Thoroughly crush berries and put in 
saucepan with cold water. Bring to the 
boiling point, boil five minutes and strain. 
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Add water if necessary to make 1 cup of 
juice. Add sugar and stir until the boiling 
point is reached. Add pectin extraction 
and boil hard for one minute. Remove 
from fire and pour into glasses. Rasp- 
berries, blackberries or loganberries may 
be used in place of strawberries. 


Grape Juice Jelly 

4 cups bottled grape- 1 cup pectin extrac- 

juice tion 
5 cups sugar 

Put grape juice into a saucepan, add 
sugar and stir until dissolved. When the 
boiling point is reached add pectin ex- 
traction, stir thoroughly and bring to the 
boiling point. Boil hard for one minute, 
stirring constantly. 


Fresh Mint Jelly 


4 cup mint leaves 2 tablespoons lemon 


114 cups boiling juice 
water V4 cup pectin extrac- 
3 cups sugar tion 


Remove leaves from fresh mint and cut 
in pieces. Add boiling water and lemon 
juice. Let this stand an hour and add 
sugar, bring to the boiling point and 
strain. Add pectin extraction and vege- 
table coloring to make jelly green. Stir 
and again bring to the boiling point. Boil 
hard for one minute. 


Cranberry Jelly 
1 quart cranberries 2 cups water 
2 cups sugar 14 cup pectin extrac- 
tion 
Wash and drain cranberries. Add 
water and cook five minutes. Rub 
through sieve and measure. To 2 cups of 
pulp add sugar and pectin extraction and 
boil for one minute. Let stand one min- 
ute and pour into glasses. 


Fresh Rhubarb Conserve 
quart finely cut 2 tablespoons lemon 
rhubarb juice 
cup raisins 1 cup walnut meats 
cup orange juice 1 cup pectin extrac- 
cups sugar tion 
Put rhubarb, raisins, orange juice, 
lemon juice and sugar into a saucepan and 
mix thoroughly. Bring to the boiling 
point, boil hard one minute, stirring con- 
stantly and add pectin extraction. Let 
boil again, remove from fire, skim, let 
stand three minutes, add walnut meats 
and pour into glasses. 
Orange and Lemon Marmalade 

7 cups sugar 
Yo cup pectin extrac- 

tion 


4 oranges 
2 lemons 
Water 


Remove skins from fruit in quarters. 
Remove pulp, reserving juice and dis- 
carding seeds and membrane. Cut pulp 
in small pieces, add juice and 1 cup of 
water and simmer forty-five minutes. 
Add 8 cups of water to lemon and orange 
skins, cover and boil twenty minutes. 
Drain, discard water, and scrape away 


the white part of skins, leaving yellow: 


rind. Cut this into shreds an inch long, 
add 5 cups water, cover and simmer fif- 
teen ‘ae drain and discard water. 
Add rind to fruit pulp, measure and add 
water to make 4 cups of the mixture if 
necessary. Add sugar, mix thoroughly 
and while stirring constantly boil hard 
for three minutes. Remove from fire, 
add pectin extraction and mix thoroughly. 
Let stand until bubbles all come to the 
top, skim and pour into glasses. 
(Continued on page 72) 





















































Pride in your 
and 


| iy your home comfortably fur- 
nished? Does your furniture in- 
vite relaxation?. . . are your chairs 
restful? . . . is the upholstery deep, 
sumptuous, offering ease and relax- 
ation? A home is just as comfort- 
able as you make it. 


You, too, may have a Karpen 
furnished home. One in which 
you will take pride. One which 
your guests will admire as much for 
its comfort as for its beauty. 


Today a home is judged not so 
much on looks as on livableness. 
Today’s generation places value on 
the usefulness of furniture, not 
merely its appearance. 


The smart home is one which, 
while furnished in good taste, 


RKARPEN 


On every piece— 


/IKARPEN\ 
/ Guaranteed 
{ Construction 


FURNI Lela, 






\ 
y 






your assurance of quality 





home, 
Comfort, too 
with Karpen Furniture 


breathes an atmosphere of hospi- 
tality through its downright luxury 
—its comfort. 


Karpen pieces are the pride of 


countless American homes. Your 
Karpendealer will gladly display these 
luxurious upholstered pieces for 
you. At prices you will think quite 
moderate when quality isconsidered. 


Ready—a new book on interior 
decoration—free 


Let us send you the new edition -of 
our attractive book on interior decorating 
—‘Better Homes.” It is full of helpful 
ideas, and through black and white, and 
color charts and drawings, shows what 
the foremost decorators are doing. Plans 
for fourteen complete rooms—any of 
which can be easily adapted. Just mail 
coupon. 








S. KARPEN @ BROS. 
Manufacturers of Karpen fine Upholstered Furniture, 
Handwoven Fiber and Enameled Cane Furniture; and 
Windsor Chairs F-9 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
37th and Broadway, New York 
Please send me free and postpaid a copy of 


your book, “Better Homes,” with hall, living 
room and sun room plans. 
PONE os a cla ws RE a we os wie CRON ee NCReaeeR 
Address ttaweee 
City State 
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Four out of Five 
is Pyorrhea’s toll 


Be the one to escape— 
Brush your teeth with Forhan’s % 
> 








Pyorrhea, public menace though it is, can be , , 
successfully fought. f 
} 





You need not pay the price in lost teeth and | ; 
broken health as four persons out of every five | 
past 40, and thousands younger, do. | 


But don’t delay. Don’t wait for tender, bleeding 
gums to tell you Pyorrhea is on the way. i\ 


Start the fight now. Go to your dentist regularly | 
for tooth and gum inspection and brush your | 
teeth, twice daily, with refreshing Forhan’s For * 
the Gums. | 
Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and used ar 
consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea or check j 
its course; keep the gums firm, the teeth white y 
and the mouth healthy. 

There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy | 

in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that } 

many thousands have found beneficial for years. | 

For your own sake make sure that you get it. | 


Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes 


orhans . , 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 

















Formula of 


R. /-Forhan DDS 
K whan Company 


Coe New York. ~D 















Fresh Loganberry Jam 
2 cups loganberries 4 cup pectin extrac- 
3 cups sugar tion 


Pick over and wash berries, crush 
slightly and measure. Put into saucepan, 
adding sugar, and mix thoroughly. Bring 
to the boiling point and boil vigorously 
one minute, stirring constantly. Add 
pectin extraction, mix thoroughly, re- 
move from fire, skim, let stand a few 
moments to cool slightly and pour into 
glasses. If a very heavy jam 1s desired 
boil one minute longer after adding the 
pectin extraction. 


Grape Jam 
3 pounds well 71% cups sugar 
ripened grapes Y% cup pectin extrac 
16 cup water tion 


Wash and stem grapes and separate 
skins from pulp, tearing the skins in 
halves. Simmer five minutes in covered 
saucepan and force through sieve to re 
move seeds. Crush skins, add seedless 
pulp and water. Bring to the boiling 
point, stirring constantly, cover and sim- 
mer slowly for a half hour. Measure 
fruit mixture, and if necessary add wate: 
to make four cups. Put into saucepan, 
add sugar and mix well. Stir constantly 
and bring to a vigorous boil. Boil hard 
for one minute, keeping up the stirring. 
Remove from fire and add the pectin ex 
traction. Mix thoroughly. Skim and 
pour into glasses. 


Prune Jam 
15 pound prunes 3 cups sugar 
Juice and rind of 14 1 cup pectin extrac- 
lemon tion 


214 cups water 


Wash and drain prunes. Add wate: 
and let stand overnight or until softened 
Bring to the boiling point, cover and sim 
mer a half hour. Cool, remove stone 
and cut prunes in pieces. Add juice and 
erated lemon rind, measure and add 
water to make two cups of liquid. Add 
sugar, stir and bring to the boiling point 
Boil hard for one minute, stirring con- 
stantly. Add pectin extraction, mix well, 
skim and pour into sterilized glasses. 


Date Jam 
1 cup dates 1 cup cold water 
114 cups sugar 14 cup pectin extrac- 
tion 


Put dates in saucepan, cover with 
warm water, let stand five minutes, drain, 
add cold water and heat to the boiling 
point. Boil one minute and let stand 
until cool. Cut dates in halves and dis- 
card stones. Again bring to the boiling 
point and boil one minute more. Add 
sugar, stir, and again bring to the boiling 
point. Boil one minute, stirring gently. 
Add pectin extraction and turn into 
glasses. 


Fig Jam 
14 pound figs 214 cups sugar 
Juice of 1 lemon 1g cup pectin extrac- 
tion 


Soak figs in 1 cup of water overnight. 
Cut in strips, using scissors. Add lemon 
juice and sugar, bring to the boiling point 
and boil vigorously one minute, stirring 
to prevent burning. Add pectin extrac- 
tion, again bring to the boiling point, re- 
move from the fire, let stand until slightly 
thickened and pour into glasses. 
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The Care of 
Household 
Equipment 
(Continued from page 68) 


vacuum cleaner is applied. Hair pins, pins, 
tacks, buttons and all such small objects 
when constantly coming in contact with 
the revolving wings of the fan may bring 
serious results. If they pass safely 
through the machine without doing 
damage, they may do harm to the bag, 
which is fabric. 

With the smaller electrical equipment 
the care is related to the use as much as to 
the care of device. Overheating will 
horten the life of these objects and in 
ome cases totally destroy them. It is a 
wise precaution to form the habit of dis- 
connecting them absolutely as soon as 
they are no longer in use. 

Never allow the electric iron to stand 
anywhere except on its own metal holder. 
While in use the heat in the iron remains 
nearly constant, but when standing idle it 
ncreases, often to the point of overheating 
and impairing the element. 

Turn off the electricity when the coffee 
n your percolator is served. If the pot 
boils dry trouble will follow. When wash- 
ing the percolator be careful not to put it 
in the water, as immersing impairs the 
heating element. Brush out the inside 
with a small stiff brush and wipe the out- 
side with a damp cloth, finishing with a 
dry polish. 

In cleaning the table stove the outside 
can be wiped off with a damp cloth but 
the element should not be interfered with. 
he cooking utensils and containers can, 
of course, be washed as usual. The toaster 
may be brushed off, shaken free of crumbs 
or wiped with a damp cloth. Here again 
the heating element demands considera- 
tion. 

The waffle iron, which comes as a sepa- 
rate device or as part of the table stove 
equipment, calls for special treatment. 


Before it is put into use it should be | 


illowed to heat for ten or fifteen minutes. 
hen grease it lightly but thoroughly and 
pour in the batter. The first two or three 
waffles, each requiring two or three min- 
utes actual baking time, should be re- 
garded as experimental tests, but at no 
time is further greasing necessary. After 
using wipe off the baking surfaces care- 
fully with a piece of soft crumpled paper 
but do not attempt to wash. 

Modern electric ranges are well built 
ind require very little to keep them in 
excellent condition. To remove surface 
dirt and dust from the heating element 
attack it with the blower attached to the 
vacuum cleaner. A brush may also be 
used if the bristles are not too stiff. 

The electrical fuse to a great extent 
operates for your protection. If a wire 
becomes overheated when the wire 1s 
carrying too much current the fuse breaks 
the connection by blowing out. ‘This in- 
dicates trouble on the circuit which de- 
mands investigation. See that it is 
cleared up before the fuse is replaced. 

Care and common sense applied to your 
electrical devices will keep them operat- 
ing smoothly and giving long and efficient 
service. 
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Begin the furnishing or refurnishing of your home with 
good Upholstered Furniture in the Living Room. 
Luxurious, comfortable Upholstered Furniture distin- 
guishes the smart and livable home. In choosing, don’t 
be guided by price oroutward appearance alone. Luxuri- 
ous comfort and durability depend on ‘‘What’s Inside.” 


Many retailers of Upholstered Furniture now feature 
Nachman Spring Units. Every inch of the piece 
built with Nachman Spring Units is luxuriously yield- 
ing. You sink into it relaxed and rested. It retains ics 
shape; never needs breaking-in. The Nachman Spring 
Units are enveloped in soft, fluffy materials. They 
never break through; one never feels them. 


Ask ‘“What’s Inside” the piece shown you. Look for 
the Nachman nameas wellasthe maker’s name. Write for 
our free book, ‘‘WuHat Every Woman WantsTo Know.” 


NacuMan SprinG-FILLED Co. 2349 South Halsted St., Cu1caco 


Nachman 


Spring Units 
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In the Bell System laboratories speech sounds are recorded on the oscillograph with a view to their subsequent analysis 


The service of knowledge 
The youthful Alexander Graham Bell, in 1875, was ex- 


plaining one of his experiments to the American scientist, Joseph 


Henry. 


He expressed the belief that he did not have the 


necessary electrical knowledge to develop it. 


“Get it,” 


was the laconic advice. 


During this search for knowledge came the discovery that was 
to be of such incalculable value to mankind. 


The search for knowledge in whatever field it might lie has 
made possible America’s supremacy in the art of the telephone. 


Many times, in making a national telephone service a reality, 
this centralized search for knowledge has overcome engineering 
difficulties and removed scientific limitations that threatened to 


hamper the development of speech transmission. 


It is still making 


available for all the Bell companies inventions and improvements 
in every type of telephone mechanism. 


This service of the parent company to its associates, as well as 
the advice and assistance given in operating, financial and legal 
matters, enables each company in the Bell System to render a 
telephone service infinitely cheaper and better than it could as 
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an unrelated local unit. 


This service of the parent company has saved hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in first cost of Bell System telephone plant and 
tens of millions in annual operating expense —of which the public 


is enjoying the benefits. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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When packing has alw alas use 


Bad, aching teeth! 


They are dangerous to health. Treat them 
regularly with Dent’s Toothache Gum. It 
does four things for bad teeth. 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1, Stops toothache instantly. 
> cee pp —— cavity. 
. Retards further decay. 

“Altair” ff 4. Destroys all odor. 

Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids At all 
druggists’ 25c, or by mail upon receipt of price. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
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Vive West at : 
Washington ) 


(Continued from page 29) 


Winchester and between shots at the 
marauders called to Henry and his little 


sister to keep near, so that if the fight | 


got to close quarters she could shoot them 


and herself, rather than take a chance on © 


capture or torture. To this day Ashurst 
has a distinct recollection of those wistful 


moments when he was wondering whether | 


the time had come for him to be shot. 


About this time or a little later, Ashurst 7 


went after his first public office, a page- 
ship in the Arizona legislature, and was 
defeated. ‘I shook my fist at the mem- 
bers who refused to vote for me,” he says, 
“fand said I’d be back in a few years and 
elect some pages myself. I did come back 
when I was twenty-one, and in my second 
term was elected speaker of the house.” 
Can you beat it! 

“Henry F.,” writes one of his panegy- 
rists, “‘has done about all there was to do, 
ranging from a youthful student in Ari- 
zona, a cowboy, a deputy sheriff, a hod- 
carrier, a lumberjack, a newspaper re- 
porter**** In short, Senator Ashurst is 
the typical representative of the state 
from which he comes. There is no horse 
that he can not ride, no mine he can not 
explore, no giant tree he can not size up 
as to its lumber capacity, no rolling plain 
he can not value accurately. And with it 
all he is elegant and eloquent. His fellow 
senators recognize him as a power in their 
midst, an unswerving conscience, an un- 
daunted heart.” 

Ever onward and upward goes Senator 
Ashurst. New records are made but as 
stepping stones to others. In his first 
campaign for the Senate, Arizona thought 
that there never was and never again 
could be such oratory as his, but after 
some years in the Senate a home state 
eulogist says of his oratory: 

“Gone is the florid expression that car- 
ried the rude plaudits of the multitude 
into the first ballot boxes ever filled with 
votes for a United States Senator from 
Arizona. In the place of that resounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal is the cultured, 
steady, just sufficiently impassioned ora- 


| tory of a man who has never forgotten 
| the value of syntax any more than, as he 
' claimed last night, he has ever forgotten 


the common people.” 

he former cowboy now goes in for 
elegance and culture. It is true that ex- 
cept in the hottest weather he takes a 
“Prince Albert” coat and a balloon-like 
soft black hat as the sartorial symbols of 
elegance and culture, but he wears them 
with an enviable grace. After all, we 
expect our statesmen to wear a sort of 
uniform, and the black hat and the long 
black coat go well with the black mane 
that Ashurst brushes straight back from 
his manly brow, more like a vers libre poet 
than a cowboy statesman. 


The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 46) 





Mr. Heller, as we have had occasion to 
say before, is so hugely entertaining in his 
mystery yarns chiefly because of his 
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simple, direct method. Most modern 
stories of this character, those written in 
English at least, run true to a certain fairly 
defined type. When, then, some one like 
Mr. Heller comes along and writes us 
tales which by virtue of their sheer sim- 
plicity are so different from what we have 
come to expect the shock is bound to be 
refreshing. Mr. Collin, we’ll wager, will 
both refresh and amuse you mightily if 
you give him the chance. 

One more mystery and we’re done with 
them for this time. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
has come near to beating Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and Avery Hopwood at their 
own special game of making you suspect 
every character in the story before the 
real criminal is run to earth—as in the 
play “The Bat.” Well, Mis. Lowndes, 
in “The Terriford Mystery” (Doubleday, 
Page), comes so close to equalling the sus- 
pense of that thriller that we shouldn’t 
care to have to render any decision for 
first place. This story, moreover, is re- 
markably skilful in construction. If you 
are one of those people who always get to 
the bottom of any mystery tale halfway 
through the book we recommend that you 
try your wits on this one. 


Recent Verse 


S°: then, briefly to books of verse, for 
poetry when collected in books has 
this vacation-time virtue, that you may 
read as much or as little of it at a time as 
you please without chancing the loss of 
the thread of a plot. 

Two volumes in particular we note. 
They are Mary Carolyn Davies’ “The 
Skyline Trail” (Bobbs, Merrill), and 
Elliott C. Lincoln’s “The Ranch” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin). Both of these are strong in 
the tang of the real Far West, Miss 
Davies sticking chiefly to the Pacific 
Northwest and California and Mr. Lin- 
coln to the Montana, Idaho or Wyoming 
country. A good deal of the verse in both 
volumes has appeared at one time or 
another in SuNsET and readers of the 
Corner will doubtless recognize old friends 
in each book. Naturally comparisons 
can not be drawn between the two types 
of verse. Neither author sticks alto- 
gether to one clearly defined type of 
verse anyhow. But if you enjoy good 
poetry you should own both volumes. 
And if you love the Far West you must 
have them both. 

May your vacation be all we expect 
ours to be! 


The Colonists 
Win Through 


(Continued from page 33) 


loosely used and so many different mean- 
ings are attached to it, that the colonists 
term themselves codperators instead, and 
disclaim anything in common with com- 
munists. Certainly the latter do not have 
many good words to say of the colony. 
The family life of the colonists is much 
the same as family life elsewhere. Fami- 
lies occupy individual homes. These are 
owned by the colony, for it has been found 
that to permit individual ownership 
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—and now we keep 


the servant 
in the walls 


ERE’S a tip to home builders. No need 

to plan a suite for *‘servants’ quarters”’ 
Nowadays there’s a servant that fits within 
the walls, a cheaper and better servant than 
ever before, a servant just as helpful as you 
will let it be. We call this marvel, electricity. 

Electricity saves space, saves time, saves 
labor, saves money. It serves you over wires 
that run under your floors and through your 
walls. It is on the job night and day, as 
much or as little as you want. Your electric 
light and power company sees to that. 

Put this willing servant on the job. Make 
it 100% useful. Call in the man best fitted 
to plan the installation—the electrical con- 
tractor. He will provide adequate circuits 
and outlets and switches conveniently placed, 
so that your home will have plenty of light 
and plenty of power, too, for your hardest 
work, 

Electricity will do it all—and the only 
‘if?’ is “if you will let it’’. Talk this over 
with your contractor. 
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of electrical equipment 
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Why You Should 


Ask Mr. Foster 


Because Mr. Foster has built up a 
great Travel Service organization 
which you can make use of freely 
without charge or fee and without 
incurring any obligation of any sort. 
THE _Ask Mr. Foster INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE is supported by the 
department stores, hotels and banks 
in which Ask Mr. Foster INFOR- 
MATION offices are maintained, and 
also by transportation lines, hotels 
and resorts and travel interests every- 
where, for the purpose of promoting 
travel and to aid those who do travel 
Mr. Foster accepts no fees, nor does 
he accept commissions from hotels 
which he recommends. The service 
is unbiased as well as free. 


Mr. Foster’s representatives are 
traveling continually, securing relia- 
ble information. At Mr. Foster’s 
office you can procure travel litera- 
ture of the world and also definite 
and reliable information not only 
about hotels, routes and resorts any- 
where, but also concerning other 
travel and recreation matters. 


Mr. Foster will supply up-to-date 
information about camps for girls or 
boys or adults in New England, Can- 
ada, the Rocky Mountains or the Pa- 
cific Coast or near at home, about real 
ranches where life in the open can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, about horseback 
trips through the National Parks and 
elsewhere, and of personally con- 
ducted walking trips, of pack trips 
in Wyoming and New Mexico, of 
quiet “‘Lodges’”’ and little known rest- 
ing places, of motor tours in America, 
Europe and Africa, of tours around 
the world, of schools anywhere, of 
out-door schools in Florida, in Cali- 
fornia, in New Mexico—and to meet 
your need. 


Mr. Foster will help plan your trip, 
he will purchase your ticket, secure 
your reservations on trains or ships, 
and in hotels. He will aid you in 
securing accident or personal-effects 
insurance and Travelers Cheques— 
he will give you cards of introduction 
which will secure for you special at- 
tention and he will make no charge, 
accept no fee nor will his service obli- 
gate you to anybody in any way 
You are cordially invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


54 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 


cities and resorts. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 














means to relinquish control of deciding 
who may live in the colony, and in an un- 
dertaking in which the people are com- 
pletely associated in every way, it is im- 
perative that no objectionable persons 
become securely entrenched. 

Supplies are drawn from the commis- 
sary just as they would be on a credit 
account from any store. Many of the 
colonists eat at the hotel, which is con- 
ducted much as country hotels or village 
hotels usually are, except that meals are 
served in cafeteria style and there are 
fewer dishes from which to choose. At 
times the range is extremely limited as 
the colony tries to live substantially with- 
in its own resources. Children are sent to 
the kindergarten when between two and 
three years old and attend until about 
six or seven, being served two meals there. 
Women are expected to do their part and 
are employed in industrial work in the 
colony, taking places in the hotel, laundry, 
library, office, printery and in some others 
where their strength permits. A few 
work in the community garden, and there 
is one young woman who prefers to work 
in the sawmill. This is an extreme case, 
but it indicates the flexibility and toler- 
ation which have been developed. 


Freedom of Action 


The home life of colonists is quite uni- 
formly happy for there is perfect inde- 
pendence and no woman need feel that 
her husband supports her. There have 
been cases of incompatibility and separa- 
tion, without either party leaving the 
colony. With the ample and wholesome 
amusements so freely offered and the ex- 
clusion of commercial antagonisms which 
separate the citizens of many communi- 
ties, and with a total absence of class dis- 
tinctions and social exclusiveness, the 
colonists lead lives of singular sweetness. 
No bootlegging, no segregated vice, no 
jail are found and there is no peace officer 
because none is needed. In six years the 
sheriff has made but one visit and that 
was when outsiders threatened to create 
a disturbance at a colony merry-making; 
Newllano is the only community in the 
parish which is able to make such a boast. 
Even the church is no part of the colony 
institutions, but colonists have proved 
their complete toleration by offering a 
good meeting place with fuel and light 
furnished, all without expense, to any 
evangelist who wishes to hold services, 
just as such accommodations are fur- 
nished for colonists or for visitors who 
speak on various topics. Some of the 
colonists are deeply religious, some are 
apathetic, some are bitter against all 
churches, just as people in other com- 
munities may be, but the colony as an 
institution takes an entirely neutral atti- 
tude. Recently a representative of the 
International Bible Students spoke before 
a colony audience. The lecture was well 
attended, but it is doubtful if more than 
one or two of the listeners espouse the 
religious beliefs held by the speaker. 

A minister had the colony cabinet shop 
build a van for his automobile, to be used 
as living quarters while he toured in the 
interests of his church. He lived in the 
colony while the work was being done. He 
complained that he was unable to arouse 
interest in holding religious meetings, but 
volunteered that he never saw Christian- 
ity so generally practised. “If you’d 
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Stillman s Freckle Cream, double action, 
not only removes all your freckles but 
whitens the skin. Gives 8 you fresh, clear 
complexion. G ever 
freckle or money refunded. Most widelv 
fised cream in world for this purpose Deli- 
cately perfumed,a pleasure to use. 50c and 
$l at all druggists. Send for free booklet 
**Beauty Parlor Secrets’'and read what your par- 
ticular type needs to look best. 

Stillman Co., 68 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 
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only talk it as well as live it, this would 
be a model community,” he commented. 

The question of “free love” is one oft- 
times asked by those who can not conceive 
of codperative living without it. There 
is probably much less immorality in the 
colony than in almost any other com- 
munity of similar size. This is partly be- 
cause immoral persons can readily be 
eliminated, and partly because Newllano 
is one of the few towns which examines its 
prospective residents before permitting 
them to come into the community. 

The educational system of the Llano 
Colony begins with the kindergarten and 
finishes with the second year of a college 
course. This will be extended until the 
three-year course completes the college 
work, attention being given chiefly to 
commercial courses and social sciences, 
with others to be added from time to 
time. It is not a propaganda school; it is 





the belief of the colonists that the world’s | 
supply of propagandists is quite ample. | 


lhe grammar school is a part of the state | 


system though all of the teachers are | 


colony members. 


Several men and | 


women on the teaching staff of the colony | 


schools hold university degrees. 


The most significant feature of the sys- | 
tem is the linking up with industry. The | 
students of the academy and college as | 


well as the children of the grammar 
grades attend school half a day and are 


employed in the garden or in some in- | 


dustry for half a day. Education of hand 
andl brain is combined. This scheme 
suits the students much better than all- 
day indoor sessions. 
with the approval of Superintendent of 


This plan has met | 


Public Instruction Harris of the state of | 


Louisiana, who has visited the colony and 
was favorably impressed with this com- 
bination of industrial and academic train- 
ing. The academy is accredited by the 
state. 


Hand and Brain Work 


Children who have gone from the col- | 


ony into graded schools in other states, 
some of them to California, have found 


that their colony experience has given | 


them a decided advantage and they have 
re-established themselves in grades as 


far advanced as they would have attained | 
had their public school attendance been | 
unbroken by a sojourn in the colony, and | 


some have gone into grades ahead of 
where they expected to be placed. The 
general grasp of affairs and the practical 
hrst-hand knowledge of material things 
tend to broaden the childish mind, so that 
judgment, common sense and .ability to 
comprehend are increased. While the 
schools of the colony may not inculcate 
more knowledge than do other schools, 
and may even fall somewhat short of the 
standards of many, yet the combination 
of hand and brain work gives their pupils 
a real practical advantage. 

Children are encouraged to take their 
places in industry as dependable and regu- 
lar workers. Many are employed in the 
eardens, especially the smaller ones, who 
put in from one to four hours there. Others 
drive teams, work in the sawmill, in the 
printery or in other industries. They are 
shifted from time to time, the purpose 
being to give them in a practical way 
much the same opportunity that was 
given Benjamin Franklin by his father 
when the youth was taken to see the 
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The Ideal Memorial 


The mere spending of money does not 
create the ideal memorial. 


Many a simple headstone is far more 
eloquent as a tribute to the one whose 
name is carved upon it than a costly 
mausoleum. 


It is only when there has been created in 
the memorial something of the character 
of the one to whom it was erected that it 
becomes “the perfect tribute.” 


This organization does more than merely 
quarry Raymond Granite—the ideal 
material for memorials. Our designing 
department is at all times assisting dealers 
in the creation of memorials that ade- 
quately express the sentiment of those 
who erect them. If you do not know a 
dealer who handles Raymond Granite, 
write to us for designs and the name of the 
dealer nearest you. 


RayMOND GRANITE COMPANY, ING. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Memorials in Granite 
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FOR SUNBURN 
—nothing better 


After bathing, a long motor ride, 
fishing or hiking, there’s nothing 
better for sunburn than soothing 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. Itkeeps 
out air and assists nature’s healing 
processes. 


For cuts, burns, blisters, bed sores, 

or chafing there’s nothing safer. 

Contains no irritating or harmful 

ingredients. 

CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. (CONS’D) 
State Street, New York 


Look for the trade-mark "'Vaseline’’ on every 
package. It is your protection. 
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Send 25¢ (silver or stamps )for generous 
trial bottle. Made by the originator of— 
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various industries that he might get some 
knowledge of them and decide which he 
wished to learn. That the colony chil- 
dren are by no means overworked is evi- 
denced by their desire to stay in the in- 
dustries, where they feel that they are 
really achieving things. The desire of 
children is to become adults; their play is 
usually mimicry of the work of their 
elders, and when they are permitted to 
take part in this work as equals, yet are 
not driven to it, the work becomes more 
than pleasure. It is an inspiration. 

A state inspector of labor, in making his 
rounds of industries, went thoroughly into 
the situation and found that there is 
neither technical nor actual violation of 
the state child labor law. The work the 
children do is not considered of great 
value; in fact it isthe general opinion that 
much more could be achieved if the chil- 
dren did not have to be shown and were 
not there to waste materials and the time 
of adults. But the training of the chil- 
dren is sufficient reason for continuing 
the practise. 


Varied Amusements 


The colony offers other benefits to chil- 
dren. They have a swimming pool, a 
large dance hall with hardwood floor 
where there is a good orchestra of four to 
a dozen pieces to furnish music for the 
dances on Saturday nights. They are en- 
couraged to take part in the theatricals 
at the colony theater. They have the 
woods to play in, and recently the colony 
has purchased a small farm about four 
miles from Newllano to which groups of 
the children are taken on week-end camp- 
ing parties. This place has an old-fash- 
ioned waterwheel grist mill with grinding 
stones and a millpond. There are boats 
and many places to swim. It is an ideal 
playground. 

The community garden serves vege- 
tables for the hotel and for the homes, dis- 
tributing them through the commissary. 
As land is gradually cleared, orchards are 
planted. The purchase of rice land has 
made this grain a staple article of diet. 
The chief other crop is sweet potatoes 
which are of exceptionally fine quality in 
this section. 

The industries of the colony are gradu- 
ally being increased. Most of them are for 
colony needs, but some do a commercial 
business. The sawmill turns out lumber 
of several kinds—oak, beech, hickory, 
pine, cypress, and a few others. The col- 
ony brick kiln makes brick for the colony 
and also for sale, though this industry is 
not operated steadily, but only periodic- 
ally when other work permits diverting 
sufficient labor. A large brick building 
recently completed is made almost com- 
pletely of colony brick and lumber. The 
shingles are of cypress made in the colony 
shingle mill. The timber was all taken 
from colony lands. There is a shoeshop 
which makes shoes for colonists and does 
some commercial repair work; in connec- 
tion with it is a harness shop. Wagons 
are made and repaired. There is a garage. 
The printery does commercial printing 
and has recently added a bookbinding 
department. There are a store, bakery, 
commissary, hotel, hospital, and library 
and laundry. The colony makes brooms 
for its own use and some for sale, and its 
peanut butter finds a ready market. It 
has a small cannery. Ribbon cane syrup 


is made for domestic use during the late 
fall. The chief commercial crops are 
sweet potatoes and rice. 

A departure from earlier methods is the 
requirement of a year’s probation for all 
new members. The agreement of employ- 
ment has been slightly altered, but is 
essentially the same. It no longer prom- 
ises a $4 wage or any definite sum, but it 
stipulates the conditions and the respon- 
sibilities of both sides. 

Private property consists of household 
goods, poultry, automobiles, etc., but not 
of live stock or real estate. No private 
business is permitted but this is regulated 
not by decree but by conditions in the 
colony which make such enterprises im- 
possible. The spirit of the colonists is 
such that there is no desire to establish a 
private business. Colonists may, of 
course, own property outside the colony. 

-Medical attention is given colonists, 
even to the extent of sending them to 
hospitals for delicate operations when 
necessary, and this is borne as a com- 
munity expense. 

Maternity cases are handled in the 
colony hospital without expense to the 
family of the new arrival. 

Why do people come to the Llano Co- 
Operative Colony to live, paying a 
thousand dollars or more and accepting 
the privations of pioneering as they know 
they must? 

Probably a good many want economic 
freedom, the certainty of a living, but a 
high type of idealism draws most of 
them. Perhaps one of the best illustra- 
tions of the character of colonists is the 
Crawford family, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Crawford. Before coming to the colony 
they had retired, after many years of suc- 
cessful farming in South Dakota, then in 
Idaho. The Llano ideals drew them and 
they joined the colony in 1915, accom- 
panying the members to Louisiana when 
the transfer was made. Mr. Crawford 
has worked nearly every day since be- 
coming a member, and Mrs. Crawford not 
only works along with women one-third 
her age, but also accepts positions of re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Crawford is a member 
of the Board of Directors and drives a 
roustabout team as his regular job much 
of the time. Both the Crawfords fre- 
quently put in Sundays in addition to 
their regular six days a week, and scarcely 
a day goes by that they do not add at 
least one hour of overtime to the regular 
eight-hour schedule. 


Incentives 


Some come to the colony because they 
want their children to grow up in this 
environment and enjoy the educational 
advantages which they believe the colony 
offers. Others come because the social life 
makes a strong appeal. This is particu- 
larly true of single men and of people liv- 
ing in states sparsely populated. For in- 
stance, more members come into the col- 
ony from New Mexico with its scant pop- 
ulation than from New York state with its 
many millions of people. Lonesomeness 
may have something to do with it; per- 
haps the isolation makes the New Mexi- 
eans studious and their reading brings the 
colony to their attention. 

But not all of the members stay. 

Not a few who come to the colony are 
restless wanderers who have lived in many 
places, and the same restlessness that 
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ate brings them into the colony eventually | 
are takes them out again. Sometimes the ‘ 
women become dissatisfied. ‘The colony 
~ requires women to take waco 2 ‘¢ : : 
a industry as a matter of principle in order Wh h | f diffe 
oy- to get them away from “8 or — at a wnale Of a dl Cree 
is fines of their homes. is is possible be- : fe k } 
m- cause much of the home ‘ok has been just a Trew cents ma e! 
t it taken from the wife by such institutions ; 
on- as the hotel, laundry, kindergarten, etc. 
Though they are not expected to put in as 
old many hours as the men do, nevertheless 
10t some women resent the necessity of work- 
ate ing outside the home at all. Others fail 
red entirely to catch even a glimpse of the 
the vision and probably come against their 
m- will. These women may cause their hus- 
is bands to go. 
1a Some newcomers are too individualistic 
of to cooperate; they are so self-centered 
ly. that they fail to fit in. Occasionally fric- 
ts, tion between members is the cause of 
to departures, though this is infrequent. 
en Property interests often take people out 
m- of the colony quite against their inclina- 
tions and keep them away for long peri- 
he ods. Sometimes there is loss of hope be- 
he cause things do not progress rapidly 
enough. A spirit of adventure may take 
'0- young people away, just as it has taken 
a them away from homes everywhere. 
ng Members return to the colony when 
Ww they have adjusted their affairs, when 
memories of the social life and the free- 
Lic dom from economic worries and the 
i simple and sincere pleasures of the colony 
of make a strong enough appeal. Occasion- 
‘a- ally economic pressure on the outside 
he drives absent members back, but this is 
C. rare. Most of the colonists are very com- 
ny petent to earn good livings in the com- 
c- petitive world, and can_ individually 
in prosper if they wish to do so. 
nd Llano Colony has gone through many 
n- heart-breaking experiences. It has been 
en almost in despair, it has seen human 
rd ne at its ve and it tn pe kage 
e- iscouraging things to contend with, yet : 
ot inked onylc = mi and hope and —all the difference ; ? 
rd faith are as strong as ever. between just an ordinary cigarette 
i Rooting Out Selfishness and—FATIMA, the. most skillful 
a The real development which has come . blend in cigarette history. 
ch out of the experiences of the colony is the 
e- substitution of the idealistic appeal for 
to the expectation of material benefits. In 
ly the early days the four-dollar-a-day , 
at wage, the eight-hour day and the owner- From Spain 
ar ship of his job by the worker were made came the formula for 
much of. But these were appeals to sel- Untouched , this famous Creme HOTEL 
fishness. Study and experience con- am : ae ra 
vinced the founder that the theory of / ‘“namuaieanee 
ey economic determinism, so strongly em- oempaanets. See 
iS phasized by the Socialists, is not the most ones bale douede. 
al impelling of human motives. By com- , See eee 
1y paring men and their reactions to en- D) seasttive skin ElBstado Bey 
fe vironment in the colony, he concluded eo pg ems xo ma ne 
u- that the most essential thing is the spirit nation ol 3 oe LOS ANGELES 
v- of brotherly love. The colony has been of the Royal Court. Under no other label will you 
: : find such a Creme. Pure lemon oil is used initscom- An atmosphere of re- 
n- slowly remodeled to this changed belief pounding. Substitutes may behad fora fraction of a rp . 
yI- and a considerable effort is being made to oe penne ae ae ley: i. to travelers who dis- 
p- present this truth to prospective colonists. eee 25 Spee rsnert malty rude criminate. 
ts It is a method of selecting those most indefinite period andit will remain just as sweet New furnishings and 
[never rancid] as the day you bought it. After try- 
SS likely to possess the real spirit of coopera- ing this Creme, most women are won away for all- baths. 
rr tion. Successful codperation depends on be epanenomeape ng oan me ne pom 
4 — — * expecting “a re- Capeanet ae the genuine: Send siz cents in ‘Where the Spirit of True Hospitality Prevails” 
e ceive Denents e colonists are begin- = - ae 5 
ning to realize that the psychological SPR een Nene ee BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY 
problems which confront the colony are E | E sta d oO 
re more serious than the economic ones, and LEMON ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 
Ly that this is true of modern civilization Cleans ing Creme 
at generally. This does not mean to them a as sah 
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BELKNAP 


ADDRESSING SYSTEM 


STEN CILS 


Think what a convenience that 
is—no bulky, expensive stencil- 
cutting machinery, no sending 
out of lists with attendant delay 
and possible confusion. 


Every Belknap Stencil—for 
every Belknap Machine—can 
be made right on the office type- 
writer, just as simply, just as 
quickly as an envelope could be 


addressed. 


And that stencil will give more 
than 500,000 clear-cut legible 
impressions without terminating 
its usefulness. Consider what 
this means in keeping lists right- 
up-to-the-minute, in getting mail 
matter out on time. 


Remember too, that Belknap 
Stencils are light in weight, that 
they take up but little more 
room than the ordinary index- 
card and that they are prac- 
tically destruction and time 
proof. 


Yet the stencil is but one fea- 
ture of the Belknap Addressing 
System. 


There are many others that it 
will pay you to know about— 
pay you in greater activities, 
greater possibilities, greater 
profits for your business. 


Our nearest representative will 
be pleased to show you the prac- 
tical evidence behind the above 
statements. 


An Addressing System—For 
You—at $67.50 and up. 


Rapid Addressing 
Machine Co. 


BELKNAP SYSTEM 


40-S West 23rd Street, New York 

535 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

845 Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


Member of the National Association of 
Office Appliance Manufacturers 

















| religion; it means a religious attitude 

| toward the principles which they are put- 
ting into practise. They are convinced 
that selfishness is the root of all evil, or 
of most of it. 

Llano Colony has been attacked by 
those who should have been friendly, and 
by her avowed enemies. Newspapers 
have broadcasted many times the failure 
of the colony. People have become re- 
sentful because the colony did not espouse 
or accept their own peculiar ideas or be- 
cause it has not made the progress they 
believe it should. Many have wished to 
make it a propaganda center. Others 
have wanted the colony to take up various 
fads, such as vegetarianism, raw food, 
New Thought and other cults. 

But the colonists are content with 
making the colony a constructive lesson 
in cooperative living. They do not try 
to force their beliefs on others. They do 
not carry on propaganda. They do not 
try to influence their neighbors. They 
take no part in politics except to vote in 
the elections, when they must perforce 
vote as Democrats if they are to vote at 
all. They are opposed to violence and 
any propaganda of violence. They be- 
lieve that love is the strongest force in 
the world and that even thoughts of vio- 
lence retard progress by diverting the 
mind from constructive work. 

Though Llano Colony is far from satis- 
fied with its accomplishments, yet the 
citizens of Newllano are such as any com- 


munity might be proud of. It has estab- 
lished a new idealism among its own mem- 
bers, has demonstrated that codperative 
living is not only possible but practicable, 
that it offers many advantages over com- 
petition, and that it develops friendliness, 
courtesy and brotherhood. 

Americans, in the experience of the 
colony, make the best coodperators. 
People who come to the colony from Cali- 
fornia seem best able to adjust them- 
selves to colony life and conditions, and 
people from the Southern states are least 
able to do this and least interested in 
codperation. Vehement Socialists and 
other radicals most learned in the letter 
of the doctrine of Socialism, are frequently 
not well fitted for colony life, while pro- 
fessional propagandists are almost hope- 
less as colony material. 

It is the hope of the colonists that they 
may be able to establish other communt- 
ties of a like nature and gradually form a 
chain of them, linked together by similar 
principles and common ideals if in no 
other way. They have no desire to cap- 
ture or overturn the government, but 
hope to make their colony, and perhaps 
others, congenial places for those who are 
tired of competitive strife. 


This is the last of three articles by Mr. 
Wooster on the history and present condi- 
tion of Llano Colony. Mr. Wooster has 
been a member of the colony almost from 
the beginning. —The Editors. 





Fish for Pah-Pah 


(Continued from page 8) 


from the carp’s vocal organs was accom- 
plished and the process of capture was 
repeated until seven languid fish lay round 
the w aiting George and the frowning 
Duke. “They is only one more little one 
and he acts scared,’ Waldo whispered. 
““Mebbe we better go with these.” 

It had occurred to the fisherman that 
title to the captured carp might rest in the 
proprietor of the tumbled shacks which 
stood in the clearing, and he was relieved 
when his companion agreed that it was 
time to take their trophies home. He 
carried four of the fish in his arms for a 
while, and then, adopting the Willis tech- 
nique, he threaded a thin hazel switch 
through the gills of the panting quartet 
and dragged them along through the dust 
of the rutted road. 

Back of the Hall woodshed he halted. 

““Give me those other three so I can make 
my father happy all at once.” ‘Then, 
relenting as far as the first generous 
instinct, ‘Maybe you better take them to 
your own father.” 

George Willis declined the gift. “My 
father don’t eat anything but trout and 
Chinook salmon—he wouldn’t even look 
atacarp. 

Here was a new item of interest, but in 
the press of the moment a man with the 
Chinook habit fastened upon him so-that 
it blinded him to the virtues of carp was a 
secondary subject. Waldo tried to brush 
the brown caked earth from where it had 

| stuck to the moist areas of his second 
| white blouse of the day, and then, hearing 





his father’s voice, he marched round to th« 
front of the house, dragging his seven fish 

On the front porch of the house sat his 
father and mother, old Mister Hall and 
his wife, and a group of eight or ten othe: 
people, including the Reverend Willit 
Watt and two young civil engineers. 

Waldo fumbled his presentation speech 
as soon as he caught the look in his 
mother’s eyes. “Here’s some fish | caught 
for you, pah-pah,” he began, and then he 
let his cargo of carp fall flapping into th« 
grass of the front yard. 

There was silence for an instant and 
then, recovering gallantly, Waldo’ s fathe: 
answered in a gentle voice. “Thank you, 
son. Maybe you'd better go upstairs now 
and get out of that wrecked set of clothes. 
Where did you get the fish?” 

Waldo looked east and west, avoiding 
his audience. “I got, “em in a yard back 
of some old houses,” he began. Then, 
unable to hold up under the strain of some 
new mistake, undefined yet tremendous 
and acute, he fled back along the path to 
the kitchen door and raced up into the 
sanctuary of his parents’ room. 

Up spoke a brilliant detective—one of 
the young civil engineers—laughing as he 
spoke. ‘What happened, he’s raided old 
Wong Wing’s carp orchard. How he ever 

«found ’em—” 

The speaker was interrupted by the 
appearance of Wong Wing, in person. 

The local king of laundry and fresh 
vegetables was escorted by three of his 
countrymen. Wong Wing’s smile was 
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Fullerwear Varnish 


In almost every home there are pieces of furniture, shapely in 
line and design, but scarred or worn or neglected. It’s real fun 
to take these old friends in hand and reclothe them in modern 
garb! 

Some need only to have their original lustre restored. A 
coat of Fullerwear Varnish—easily applied—gives pleasing 
results. 

Others, faded and shabby, need new color as well as bright- 
ness. Decoret Varnish Stains, in imitation of popular hard- 
woods stain and varnish at one stroke of the brush. They do 
not obscure the grain of the wood. Decoret Enamels are 
opaque. They produce rich and lustrous effects in solid colors 
or delicate shades. They dry quickly, give a hard, durable, 
water-resisting surface, 

Fuller products make home-painting easy. 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 
303 Mission Street, San Francisco 


21 Branches in Pacific Coast Cities Factories: San Francisco, Los Angeles and Port!.in<! 


FULLER 


PAINTS VARNISHES 
PIONEER WHITE LEAD 








FOR REFINISHING FURNITURE 


©Ose Decoret Varnish Stain -Decoret Enamel: 





5 years 


paint-making experience is back 
of every Fuller Product—a posi- 
tive dssurdnce of satisfaction. 


FREE Book For You 
Our new illustrated book, “‘Home 
Painting,” tellsjust what paints and 
varnishes to use and how to use 
them. Mail the coupon today. 


(COUPON) 
W. P. FULLER & CO.: 
303 Mission Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Please send me a free copy of your “Home 
Painting” Book. 
Name... 
Address. . 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC CRUISES | 


VERY year, a handful of travelers have 

the supreme experience. But only a hand- 

ful. They are the company which ships 
one day in January on a Canadian Pacific 
Empress. 

When they return, they are new people. 
Happy in new-found health. Glowing with joy 
of adventure. Laden with treasures from far-off 
bazars. Expanded in personality to the breadth 
of the earth. 

For, they’ve voyaged to the Gateway Ports of 
the World. What magic in the phrase! What 
magic in the experience! Sailing along, as if in 
a gigantic, floating country club. Comes a star 
on the map. A Gateway Port. Into the harbor. 
Aside the dock, and off for exploration... Then, 
shopping in the bazars. Mingling in the city 
streets. Out to some tombs, which bring a 1000 
years to life. A pilgrimage to some deserted town 
which reconstructs a page of history...Then, 


BM 2 pee Lie ct la , . 

Batavia, Gateway to Java... The Isle of mystery. 
Ancient temples on plains, in jungles, on peaks. Thou- 
sands of them. Climaxing in the Boro Budur—“‘the 


architectural wonder of the world’’—with its 400 
Buddhas, its 2 miles of sculptured history. What an- 


OU. have the experience supreme? 


THE WORLD 





on again, over the seven seas, to the next Gate- 
way Port, the next romantic land, the next 
great experience. Algiers, Egypt, Holy Land, 
India, Ceylon, China! 

Canadian Pacific has arranged these ports in- 
to several voyages. The ship is Canadian-Pacific, 
—an Empress liner. The service is Canadian- 
Pacific,— luxurious living. The guidance is 
Canadian-Pacific,—“‘it spans the world.” 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE 


from New York, January 14th, 130 days. Re 
turning via Panama. “Empress of France.” (Cho- 
sen for two voyages by Lord Renfrew—Prince 
of Wales.) 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


from New York, February 9th, 62 days. “Empress 
of Scotland.” (Her fourth cruise in these waters). 


cients built so grandly? How? Why?...Java, the isle 
of paradise. Lovely verdure and waterfalls. Moun- 
tains and sea. Rubber plantations. Cities like parks. 
Shops where batik-work is done. Bazars offering car- 
ven teakwood. Graceful dancing girls. Hospitality... 
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part of a contest wherein had been con- 
sidered the elements of racial odds and 
numerical inferiority. “Lily boy ketchum 
gulp, ketchum sebben gulp fish. No pay 
me 

Waldo’s father gathered that the gulp 
fish industry was preferably conducted on 
a cash basis. The day had been buried 
under words—he reached into his pocket. 
“How much?” 

On the strength of an easy victory 
Wong Wing doubled his prices. “One piece, 
fitty cent. Seben piece, fo’ dollah hop.” 

A Caucasian lightning calculator, one 
of the young engineers, interposed an 
impromptu amendment: ‘You mean two 
dollah hop,” he corrected. 

Wong Wing threw his head back and 
regarded a point in the heavens midway 
between horizon and zenith. His lips 
flickered for half a minute in a silent 
recital of Oriental arithmetic, while with 
his right hand he alternately turned down 
and straightened out the digits of his left. 
He came, finally, to the mathematics 

clustered on his thumb nail. He pinched 
these mathematics for five seconds and 
then, with a low falsetto bleat of triumph, 
he smiled and the glassy film left his eyes. 
“All same thlee dollah hop.”” He nodded 
amiably at Waldo’s father, sensing the eve 
of victory. 

Up spoke an old sailor then who had 
sailed the Spanish diggings and Dutch 
Flat and all way-points in the California 
placer country. ‘‘Git outen my sight, you 
yaller-mugged son of a sour-mash wash- 
tub! Git them blasted pizen carp outen 
my yard before I crams ’°em down your 
neck!’ Old man Hall made a desperate 
gesture with his cane. In his excitement 
he failed to note the flight of a silver 
dollar which Waldo’s father flipped 
toward Wong Wing. 


The Chinaman pouched the coin, 
grabbed the string of carp and led his 
countrymen in a quick retreat round the 
corner of the Hall residence, cackling as he 
went a cascade of ill wishes at old man 
Hall, punctuated here and there with 
showers of blessings for the white man 
with the easy dollar. 

In fifteen minutes the seven carp had 
revived in the waters of Wong Wing’s 
pool. Old man Hall, remembering the 
Sabbath Day, had calmed down, and 
Waldo’s father had breathed a heavy sigh 
which closed the incident. 

Then, freshly arrayed for whatever new 
disaster the luckless waning day might 
bring, Waldo returned to the scene. 

Feeling the need for sympathy and 

understanding, he led beside him the 
faithful Duke. He approached his father, 
and doubt and hesitation marked his 
step. 
“You said nobody loved fish any better 
than you do, papa,” he began, and then 
when the level contemplative look in his 
father’s eyes lightened to a smile of for- 
giveness he wiggled tightly into the 
shelter of his father’s extended arm. A 
partisan sentiment was born suddenly 
within his heart and he was quick to array 
himself under his father’s battle flag, 
fighting his father’s cause against the 
world. He spoke in tones of iron to the 
faithful Duke. “You just let me ketch 
you coming to Sunday School any more, 
old Dook! You just let me ketch you 
gitting smelly or anything with fish and 
me and my father will give you a good 
licking! Lay down—I mean lie down, 
there!” 

Duke subsided, at rest, with a grunt of 
fatigue. The shadow of peace was upon 
the evening, and the Sabbath calm 
encompassed about the poor dumb brute. 





Three Bells and a Jingle 


(Continued from page 13) 


It was hot. And close. The fires had 
raised the temperature but as yet no 
steam to run the ventilating fans. 

“This gang knows its business; let’s go 


look at the gear,” said Tim. 
“It’s in your Scotchman’s engine 
room,” said Brooks. ‘He took one and I 


took the other, and I’d rather not go with 
you. Nouse upsetting his dignity.” 

“Huh! You don’t know him,” said Tim. 
“You’re Chief on this ship. Come along.” 

They found Scotty expending coal oil 
and Midlothian profanity in equal and 
lavish parts on the frozen gear, without 
any apparent effectiveness. 

“You see the problem,” explained 
Brooks. “This gear is the thing that 
connects the starting engine with the 
main engine. It slides in and out of mesh 
on this shaft. It’s seized here, cemented 
down solid on the shaft with rust. Now 
what we want is to slide it laterally six 
inches or so along the shaft so it will 
engage the gearing on the main engine. 
Until we can, it might as well be in 
Chicago, for all the service it is to us. 
And we really ought to have the use of the 
starting engine. We need it for maneu- 
vering, to say nothing of warming up.’ 


“Any suggestions?” inquired Tim. 

“No. Jacks won’t do, for you might 
break any of the carrying columns you 
based them on, as Fitzpatrick has pointed 
out. And you can’t batter a cast gear 
like that with sledges much if you expect 
to use it later.” 

“Wi’ a purchase on the gear we could 
rig a tension fra’ the shaft-end,” sug- 
gested Scotty. “But we ha’ no purchase.” 

“Fair enough,” Tim answered. He 
stepped up to the control platform, where 
centered a battery of voice tubes, tele- 
phones, telegraph dials and other instru- 
ments of communication. Bawling up the 
tube marked “Wheel house” he asked 
Eastman to send him a couple of torchmen. 

“Chase up on the wharf and cut me out 
a thing like a big tuning fork, with a slot 
big enough to slip over the shaft, out of 
that light armor plate,” he ordered when 
these appeared. “‘Make it about eighteen 
inches long and cut a groove across each 
end so I can hold a hook on it. You,” he 
added, turning to his new messenger, “‘go 
get two of those chain blocks out of the 
shop. 

“But you haven’t provided an anchor- 
age for your blocks,” suggested Brooks. 
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For general 


office use 


MultiKopy No. 25 is the 
most satisfactory. Made in 
Black, Blue, Purple, Green, 
and Red. Gives clear, neat 
copies that last. 





MultiKopy No. 5, black, gives 20 cop- 
ies at one typing. Itis light weight, and 
the number of copies depends on the 
weight of the second sheet. 

MultiKopy No. 95, correspondence 
weight, black, makes 100 or more 
copies from one sheet. . B 

Ask your stationer for MultiKopy. If 
he cannot supply it, write our nearest 
warehouse. f 

FREE! Interesting booklet showing 
how to select the exact carbon paper 
for any kind of work. Write for it. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Office: 
335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Warehouses 
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A Pittsburgh Cleveland 
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“You're right,” acknowledged Tim, and 
added to the messenger, ‘““When you get 
up on the wharf tell the boys to cut me a 
plain bar of that plate about eighteen 
inches long and four wide, with grooves 
at each end to hold a hook.” 

Competent torchmen work fast; in 
almost no time at all Tim had his Y-piece, 
his bar and his chain blocks back in the 
engine room. The first two were still a little 
warm from the cutting flames. He slipped 
the Y over the shaft behind the refractory 
gear, a man held the bar at the end of the 
shaft and Scotty lodged the hooks of the 
chain blocks in the grooves that had been 
cut for them. A husky fellow drew the 
chains taut. 

“How’s that?” Tim inquired. ‘Get the 
idea? We've got a bar at the end pressing 
against the shaft and a block behind the 
gear pressing against that, and two chain 
blocks to pull ’em together. When the 
blocks put on a strain, something’s got 
to give. Then the gear’s started.” 

“Tt looks like it might work.” 
Brooks spoke too soon. 

The man who had been hauling at the 
running chain of the block stood up, 
panting. “That’s all I can get,” he 
reported. 

“Has she stirred any?” asked Brooks, 
and bent over to see. 

“Not half a fraction of an inch,” 
answered Tim. “Here, let me take a 
hand at that chain.” 


But 


E threw his big shoulders into the effort 

and gained perhaps three inches of 
chain, no more. To all intents and pur- 
poses the effort was vain. 

“Slosh some coal oil on it,” said Tim, 
“and you, Danny, jar it a little with a 
hammer.” 

Then he placed himself at the end of the 
engine, braced his feet against the base of 
a supporting column, wrapped the chain 
round his hands and pulled. He gained 
a little, an inch, perhaps, on the chain, but 
the gear had not moved. 

“Let’s forget it,” he said. “Can’t you 
start without using the starting engine? 
Rock her over easy on a bare whisper of 
steam?” 

“You can,” said Scotty, “but I dinna 
care to be below decks when you do. Man, 
do ye ken there’s saxty thousan’ horse- 
power aboard this ship and yon’s the half 
o’ it?” He jerked a thumb toward the 
main engine that towered two decks 
above them from its bedplates half a 
dozen feet below. 

“All right; you’re an engineer,” Tim 
acquiesced. “‘Let’s try the blocks again.” 

“No use, you’ve got to jar it,” said 
Brooks, dimpling. “Here, find me a 
sledge.” 

“You're liable to get hurt,” said Tim. 
“Let me hit it; you go stand back there.”’ 

“What do you mean, stand back?” 
asked the navy man, the dimple deeper 
than ever. “You do the hauling; you’re 
the only one with muscle and there’s not 
room for two to pull. I can hit plenty 
hard enough.” 

“But the risk,” Tim protested. 

“Risk, your eye,”’ snorted Brooks. “I 
like risk.”’ 

“Now, then,” he went on as the mes- 
senger handed him a sledge. “Take a 
strain.” 

Tim braced himself as before, and 
made a mighty pull. The others stood 
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sparkling 


white and clean 


SANI-FLUsH removes all stains 
and incrustations from the toilet 
bowl—leaves it white and shin- 
ing, Sani-Flush also cleans the 
hidden, unhealthful trap without 
injury to plumbing connections 
—destroys all foul odors. 


VVVVVITTT 


Sani-Flush cleans the bowl 
more thoroughly than you can 
by any other means—and with 
scarcely any effort on your part. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, and flush. Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 


THEHYGIENICPRODUCTSCO. , 
Canton, Ohio 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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engraving without plates, paneled cards; engraver’s script 


type 


or money returned. Postage paid 


GOLDEN POPPY CO., Dept. J. Vallejo, Cal. 


100 RELIEF ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS, $ 
>, Handsome present to friend or relative. Satisfaction ] 








AY SON'S ar 
: =— TINK 


Saves losses in laundry and 
mix-ups at home. Mark linens, 
silks, cottons and woolens with 
Payson’s. It will not run, fade or 
wash out 80¢ at stores or by mail. 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
1326 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass 
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LAS 


No mixing 
” of powders or spread- 
=i ing of sticky pastes— 
i. use. Sure death to rats 












y Rat Bis-Kit is ready to 


and mice. Quickest, 
® cleanest, easiest way. 

New tin package con- 

tains 18 “‘Bis-Kits,”’ 
© always fresh. 35c at 
all drug and general 
stores. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO, 
Springfield, Ohio 


Guarantee Coupon 
in every package 
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back, to be safe from a flying bar or chain 
should anything go awry and Tim’s 
hauling arrangement go flying like a steel 
whiplash about the place. Brooks raised 
his sledge and smote a moderate blow on 
one side, then on the other, of the recal- 
citrant gear. 
“Aw, hit it!” urged Tim. 
“A good blow is quite likely to break 
it,” Brooks demurred. 
“What do I care? 
way It is now.” 

“You'll not start this engine tonight 
with it broken,” argued the navy man. 
“At least, I think not.” 


We can’t start the 


“Then we'll go with one engine,” 
averred Tim. 

“Ho!” snorted Scotty, while Brooks 
frowned. “Eastman’s no’ an utter fool, 


take this big craft oot, 
Mon, ye’ve 


iim; he would no’ 
wi this tide, on one engine. 
thir-rty thousand ton here!” 


“Oh, Tim,” called Molly from the 
erating above them, “lend me your key to 


the office; I’ve forgotten to get—why, 
what’s the matter?” Molly came pattering 
down the ladder to the engine room floor. 

“We've got a gear frozen fast,” 
explained Tim, “‘and we can’t start until 
we move it into place.” 

“Not start? But, Tim, we’ve got to!” 
\lolly was genuinely alarmed. 

Tim nodded. “If we don’t it means 
pretty near a stop to all my plans.” It 
was the nearest he could come, before so 
many comparative strangers, to telling her 
he might be in no financial position for a 
wedding. ‘So you see we have to move 
that gear,” he added. 

‘And to move it we will have to chance 
breaking it,” Brooks interrupted. ‘As 
. ae says, it would be too much to ask 

Captain Eastman to take the risk of 
putting out on a night like this with only 
one engine. These big boats are hard 
enough to handle without the added 
handicap of steering against one pro- 
peller.” 

“We'll have to use force to move the 
gear,’ Tim continued. “Very likely 
we'll smash it, and be unable to go, but 
on the other hand, we won’t be able to 
start with things as they are. So, Molly- 
girl, we may be damned if we do but we 
certainly will be damned if we don’t. Or 
| will, anyhow.” 

“Let’s do, then!”’ cried the girl, eyes 
flashing. ‘‘Let’s die trying, anyway! I[ 
vote for action.” 

“T’d like to see anybody stop me, after 
that!’ exclaimed Tim. ‘Get behind 
column or something, Molly; I don’t 
want you to get hurt.” 

“Tt’s your ship, but don’t say you 

vere not warned,” Brooks shrugged his 
shoulders and then, dimpling, continued, 

“T think you have the right idea, at that. 
No one can say you didn’t try!” 


IM knotted the slack of the chain on 

the upper block, slipped the loop over 
his head and cushioned it at the back of his 
neck with a wadded-up coat. Sitting 
down at the end of the shaft, where the 
pull on the chain would be most direct, he 
twisted a bit of rope into the links to 
xive him a handhold. 

Molly, peering round the supporting 
column where she had obediently taken 
refuge, clenched and unclenched her 
hands with nervousness. 

Tim’s muscles strained. Sweat started 
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ORIGINAL 


MELACHRINO 


“The One Cigarette Sold the World Over”, 






ELACHRINOS do 
more than give 
constant pleasure to 
the smoker—they sur- 
round him with an 
atmosphere of good 
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d, Notox, is specifically guar- 

iim permanently the origi- 
nal color of gray, streaked or faded hair. 
It may be had in 18 shades, from radiant 
blonde to raven black; and even under 
the closest scrutiny its application cannot 
be cted. It will neither rub off nor 
be affected by shampooing, permanent 
waving, curling, salt water, perspiration, 
sunshine or Turkish or Russian baths 








The highest class Hairdressers from coast 
to coast use and endorse Inecto Rapid, 
Notox, as do the many thousands of 


American women who apply it with in- 
variable success within the privacy of 
their own homes. 

SEND NO MONEY 


Merely ask us to send you full particulars 





about Inecto Rapid, Notox, and our Beauty 
Analysis Chart X4 
INECTO. Inc. 
L ahor atories and Salons 


5 W est 46th, Street, 
ew York ¥. 
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Drug and Depart- 
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Bureau for profit-sharing proposition for Sub- 
scription Crew Managers. 
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Limited to 400—Less than Half Capacity 
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By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000-ton, Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S. “‘SSCYTHIA”’ 


Sailing January 29, 1925—66 days 
his Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we 
plan to feature above all other Cruises, even 
surpassing our previous successful 
Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, England 
The ‘‘Scythia”’ is a veritable floating palace, 
with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 

_ 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 2 
{ rooms with running water and large ward- [4 
#| robes; bedrooms and suites with private 
baths. Famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without 
extra cost, returning via S. - “Aqui- 
tania,’’ ‘‘Mauretania,”’ ‘“‘Berengaria”’ 
or Any Cunard Line Steamer. 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on 
request. Early reservation insures choice of location 


ALSO EUROPEAN TOURS 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue - New York 
219 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 


Est. 1875 London 
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Yes, Your EYES 
Can Be Improved 


There can be no EYE beauty with- 
out EYE health. But with reason- 
able care, even the most unattrac- 
tive EYES will soon become clear, 
bright and healthy. 

Dull, heavy and inflamed EYES 
ate fatal to good looks. EYES must 
be kept in a clean, healthy condi- 
tion—free from dust and other 
irritating particles which tend to 
make them red and unsightly. 
Millions of women the world over 
have adopted Murine for daily use. 
It cleanses, soothes and strengthens 
the EYES— makes them radiate 
vitality and beauty. Wonderfully 
refreshing to tired, irritated EYES. 
Murine is hygienically prepared 
and positively does not contain 
harmful ingredients. 


Our illustrated books on “Eye Care” 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 32, Chicago 














Retain the Charm 
Of Girlhood 
DA Clear Sweet Skin 


Cuticura 
Will Help You 




















The Wonderful 
French Face Powder 
+5 “Demanp it at your druggist’s. Send 10 cents for 


samples of JAVA* with either Ashes of Roses* Rouge, 
dark and rich, or Rouge Mandarine*, light and bright. , 


A. BOURJOIS & CO., INC. 
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on his face. Little ridges of flesh rose 
between the coils of the rope he had 
twisted round his hands. The links of the 
chain bit deep into his shoulders. His lips 
drew back from his teeth, his eyes nar- 
rowed and his face twisted with pain and 
the agony of the effort. However, he could 
see Molly’s head projected into the area 
of possible danger from flying fragments 
of the gear. He wanted to tell her to get 
back but could not spare the breath. 

Molly, apparently without knowing it, 
was bruising her knuckles by beating her 
clenched fists against the cold metal 
beside her. 

“Tim! You’ll hurt yourself!” she cried. 

Tim seemed not to hear. Brooks stood 
with sledge poised; the others had sought 
safety from the flakes of metal every one 
feared would fly when the blow fell. 

“Hit it!” gasped Tim, and added to his 
efforts a tension that, despite its low angle 
of effectiveness, raised his body off the 
floor, rod-stiff, straining. Multiplied by 
the powerful worm gears of the blocks, 
only guesswork could have measured the 
stress it set up. 

“Stop him! Oh, stop him!’’ screamed 
Molly. “Scotty! Brooks! Don’t let 
him get hurt!” 

She rushed out frantically toward Tim. 
Brooks’ sledge flew downward toward the 
gear; there was a sharp, cracking sound 
like the report of a rifle. A great gray 
flake of metal shot away from the gear, 
straight into the air. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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You Can't Escape It 
By John Johns 


AYBE it hasn’t been mentioned 

before—but it seems to me that 
civilization has done one wonderful thing 
for us. It has made it easy for us to buy 
by trademarks. 

You must have noticed it. Your wife 
ties a string round your finger in the 
morning and all you remember by noon 
is that it has something to do with cook- 
ing. Fifteen minutes before the suburban 
train pulls out that evening you rush 
madly into the corner market just above 
the depot and you stop in the center aisle, 
through which two or three thousand 
other commuters are trying to rush madly, 
and you push back your hat and set your 
feet wide and you say: 

“Now, what the devil was it? Alum? 
Allspice? Bacon? Candy? _ Dried 
prunes? Oh, drat it!—Ah! Sure!” 

And with that you leap for your life 
towards the nearest clerk, who is trying 
to sack a dozen eggs with one hand and 
wrap a slab of cheese with the other and 
you shout: 

“Gimme two of those—there. In the 
red wrappers with the undressed lady on 
the top. That’sit! Here’s your quarter.” 

And so you make your train, full of the 
conscious pride which a husband always 
takes when he consummates a morning 
order in an afternoon purchase, and you 
plunge into the evening paper, never once 
stopping to return thanks to the great 
agency that made that cryptic monologue 
in the grocery a possibility to you. What 
was it? Advertising! 

A big manufacturer told me the other 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. roperty at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, 
California. 


**Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department 8. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
‘Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing in 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our free Examination and Instructions. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th, Wash., D.C. 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highes: 
references. Best results. _Promptness assured 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney 
444 G St., Washington, D. C 


TOYS AND NOVELTIES 


Opportunity to start Manufacturing Metal 
Toys and Novelties. No experience necessary. 
Enormous demand exceeds supply. We furnish, a 
cost, casting-forms for production and buy entire 
output, also place yearly contract orders. Casting- 
forms made to order. Catalog, advice and infor 
mation free. Metal Cast Products Co., 1696 
Boston Road, New York. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


A $500 Cash Prize is offered for the besi 
second verse to ‘‘I'll Be Waiting.’’ Those wishing 
to compete may receive a free copy of this song and 
rules of contest by addressing Equitable Music 
Corporation, 1658 Broadway, N. Y. C, 


Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau. 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


Go into Business for Yourself. Make store- 
keepers’ profits without storekeepers’ troubles o 
expenses. No investment necessary. We furnis! 
everything and carry all stock for you. We havi 
started hundreds of men_who are now making 
$4000 to $10,000 a year. We can do the same for 
you. Write for facts at once. Address Dept. 219 
GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc., West Adams Street 
at Peoria, Chicago. 

Agents: Our guaranteed all wool tailor 
made suits—o’coats at $31.50 are $20 cheaper than 
store prices. Fall line greatest ever. Easy to sell, 
we train you. Comm. in advance. Write for great 
new sales plan. J. B. Simpson, Dept. 926, 84: 
Adams, Chicago. 

Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid as 
Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed 
after completion of 3 months’ home study cours 
or money refunded. Excellent opportunities 
Write for Free Booklet G-70, Standard Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Agents—Write for free samples. Sell Madison 
“Better - Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience required 
Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills 
564 Broadway, New York. 

Earn money at home during spare time 
painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No can 
vassing. Easy and interesting work. Experienc 
unnecessary. Nileart Company, 2300 Ft. Wayne 
Indiana. 
~ Wanted—Ladies to embroider linens for us 
at home during their leisure moments. | Write al 
once—‘'Fashion Embroideries,’’ 1531 Lima, Ohio 

































































CALIFORNIA 


Farm Lands and Industrial Sites 
located between 

San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramento 

SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO R. R. 


: 40th and Shafter Ave. 
Write { Oakland, Calif. 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest oftice befor: 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
3 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bldg., San Franciseo Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bailding 


New York Cincinnati 








Smarting skin 


AFTER SHAVING 


relieved by massaging 
with cooling, antiseptic 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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to consumers today are made by labels, 
pictures, trade-marks, slogans or catch- 
phrases used in advertising. 

Have you ever stopped to consider 
how much simpler living is now, since 
you are familiarized “daily — almost 
hourly—with the latest discoveries and 
inventions for your comfort, convenience 
and economical living? And not only 
does advertising make buying simple, 
but it makes it pretty average safe 
also. In nine and three-quarters cases 
out of ten a nation-wide advertising cam- 
paign is your best assurance policy on the 
article advertised. It doesn’t pay to ad- 
vertise inferior goods. Any merchant will 
tell you that. What he wants to get hold 
of in his store, to attract your custom, is 
. convenience, a necessity or a luxury for 
vou that he can stand behind. Ninety 
per cent of the things advertised today 
are advertised with some definite guar- 
antee, but actually the guarantee is super- 
fluous. The fact that the manufacturer 
thinks enough of it to put thousands or 
cens of thousands into advertising it is 
your guarantee. 

You can’t get away from advertising 
nowadays. It doesn’t matter whether 
you are trying to sell soda crackers or a 
new idea; prunes or personality; furniture 
or your faith in yourself; pianos or pro- 
fessional skill; notions or novels; art 
leather or works of art. It goes further 
than that—in your own job, whatever it 
may be, you’ve got to let the boss know 
that you are earning more than he is pay- 
ing you. A lot of it is done by literally 
earning more money than you are getting; 
by knowing more than you are required to 
know; by accomplishing more than you 
are expected to accomplish. Your best 
advertisement, as a shipping clerk is in 
announcing, when the whole shop is 
turned upside down to find the rate on 
machinery crated as compared with the 
rate of machinery burlapped, not only 
that you know, but that you know 
exactly. Your best advertisement is in a 
smile, neat clothes, a pleasant answer, 
your shoes shined, your mind alert, and 
your heart willing. And sooner or later 
the chief is going to read your ad. 

The same rule applies to this sort of 
active and personal advertising that 
applies to the national campaigns—the 
man who advertises himself usually has 
something to advertise. If he hasn’t he 
won’t last long. Advertising turns the 
light on you. If you haven’t the goods on 
your person and immediately available 
when called for, take in your sign! Adver- 
tising is a mark of confidence, and i it begets 
confidence. Advertise that you’ve got 
something to sell, and then bring that 
something up to the public announce- 
ments. Sooner or later somebody is going 
to sample you. And there is your chance. 

The fabric of American advertising is 
built up, warp and woof, on faith, con- 
fidence, reliability, high standards, a 
desire both to give and to get value. It 
runs both ways from the middle. And my 
observation is that codperation will get us 
. long way for the simple human reason 
that we are, even as the comrades on the 
soap-boxes assert, the brotherhood of 
man, without any further agitation of the 
theme. What we need is to employ the 
condition, rather than tinker it up with 
sounding social phrases and _ political 
piffe. And advertising proves this. 
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Stromberg-Carlson 
Neutrodyne Receivers 
are being purchased 
by the country’s lead- 


mental music with wonde 
Anyone can operate this 


Licensed by Independent 
Radio Manufacturers, 


Inc. Hazeltine patents 
Nos. 1,450,080 and 
1,489, 228 











Let the Radio Entertain 


Wwe friends gather at y 
will add a delightful feature. 


The Stromberg-Carlson Neutrodyne Receiver brings in either vocal or instru- 


at your home, the music of some fine radio program 


rful richness and purity. 


receiver—you get each station always at the same 


ing radio engineers dial settings. Furthermore, the Stromberg-Carlson Receiver holds a station 
is their homes and indefinitely—without readjustment of dials—after the proper settings once have 
the homes of their been made. 

friends. Finished in rich mahogany—really an ornamental bit of furniture for any home. 


Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply you, write us. 


Descriptive folders free. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of Layer Wound and Layer Insulated 


Headsets and Loud Speakers 


Strombers-Carlson 
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you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 


ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 


work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 —~ 
158 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


FRECKLES 


Now is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots 
There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double strength 
—is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 
Simply get an ounce of Othine from any druggist 








and apply a little of it night and morning and you | 


should soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have van- 
ished entirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce 
is needed to completely clear the skin and gain a 
beautiful, clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double-strength Othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. 





Free Advice on Travel 
WHEREVER you are going you need 


authoritative advice. Noone can goany- 
where —by train, steamship or automot ile — 
withouc asking questions. The SUNSET 
Guide Post exists to answer travel questions of 


any kind for SUNSET readers without charge. 
Ask the GUIDE POST today—and please 


enclose a 2c. stamp for our reply. 


The SUNSET Guide Post 


460 Fourth Street 





San Francisco, Calif. 
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For Infants, 


the Aged, etc. 


Children, Invalids, 


Avoid Imitations 





FOR THE BUNGALOW 


Hang-up pictures and decorations 
in everv room with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads--Steel Points 
Won’t mar plaster or woodwork 
For heavy pictures, mirrors, etc., use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 

10c. pkts Sold Everywhere. 
MOOREPUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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on that long-anticipated trip 


BACK EAST 


Low round trip summer excursion fares 
are in effect until Sept. 15th to all Eastern 
points via Southern Pacific comfortable 
service. 


And Southern Pacific’s four great trans- 
continental routes secure for you just the 
kind of trip you prefer. 


Learn about the particular advantages of 
Southern Pacific's Sunset, American 
Canyon, Golden State and Shasta routes. 
Go one way, return another. 


Each route offers a full complement of in- 
dividual features—scenic splendor, ro- 
mantic history, and the best of railroad 
accommodations. 


The comfort, safety and convenience of 
Southern Pacific service will fulfill your 
going-away expectations. 


Ask any Southern Pacific agent 
for full information. 


Southern Pacific 

















Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 

and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for people intending to come to 





the Far West. Address all communications to 
Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth 
Street, San Francisco. H 








Seeking an Orchard for $2000 


Q. I am trying to find a home on a 
small acreage to raise fruit as a means of 
making expenses; and as I have read your 
answers to various enquirers along this 
line, I thought I would write to you for 
advice to help me decide on a location 
that would fit my requirements. I am 
just about the meridian of life, no one 
dependent on me, have been able to save 
$2000 and have spent a great part of my 
life on various ranches ‘and farms, so | 
know I am looking for no easy existence 
The greatest obstacle I want to combat i 
lonesomeness and try to locate wher 
sociability is not at a premium. 

I am only looking for a small acreage; 
about ten acres is the extent of my wants. 
Pears are the fruit I am most interested in. 
but want some other tree fruit to fall 
back on in case I should have an off 
season. Also I wish to raise half an acre 
or so of berries and keep two or three 
hundred laying hens. 

The trouble is I do not know where to 
locate to the best advantage or where | 
could reasonably hope to attain a living 
along these lines. I have in mind Med- 
ford, Oregon, and the district east of 
Chico, California. Will you tell me your 
opinion of these two places, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages I might expect 
from each along the line of my require- 
ments?—F. C. B., PorTLanp, Ore. 


A. The amount of your capital, $2000, 
is rather small for the acquisition or the 
building-up of a pear orchard of ten acres. 
Irrigated land suitable for pears will cost 
you at least $150 to $200 an acre; it will 
cost you at least $125 an acre more to 
plant the trees and bring them to maturity, 
not counting the expense of building 
house, barn, fences, acquiring furniture, 
stock, etc. Your project is feasible even 
with your limited capital, provided you 
have the willingness and the ability to do 
outside work while you are building up 
your own property. If you have this 
willingness and ability, it naturally is 
important that you select a district where 
work is fairly plentiful. 

On the whole, we are inclined to favor 
the Rogue River v alley, in the vicinity 
of Ashland, Medford or Grants Pass. In 
this valley on certain classes of soil some 
of the finest pears in America are pro- 
duced; there are enough bearing orchards 
in the valley to prov ride a fairly steady 
amount of work for a good man and the 
“climate is excellent. Of course you know 
that the Rogue River valley is very beau- 
tiful. On the other hand, marketing 
facilities for poultry and small fruit are 
not as well developed as say, in the Chico 
district of California where a number of 
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towns offer a good market and where 
shipments can be made rapidly and at 
considerably lower expense to San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

In the district east of Chico you would 
come into the foothills and you would 
have to do more or less pioneering as 
irrigation is rather new in this district and 
the old-time dry farming ranches have not 
been a success. Also a number of people 
in circumstances similar to yours have 
gone into the district so that opportuni- 
ties for work close to your holdings would 
be scarcer and competition for them 
keener. 

It would pay you to investigate the 
colony of the State Land Settlement 
Board at Durham, near Chico, California. 
\lthough the whole of this colony has 
been in private hands for several years, 
some one may be willing to sell and under 
the contract with the state the owner can 
not make a profit on the land; he must 

— at the original price, plus the cost of 

1is improvements and interest. 


Pleasant Climate Not Wanted 


Q. I read the article entitled “A Saw- 
mill in Heaven” in the June number of 
your magazine and was much interested. 
Am looking for a location where there is 
occupation for men the year round and 
where the whole world doesn’t flock for 
the pleasant climate. I have five boys, 
two of whom have learned the plastering 
trade. Three are still in school. The two 
plasterers can do almost any work. I have 
in mind a small tract of land, say five or ten 
acres if such could be acquired, not more 
than two miles from town where I could 
with the help of the three small boys 
raise poultry and small fruits. 

What are the school advantages in the 
town of Longview! 

What is the price of land? Does it 
need irrigation, if so is there water avail- 
able for the land?—J. F., Pomona, Cauir. 


A. It seems to us that the Puyallup 
Valley, in Washington, Longview, Wash- 
ington, or Salem, Oregon, would meet 
your requirements. The Puyallup Valley 
specializes in the production of raspberries 
and other small fruits and poultry on 
small ranches of two to five acres. How- 
ever, the land prices in this valley near 
Tacoma are high because of the high state 
of development reached in the district. You 
should be able to obtain land a great deal 
cheaper near Longview and if the corpor- 
ation really endeavors to create a first- 
class farming community around this mill, 
it will assist the settlers with the proper 
guidance and co6éperate in bringing about 
the proper marketing facilities. Both 
places are worth investigating. 

Round Salem a great many loganberries 
are raised, though this industry is in the 
doldrums since the sale of loganberry 
juice fell off. Nevertheless there should 
be good bargains in small ranches in the 
vicinity of Salem, especially at the present 
time when agriculture is depressed. 

At Longview building operations ought 
to supply your family with fairly steady 
employment for several years to come. 
No irrigation is required at any of these 
places. Land prices range from a mini- 
mum of $300 in Puyallup down to $40 an 
acre for uncleared land of inferior quality 
near Longview. 









































TRAINS 
DAILY 


8910 AM 
130 4 P-M- 


FROM MAIN ST STATION 








World-Famous Scenic 
Mountain Trolley Trip 


From the Heart of Los Angeles Throu h Beautiful 
PASADENA and ALTADENA to 


Ye Alpine Tavern 


AND COTTAGE 





For LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 
APPLY INFORMATION BUREAUS 08 ADDRESS 


THE YEAR ‘ROUND RESORT = 


Round. Trip Fare from Los Anpeles: 


*289 
Pacific Electric Railway 


OASMITH: Passenger Dr2lfic Manager ~ LOS ANGELES 

















86 Banking 
offices in 58 
California 


cities. 


largest 
$21, 2505 000. 


and the most diversified 
resources of any bank 
in the West. 


Bank of Italy 


Savings ~ ~Commercial ~Trust 
Head Office ~ San Francisco 
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Use This Order Blank Today—Save}$2°<9 


SUNSET MAGAZINE (Subscription Bureau) SM—S 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Send me the following club of magazines, each for one year: 
SUNSET and 


Ienclose $_ Name _ 
If you desire to order a combina- Address 

—_ of apenas NOT emg = eae ameecee 

iow, send your list on this blan ° 

and receive an estimate for your City State 

approval. aaa ala ae = om 


Select Your Favorite Magazine Clubs From These Lists 

The first list below consists of TWO or more magazines combined with SUNSET, on which 
you save up to $2.50. The second list includes 100 “‘most popular’’ magazines, and on these 
‘single’? combinations you save up to $2.00, by subscribing in a club. 


Special Special 

Club Price Club Price 
SUNSET with American* and Woman’s Home Companion* $5.25 SUNSET with Modern Priscilla and Etude................. $5.50 
SUNSET with American* and Collier’s Weekly*..........- 6.00 - SUNSET with Motion Picture (or classic) and Beauty...... 6.50 
mnIRIEET Gitsds Rat nine healer a’... 4. ss0n<s.leaceas 9.00 SUNSET with Our World and Scribner’s.................. 8.00 
SUNSET with Boys’ Life (or American Boy) and Radio..... 5.75 SUNSET with People s Home Journal and McCall’s........ 4.00 
: : SUNSET with Physical Culture and Screenland........... 6.25 

SUNSET with Century and American Golfer.............. 11.00 . : - P Bee 
: ear SUNSET with Pictorial Review and Modern Priscilla....... 5.35 
SUNSET with Christian Herald and Etude................ 5.25 SUNSET with Red Book and Collier’s...... 6 50 
SUNSET with Cosmopolitan* and Hearst’s* (or Good | |. SUNSET with Review of Reviews and Travel............... 8.00 
Housekeeping*).........-...-..---+ Berar ine <2ivie's isis iacinas : SUNSET with St. Nicholas and Child Life................. 8.00 
SUNSET with Delineator and Everybody’s .........-.-..-. 5.50 SUNSET with Screenland and Today’s Housewife.......... 4.75 
SUNSET with Everybody’s and McClure’s............----+ 7.00 SUNSET with Style and Pictorial Review.................. 6.90 
SUNSET with Everybody’s and Modern Priscilla........... 5.95 SUNSET with System and Our World..................... 8.00 
SUNSET with Harper’s Bazar* and Hearst’s* (or Cosmo- SUNSET with The Bookman and World’s Work........... 9.00 
poliitam)... 02... cccvcccccsescecssercccccsccsses Horses 7.75 SUNSET with Today’s Housewife and McCall’s............ 3.75 
SUNSET with Home Designer (including Book of California SUNSET with World’s Work and Scribner’s ............... 9.00 
BMOMMIOR, OEE) 2... cc ccc ceseccevvercesssveseccesennncs . SUNSET with Youth’s Companion and McCall’s.......... 5.50 

SUNSET with McCall’s, and Pictorial Review.............. 4.50 *Must go to same address. 








HERE ARE 100 MAGAZINES—ANY ONE WITH SUNSET AT MONEY SAVING PRICES 


With SUNSET — | With SUNSET —— With SUNSET —— 
American Agriculturist . $2.85 PN 6 ce ac inc were cates leip-clavcwtere $5.50 LS Eee ee $7.00 
American Magazine. . 4.50 | Garden Magazine.................. 4.75 EE Pe 2.90 
American Boy.... 4.00 | Good Housekeeping................ 5.00 People’s Home Journal............. 3.00 
American Cookery. . 3.40 DUE IIE. 6k vk. cc cceeccecas 6.00 PNRM So al oira-0 5 No rein ohare Sp vss oles 4.25 
American Golfer. 6.50 Harper’s Magazine................. 6.00 Physical Culture........ SE vee lees 4.25 
Adventure... 8.00 Hearst’s International............. 5.00 Pictorial Beview.....:....5....2..0 3.50 
Asia..... bars ; 5.50 House Beautiful................... 4.75 Popular Finance..... Riv dieleadt dl dina 3.50 
Atlantic Monthly. 6.00 RE AE ee ae 4.50 | ee ee 4.50 
NI eo o5ia sos oss 0 2 os 7.00 | International Interpreter.......... 7.00 Popular Science Monthly........... 4.50 
Argosy-All Story.............. 6.00 | International Studio............... 7.50 Practical Electrics.................. 4.25 
Ast Magasine....:....6.... 4.00 | John Martin’s Book................ 5.50 EMM aie i alorg rae, cc o's 35 bce. Sie rae ade hie-e 4.25 
Oe eee ee re 4.50 | Junior Home Magazine............ 4.25 Radio Broadcast. ...........:..0+.. 4.50 
EN Ne 5 yl ig wee acre ete Smee. eee eee 3.75 RN rote ela isGocek oaais. Roe ae GOS 6.50 
ae ee ee eee BG fee ee: Sees vores eaien saceresacs 6.50 NONI 655 oa eset nev ne ses 4.25 
pe IRR 515555 4:5)5'5:0 5:4 ins a0 eo en es eee 6.75 PEON EO TAO 2. 8 oo ss ce cece ee 4.00 
RUMI IER 5 6-06 Sa5i a: 0.415040 000: 3.25 | Magazine of Wall Street............ 9.00 ee eee 4.50 
Century...... + ore 6.00 | MoCall’s.... 2.2... .sccsceeeecsene. 3.00 Review of Reviews.................. 5.00 
Child Life.... as 4.50 NING 6 oo 5s oes tes eaiee ess 4.50 eS ee re 5.50 
Christian Herald... 3.50 PN os siren eaca otis + sake ete 5.50 Science & Invention............... 4.25 
OS SERA ey ere 4.25 Midweek Pictorial.................. 6.75 Scientific American................ 5.50 
gs ee er ae ae ee 4.00 Modern Priscilla................... 3.50 eS ee ee 4.00 
Correct English. . 4.25 een Re ee ee 4.25 RRs 5a pasar Be Duly Shee 5.50 
Cosmopolitan...... 5.00 0 5 SE ere a ae 6.00 NE EEE 6.00 
Country Life ..... 6.50 NN NEE 5.50.6 0.0625. 5:50 a'a sein sleens 5.00 IR oo ale eae atte. 5 4 ivi cc stnw oeyeceiere 5.50 
Current History....... 4.75 PMO I aoc 6g c910's es 6.nrspe es. sweaeee vas 5.00 Theatre Magazine.................. 5.75 
Current Opinion....... 5.50 Musical America............... 4.90 Today’s Housewife................. 2.75 
Delineator.... 3.75 Musical Courier.................... 6.75 SEER OE Es peep rarer a eeenr 5.50 
ne ee Sa ery eee 3.26 | Diestonl Lender... ..... 0056606 .c8ess 4.25 oS Ae 4.25 
__ re ; ee sa 6.50 | Musical Observer.................. 4.50 III Sonos. palscidlns aslo: s%sigte 4.25 
Se eR as axes BOER jf <A cs cacr cc diseseeoasees 4.75 Woman’s Home Companion........ 3.50 
NN rr cree 4.25 | National Geographic............... a 4.50 
Fashionable Dress............ .. 4.50 IN Ss roan aslo ches oie S too 4.50 rr 5.50 
nee FET TET CTT 4.25 Outer’s Recreation................. 4.25 ee ET EEE PTT 5.75 
PMR oie ice waver addi i Bavenyd obec 5.50 Ee eee 3.85 Youth’s Companion............... 4.50 


















































THE RED, WHITE & BLUE PUMP 


ELIABLE—that’s the word for the place where you see the 
red, white and blue gasoline pump—and the Red Crown 
sign, hall-mark of quality in gasoline. 





Speed, power and economy—motordom finds all these qualities 
in motordom’s accepted standard for gasoline—“Red Crown.” 


Garages that sell you dependable gasoline are the best ones to 
make your automobile inspections, and to intrust with repairs 
and overhauling. 

Look for the red, white and blue pump and the “Red Crown” 
sign—they’re reliable guides to quality in products and service. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA ) 
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HE function of the Al- 

bright Rotary Wedge 

Toothbrush is to do for 
your teeth what ordinary 
toothbrushes fail to accom- 
plish—thoroughly clean both 
SIDES and the TOP of every 
tooth as well as the even 
surfaces, and to reach into 
every crevice of the teeth, 
and all around those all- 
important back teeth. 


It is the correct scientific design of the Albright 
Rotary Wedge Toothbrush that makes it so re- 
markably effective in bringing out the natural 
brilliant whiteness of the teeth and keeping them 
in the best possible condition. 


4,118 well known dentists created that design. 
Over 15,000 dentists have since endorsed it. 


Please note how each tuft of bristles in the AL- 
BRIGHT comes to a point—like a wedge; and 
how the bristles are widely spaced and slope 
from the neck to the tip of the handle. 


Press it against the teeth and you feel the bristles slide 
clear through between them, sweeping out the most min- 
ute particles and removing film, discoloration, stains and 
tartar. The results it accomplishes will be a revelation to you! 


The bristles stay in-they simply can’t come out. Each brush 
is sterilized and packed in a purity package. None other 
than your own hands touch it till you break the seal. 


Low manufacturing cost, through new and ingenious me- 
chanical processes, enables us to produce 75c quality in the 
Albright Rotary Wedge Toothbrush for only 35¢. It is as 
fine a toothbrush as money can buy. Sold everywhere. 


Handles in FOUR colors: 
WHITE, RUBY, LIGHT AMBER and DARK AMBER 
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